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THE WRECKER. 


N the autumn of 18— the good ship America, 
L.S. A., master, sailed from New York, bound 

to Mobile and a European port, and homeward. 
The vessel had been chartered to take the place 
of the regular packet in the well-known and pop- 
ular packet line of the Messrs. E. D. Hurlbut 
and Co. At the urgent solicitation of her own- 





ers, though with great reluctance on his own 


part, her old commander, Captain A , who, 
after a long service at sea, had retired for life, as 
he supposed, to his quiet home in F H 
Massachusetts, was prevailed upon, for this voy- 
age only, to rejoin his ship. 

The passage, up to the date of the fatal catas- 
trophe which resulted in the total loss of the ship 
and the partial loss of her cargo, was remarkably 
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prosperous and pleasant. In a company of pas-| ination of our passage; the last turning-point 
sengers numbering about thirty, ladies and gen- | was at hand; soon we were to haul up for our 
tlemen, a choice and agreeable society was found. | ‘‘ northwest course,” and when Tortugas light 
The master of a ship ought to be among the most | was nearly abeam, with mutual pleasant con- 
prominent and interesting social features on | gratulations and hopeful anticipations, all retired 
board; and I am sure in the present instance | at ten o’clock below, saying, ‘‘No more land 
this presumption was true, and I do injustice to | will be seen till we make Mobile light.” 
none in recording the truth, and assigningtoour| An hour passed away, and all was still as sleep 
Captain a high place as a gentleman among oth- | could make the occupants of their several berths. 
ers who worthily bore that honorable name. For | It was a calm, starlight, gently-breezing night, 
my own part, I found in him my most agreeable | and our gallant bark, borne onward in her course 
companion on board, of whose leisure I was glad | by the hardly whispering wind, was making easy 
to avail myself, in drawing from him results of | progress, when suddenly she brought up all stand- 
a varied and extensive observation, and experi- | ing and hard aground. 
ence of men and things. Nor was our Captain; In a moment all were startled from their 
indifferent to the gentler impulses of sympathy | berths, in unexpected mingled terror and su 
with the unfortunate and suffering; and I re-| prise. Soundings were made forward, aft, and 
member another of his chosen quotations from | in all directions around the ship, and our posi- 
the poet was the touching appeal— tion was ascertained upon a sunken reef. Sails 
“When chill November's sturdy blast.” were backed, and all possible efforts made te 

But, withal, Captain A "3 modesty was | clear the reef, but in vain. — 
equal to his literary acquisitions. ‘‘Sir,” I re-} Soon the falling tide revealed still more our 
marked to him, ‘‘you are very familiar with the | danger. The ship careened more and more upon 
poets.” He instantly replied, ‘‘ Mr. ——, you | her side, and showed that she had grounded dur- 
have all.” ing high water. And now, among us all, spec- 

Our passengers, I have said, made a pleasant | ulations were indulged upon the probable cause 
company. We had variety. The greater part | of our calamity—how it was possible the ship 
were connected with trade, merchants and mer-| could have been drawn so much out of our 
chants’ clerks, returning to their place of busi- | course, whether by a strong current which set us 
ness from a summer Northern visit. We had | upon the reef, or by a hazy atmosphere—though 
one with us who called himself a lawyer, but our | the sky was cloudless—which had dimmed the 
Captain, for some reason, was inclined to think | light of the Dry Tortugas, and made the dis- 
he was “only a marine court lawyer.” And / tance from it seem greater than it was; or wheth- 
what with reading and conversation, eating and | er—a conjecture which the circumstances con- 
sleeping, observing the ‘‘wind and weather,” | tributed to suggest—the keeper of the light- 
watching the ship’s progress in dull or lively | house, in complicity with some wrecker, had 
sailing, and the ever-interesting details of skill- | willfully obscured the light, in the hope of lur- 
ful navigation, with such spice of variety as head- | ing the ship to her destruction upon the reef. 
winds and squalls might afford, and the excite- This’ last hypothesis our commander thought 
ment of ‘‘ Let go and haul!” reefing, taking in | most probable. ‘‘ We are,” he exclaimed, ‘vic 
and making sail, that old way of sea voyages be- | tims of the piratical wreckers!” 
fore the innovation of ocean steamers, though The morning dawned upon a seemingly hope- 
often tedious, was not without its interest. It | less wreck. The sea was still smooth, as it had 
was considered good enough when the best that | been fortunately through the night, but the ship 
could be had; and even in comparison with | was hard aground. No steamer was near to be 
steam has, in some respects, its own superior ex- | called to our relief, and the prospect of getting 
citements of pleasure. afloat was sufficiently gloomy. 

But to our passage. In good time we made} Soon a small fishing-smack came near, and 
the ‘Hole in the Wall,” and passed Abaco; | from it a rough specimen of humanity, who said 
sailed smoothly over the cream-colored waters | he was master of the smack, boarded us. He 
of the Bahama banks, making our congé to King | held also a wrecker’s license. He was, therefore, 
John in passing his dominions; enjoyed a holy | not regarded very favorably by our company, more 
Sabbath-day and its Christian worship with a sol- | especially as he had been seen to come to us from 
emnity and depth of devotion which a ‘‘ Sabbath | the direction of the Tortugas light. Though 
at sea” helps so much to inspire ; aguinst a head- | | years have since passed away, in my memory I 
wind and in a dark night beat in safety through | have a distinct impression of the man, hailing 
Providence Channel ; doubled the Isaacs, and pass- | from the ancient town of G——, Connecticut, as 
ed the Double-headed Shot Keys, prominent way- | | he. stood upon our deck by the starboard bul- 

marks, and without accident or harm stood on | warks, a stout, burly, red-faced, sun-burned sail- 
our course, running along the line of the Keys | or, whose only clothing consisted of a Guernsey 
of Florida, unconscious and unsuspicious of dan- | shirt, pantaloons rolled up to his knees, and a 
ger. siouched, weather-beaten hat, without stockings 

On the evening of the sad disaster all on|or shoes. With some stretch of fancy, Byron’s 
board were unusually cheerful. The weather | description of the meeting of Gabriel and Satan 
was fine, balmy, soothing—in a word, tropical. | may represent the cold civility of this occasion, 














All felt the joyfulness of the approaching term. | | as to the skipper and our worthy Captain: 
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THE LIGIT-HOUSE. 


“Between his darkness and his brightness _—_| carried out astern, all hands were at the wind- 
There passed a mutual glance of great politeness." | | Jass, and at high-water, as was hoped but hardly 
Offers of assistance were made by the skipper, expected, the ship floated! The scene on board 
but refused, not only because the charge was | was full of joy and activity, sails were trimmed, 
high, but also and chiefly because our Captain | every man at his post, but unfortunately it was 
feared, perhaps wisely, that he might be drawn _ impossible to ‘‘ fetch by” the reef; and again the 
into still greater danger. The captain of the | ship grounded, driven even farther on than be- 
smack left us, but evidently with the conviction fore. This was our situation for another night. 
that his opportunity would come. | Another day came, and with it other plans for 
| 
| 





Captain A meanwhile was not idle. All | saving the ship. The wind now rose, and we 
that ingenuity and skill could devise was at-| were thumping severely. It was determined to 
tempted to save the ship. The time of high- | lighten the vessel, and, at high-water, try to drive 
water was approaching. A kedge anchor was! her with all sail over the reef. Again the wrecker 
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came on board, and in answer to our Captain’s 
inquiries gave advice as to a place of anchorage 
if required. The ship, under a heavy press of 
sail and a strong wind, was carried over the 
reef, but in the act of passing the rudder was 
unshipped and rendered useless. Now all was 
bustle and hurrying to and fro. By trimming 
sails the ship was steered to the anchorage pointed 
out. by the wrecker, near a key to the southwest 
of the light-house ; but too near, for during the 
night following the wind rose to half a gale, and 
before morning the anchor had dragged, the ship 
again struck bottom, and the stern was fast bury- 
ing itself in the sands of a lee-shore. ; 

The end had now come. The next morning 
the ship struck more heavily, the wind increased, 
and the wreck, driven first stern-wise, was now 
broadside upon the key. The wrecker had left 
us the night previous and returned to the light- 
house. Noon came, and every thing was omin- 
ous of danger. It made our Captain’s heart ache, 
as the ship struck and ground heavily upon the 
coral rocks beneath. 

** Would,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that my body in- 
stead were grinding upon these rocks !” 

Preparations were now ordered to be made for 
leaving the ship, as it might be unsafe to remain 
on board through the coming night, and a raft 
was begun upon which to float the passengers to 
the shore. 

These preparations were stayed by the timely 
return of our wrecker with his smack. His op- 
portunity had arrived. With much difficulty he 
succeeded in taking off all our passengers with 
our luggage, and landing us on the Dry Tor- 
tugas island. It was after dark when we were 
landed. Upon the island the only dwelling was 
that of the light-keeper. This, with only two 
rooms, was given up to the passengers. To one 
room the ladies were assigned ; in the other, and 
on the piazzas, the gentlemen distributed them- 
selves as best they could. Stores were brought 
from the wreck the next day for the use of the 
company. 

Now, according to the rules of professional 
wrecking, the voyage was ended; the wreck be- 
longed to the underwriters; the wrecker who 
‘*first came” must be ‘first served” with the 
opportunity of saving property, ostensibly for the 
underwriters, but quite as much for the wrecker’s 
own benefit. Our wrecker, with his crew of two 
or three fishermen, among whom the deputy. 
light-keeper figured familiarly, had obtained 
complete possession of his prize. 

Captain A » anxious to promote the inter- 
ests of the underwriters, immediately asked the 
wrecker to assist him in getting word to Key 
West, the rendezvous of wreckers, for more assist- 
ance in saving the wrecked cargo. The vessel 
having bilged, the value of the goods was hourly 
diminishing. Fair promises were made to these 
requests; the only means of conveyance was the 
light-house boat, a small sloop-rigged open boat 
of about five tons—that boat, it was assured, 
should be sent. But there the matter ended. 








Three days thus passed away. The wrecker 


meanwhile was busy about the wreck. Our 
Captain became impatient, and insisted that he 
should fulfill his promise. Then, seeing the 
Captain’s decision, he consented that the next 
day the boat should be sent, in charge of the 
deputy light-keeper. Some of our passengers 
also volunteered to accompany the expedition. 
Among these was our “ lawyer,” who thought 
the occasion a favorable one for distinguishing 
his zeal and courage. The time for setting out 
came. The morning was calm and delightfully 
mild. Not without some foreboding of failure 
Captain A saw the party off, wishing them a 
safe and speedy passage. 

It was not, as must be confessed, a small un- 
dertaking to make the passage—a distance of 
from sixty to seventy miles—in so small a craft. 
But none was so confident and boastful of ‘‘ go- 
ing through” as our lawyer. ‘‘ The thing,” he 
said, ‘* can and shall be done!” 

Long, owing to the prevailing calm, the tiny 
boat remained in view, making but little pro- 
gress. At length a breeze sprang up, and it was 
wafted out of sight. 

The exposure and anxiety which our Captain 
had suffered had brought upon him a severe at- 
tack of fever. He had taken up his quarters, for 
the sake of greater quiet, on the ground floor of 
the light-house. At his request I bore him com- 
pany. He was sick in body and sick at heart. 

*¢ How foolish I was,” he said, ‘‘ to leave my 
home for this voyage! Yet now I would like to 
make another, only to give the Dry Tortugas a 
wide berth.” 

Evening came, and the unwelcome news of 
our returning expedition spread through our 
company. When the party landed, and told 
their own story, it was plain that the light-keep- 
er had been at work with their fears. This was 
singularly confirmed, and divulged, with other 
things, the same night. For, while the Captain 
and myself were in our place upon the floor of 
the light-house, the deputy light-keeper and 
wrecker passed in and by us, and went up to the 
top of the light-house, and there commenced talk- 
ing about the incidents of the previous day. The 
winding staircase constituted an excellent whis- 
pering-gallery ; so that their ordinary tones in 
conversation were distinctly heard. The deputy 
light-keeper said he had represented to those with 
him most formidable obstacles to be encounter- 
ed—calms and head-winds, a long passage at the 
best, and liability to meet severe squalls and 
northers. The effect he designed was attained. 
And now, over this result, the wrecker and light- 
keeper rejoiced heartily. Prospects of a rich har- 
vest were brighter than ever; and in the view of 
it the wrecker, with marked satisfaction, said, 
‘*Tf the boat can be kept back another day, I 
shall be able to get all I wish, and then she may 
go!” Captain A——, hearing this, said to me, 





** Now the boat shall go; and that to-morrow 
morning, even if I am obliged, sick as I am, to 
go myself in her!” 

The importance of our overhearing this con- 
versation, in its relations to the coming salvage 
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ALMOST CAPSIZED. 


suit, will be seen in the sequel. 


case. 


The circum- | 
stances made me a competent witness in the | rible tempest. 


Then followed one which came upon us as a hor- 
The first blast from it knocked 
us down upon our beam ends. To add to our 


In further planning about this trip, Captain | danger, when an attempt was made to let go 


A 
company him. 
next morning the light-keeper, who did not 
make any resistance, with a boy to assist in 
the business of sailing, and ourselves, embarked 
in the little boat for a second, and, as it proved, 
successful experiment. The early morning was 
calm as the previous one. Soon, however, a 
breeze arose, but it was dead ahead. Onur first 
stretch was on a starboard tack, by which we 
stood out into the Gulf. Late in the after- 
noon, the wind being fresh, we tacked ship and 
crossed the line of the chain of Keys, and passed 
to the northward of them. At midnight the 
weather became decidedly squally. The first 
two or three squalls were comparatively light. 








said he would undertake it if I would ac- | the halyards they were found to be foul. We 
To this I assented; and the| 


were for a few moments in imminent danger. 
Indeed, I am confident we should have been 
capsized, only that, by dint of the greatest exer- 
tion, the peak was lowered enough to shake the 
wind partly out of the sail, and so were we 
saved. After this experience of the skill and 
watchfulness of our ‘‘ship’s company,” we kept 
a sharp look-out to windward ourselves. This 
squall over, we had light and baffling winds the 
remainder of the night ; but as morning dawned 
a regular norther set in, which, under shortened 
sail, carried us onward rapidly, and for the last 
two or three miles, being to the northward, prov- 
identially, of our port, we ran down to it under 
‘*bare poles,” unable to carry any sail. 
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While still at a distance we were descried by 
the people of Key West, and crowds were gath- 
ering—the light-house boat being recognized—on 
the dock awaiting our arrival. The visit of this 
boat being unexpected by them, their conjec- 
tures as to the reason of it were shown by the 
inquiry which first greeted us on landing, ‘* A 
wreck?” And the next, ‘* Where ?” showed the 
nature of their anxiety as well on the subject. 
The answers to these simple questions fulfilled 
one great purpose of our mission. The message 
was delivered, and it had its effect. Before we 
left the wharf, though a perfect gale was blow- 
ing, preparations were making on board several 
wrecking vessels to set out immediately for ‘‘ the 
wreck.” Some did set out, but the severity of 
the norther was so great that they were soon 
obliged to put back. Among these vessels was 
a fishing smack, just in from Havana, having a 
deck-load of oranges. In the haste for depart- 
ure the fruit was by shovelfuls thrown over- 
board, some falling upon the dock, but the great- 
er part into the sea. 

Captain A—— and myself were glad at once 
to go to a hotel and order breakfast, not having 





eaten any thing for more than twenty-four hours 


AT WORK. 


past. With sharpened appetites we sat down to 
a table of Key West beef-steaks (green turtle), 
with other dishes to match. At the suggestion 
and request of Captain A—— the Divine hand 
was gratefully acknowledged, which had safely 
rescued us out of our great perils, and brought 
us to our desired haven. ‘* We should be most 
ungrateful,” said he, on a subsequent occasion, 
‘if we failed to recognize the providence of God 
in our deliverance from the greatest danger in 
which I have ever known myself to be found. 
For, in this instance, no resource was left us but 
our own frail craft. At other times of peril, in 
storm or shipwreck, I had relief in thinking of 
my boats or other means of safety at command, 
but here we had nothing of the kind.” 

A part of our business also was to engage a 
vessel to proceed to the Tortugas, and take on 
board our passengers and convey them to their 
destination. ‘The next day she sailed, and in 
her we returned to the scene of the wreck. At 
the earnest request of Captain A—— I remained, 
not joining my fellow-passengers, though it was 
highly important that I should have gone. For 


the purpose of appearing as a witness in the sal- 
vage suit at Key West I consented to stay. 
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I had now a fortnight or more upon my hands, 
some eight or ten days of which I spent at the 
Tortugas, while the work of saving goods from 
the wreck was going forward. Alone, or in com- 
pany with Captain A——, I occupied a part of 
this time in exploring the reefs, as portions of 
them were left bare by the retreating tide. Bow 
the recesses of the coral beds, the chambers of 
busy, wondrous life, teemed with the varied un- 
counted forms of existences inhabiting the deep! 
Or, breaking in pieces the coral rocks, were re- 
vealed, imbedded within them, the date and al- 
mond bivalves. There were the star-fish, sea- 
urchin, and these and other genera, with their 
almost endless species. Strange scenes in liv- 
ing forms all around in view; while the reefs 
and islands—all the solid substances beneath and 
above the water—were the remains of now ex- 
tinct life. 

The first wrecker had precedence of all the 
rest in privileges at the wreck, and, before the 
arrival of the reinforeement, had succeeded in 
discharging all, or nearly all, of the dry and un- 
damaged goods. Then came the more difficult 
work of breaking up the cargo from the lower 
hold and out of the water, which, at the flow 
and ebb of the tide, rose and fell in the bilged 
vessel. The last and most difficult of all this 





THE DIVERS. 


business was that of the divers, who had been 
trained in the waters around New Providence, 
and who now persevered in their work deep in 
the vessel’s hold, fore and aft, making fast to 
huge boxes and bales of merchandise, and this 
notwithstanding the water was discolored and 
made nauseous by dye-stufis, drugs and medi- 
cines, and poisons, too; and left not their un- 
welcome though gainful employment until it 
became absolutely insupportable. 

The business of wrecking ended, the wet goods 
dried as far as they could be by exposure on the 
neighboring Key, all were then put on board the 
wrecking vessels and taken to Key West. 

On returning myself in one of these vessels to 
Key West, I found the place astir with an addi- 
tional excitement, growing out of another wreck 
which had occurred upon Carysfort Reef about 
the time of our own. This wreck of a large 
merchantman—large according to the standard 
of the times—with a full cargo of assorted mer- 
chandise, gave also employment to a large party 
of wreckers, as desirous as ours of making a prize. 

Following in the order of things, the public 
sale of the wrecked goods took place under the 
orders of the Admiralty Court, the savings of 
each wrecker or association of wreckers being 
kept distinct from those of other parties. 
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The next and last act in this business was the 
suit for salvage in the Court of Admiralty, which 
could not fail to be regarded with special inter- 
est by all concerned. 

It was interesting to myself, and it may be to 
others, to trace some of the distinguishing feat- 
ures of the system of wrecking. The great risk 
to commerce in the dangerous navigation of the 
Florida Keys—frequent wrecks and heavy losses 
of property in vessels and cargoes—prompted the 
establishment of the scheme. It was too great 
an interest to leave to the possibilities of a pre- 
carious and sadly partial relief. The system of 
wrecking, therefore, was established, consisting 
in the issue, by the Court of Admiralty, of 
wrecking ‘‘ licenses,” which are ever subject to 
the authority and control and revocation, for 
reasons, of that court. The penalties of any 
abuse of privilege or other dishonesty in the pros- 
ecution of the business of wrecking, involve not 

_ only a recall of the license, but also a forfeiture 
of compensation in salvage fees;and, in extreme 
cases, of the privilege of a license temporarily or 
forever. 

Licenses may be held by parties engaged in 
the coasting and inter-island trade; and among 
these are such as are employed in supplying the 
markets of Cuba with fish caught along the 
Florida reefs, to which class our man of G——, 
Connecticut, belonged. 

At the date of the events of the present narra- 
tive the Admiralty Court of Key West was pre- 
sided over by Judge W—— the independent. 

The wreckers held ‘‘ the Judge” in awful rev- 
erence; for while they could not fail to pay re- 
spect to his person, they with reason feared his 
justice. 

I was puzzled to understand how the wreckers, 
who as a class were no better than they should 
have been, were controlled. ‘* Oh,” said he, in 
reply to my inquiry on this point, ‘‘ that is easily 
done. If they commit any offense against honor 
or justice, instantly I take from them their li- 
censes.” This was summary and effectual gov- 
ernment. 

The trade and business of all kinds being at 
this time exceedingly small in Key West, the 
business of wrecking, in its various relations and 
details, constituted no inconsiderable source of 
material gain. It offered opportunities for in- 
vestment of capital, and speculative trade in 
wrecked cargoes and wrecked and condemned 
vessels. The wreckers especially found their 
harvest in decrees of salvage. 

The percentage for salvage varies according to 
circumstances. It may appear extravagantly 
high in all cases. But a large compensation is 
essential, as an inducement to the wrecker, to 
undergo hazard and exposure and toil in his 
business. The experiment had been made by 
the Board of Underwriters in New York of fitting 
out a wrecking schooner of their own, and send- 
ing her to Key West in the hope of a gain to 
their interests. But the experiment signally 


failed. The wrecking service is one which can 
not be maintained by ordinary rates of wages 





and compensation. ‘The underwriters’ vessel 
consequently remained idly, or laggardly at best, 
in port, while the independent wreckers were 
braving the storms and hardships of a most try- 
ing business. 

When it is considered how much of the wreck- 
er’s time is unemployed, how greatly hazardous 
his service, and often how small the amount and 
value of goods saved, surprise will be much less 
on account of the high salvage rates which go to 
sustain the entire corps and scheme of wrecking. 

The humane aspects of the system are signally 
cheering. As in the case of our own wreck, so 
likewise in every one, the attention of the wreck- 
ers is first turned to the preservation of the pas- 
sengers and their baggage. And for this service 
it is not considered that any award is bestowed. 

The only exception to this last remark must 
be reserved for a case peculiar in its cireum- 
stances, and especially interesting in its char- 
acter, which was related to me by Judge W——. 
A brig laden with sugars, bound from Havana to 
a European port, was wrecked upon a reef to 
the eastward of Key West. On board the ves- 
sel, besides the crew, were four or five passengers. 
Only one boat remained from the wreck fit 
for use, and this was too small to hold the entire 
company in escaping from the wreck. A raft 
was constructed and the party divided, some 
entering the boat and the others embarking upon 
the raft, which was attached by a rope to the 
boat for the purpose of being towed to the near- 
est Key. The attempt was made accordingly, 
but in vain. No progress could be made in a 
rough sea and against a head wind and current. 
Reluctantly, but of necessity, the raft with the 
people upon it was cast adrift. The boat alone 
reached the island, and the party falling in with 
a wrecker reported the wreck and the abandon- 
ed raft. The wrecker went immediately in pur- 
suit of the raft and its freight of human life, and 
for two days watchfully and anxiously cruised 
for it, until it was found and the people upon it 
were rescued. Then, and not till then, the sal- 
vor, proceeded to the wreck. Of the perishable 
lading nothing could of course be saved; and 
after stripping the wreck, all the available rig- 
ging, sails, chains, and other furniture, were 
carried into Key West. 

‘* Tn this case,” said Judge W- » *Laward- 
ed to the salvor all the avails of the articles saved, 
in value not over three or four hundred dollars, 
as a just though inadequate compensation for 
efforts in saving human life. And this was the 
first and only instance in which I ever gave an 
award for such an object.” 

And it is a specially memorable fact, as re- 
lated to me by the same authority, that in all 
the preceding period of the existence of the 
wrecking system up to that time, not a single 
human life had been lost by shipwreck in the 
entire sphere over which the wreckers cruised. 

Only a few years after that date, sad to nar- 
rate, in a most terrific gale which swept along the 
Florida Keys, this pleasant aspect was changed, 
not through any fault of the wreckers, but by an 
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awfully destructive hurricane, which drove scores 
of vessels upon the reefs and keys, and destroy- 
ed many wrecking vessels with their brave and 
hardy crews. 

Of the mode of conducting a salvage suit lit- 
tle need be said, as it falls under the general 
rules governing civil cases. That in the present 
instance the forms of law were strictly observed, 
and impartial audience was given to the parties 
in the case, and due regard paid to the several 
interests involved, and that dignity and decorum 
marked the whole course of the proceedings, may 
well be supposed from the courtly and upright 
bearing and character of the presiding judge. 

An incident in the progress of the affair oc- 
curred which showed the wisdom and independ- 
ence of the court. One of the attorneys re- 
marked, ‘‘ May it please the court, I undertake 
to prove thus and so.” The Judge replied, 
‘¢The court, Sir, will waive that matter.” Judge 
W. was well aware that the testimony in 
form would be given as offered, but in effect it 
would prove nothing. I inquired in private of 
the Judge, ‘‘ How do you receive such evidence 
as you are sometimes obliged to hear?” He re- 





plied, ‘‘ I regard more the manner than the maz- 
ter of it.” 

A heavy penalty was inflicted among the de- 
cisions in the case of the Carysfort Reef wreck. 
It was charged that a certain wrecker had re- 
ceived from the wreck goods which he failed 
to deliver at Key West. Further, this wrecker 
had on the way stopped at his home at I. Key. 
The main fact having been proved, the wrecker 
was denied all salvage for his four vessels em- 
ployed, and deprived also of his wrecking license. 

In the case of our own wreck, and with refer- 
ence to the special matter about which I had 
been detained, the first wrecker forfeited the high- 
er rate to which he would have been entitled but 
for the sinister part he played in preventing mes- 
sages from being forwarded sooner to Key West 
for assistance ; the proof of which criminality on 
his part, as has been related, his own lips fur- 
nished in the top of the Tortugas light. For 
this guilty interference he was made to suffer, in 
having his salvage cut down from fifty or sixty 
per cent. to thirty-five per cent. upon the amount 
of goods saved by his vessel. This difference in 
| percentage against himself inured to the advant- 
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age of the underwriters in the sum total of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars. 

Of all concerned, none experienced a more 
grateful relief than the Captain of the lost Amer- 
ica, when the last act of this business was com- 
pleted, in the closing up of the several salvage 
suits by the decrees of the court, and the dis- 
bursement to each wrecker, or association of 
wreckers, of the several awards in their favor. 
The underwriters’ portion was the residuum. 
And it is justly due to Captain A——- to say he 
labored diligently, and at all points, to make this 
portion as large as possible. 

Judge Marvin, the present able Judge of the 
Admiralty Court of Key West, in a recently pub- 
lished work on ‘‘ Wreck and Salvage,” gives 
some interesting information on the present con- 
dition of the wrecking system. Forty-seven ves- 
sels, averaging fifty tons, and carrying about eight 
men each, held licenses during the year 1858. 
This number was found fully adequate to the 
wants of commerce. About one half the vessels 
engaged in wrecking associate with this the busi- 
ness of fishing for the Havana market. The 
United States District Court for this district was 
established in 1847. The Judge alone has au- 
thority to license wrecking vessels. The act of 
authority provides that ‘‘ No vessel nor master 
thereof shall be regularly employed in the business 
of wrecking on the coast of Florida without the 
license of the Judge of said Court; and before 
licensing any vessel or master the Judge shall 
besatisfied that the vessel is sea-worthy, and prop- 
erly and sufficiently fitted and equipped for the 
purpose of saving property shipwrecked and in 
distress, and that the master thereof is trustworthy 
and innocent of any fraud or misconduct in re- 
lation to any property shipwrecked or saved on 
said coast.” 

Embezzlement of wrecked goods, or volun- 
tarily running a vessel aground under the pre- 
tense of piloting her, colluding with the master 
of a vessel wrecked or in distress, or corrupting 
him by any unlawful present or promise, are, 
severally, good causes for withholding or revok- 
ing the license. 

One inference from the view which my oppor- 
tunities gave me for observing the operation of 
the wrecking system is all I have to add upon 
this whole subject. Thescheme is wise, humane, 
economical, andeffective; but thereis an obvious 
necessity that it be narrowly watched and faith- 
fully guarded. 

In conclusion, for himself, Captain A——’s 
lingering, constant regret was that he had been 
so unwise as to undertake this voyage, and his 
oft-expressed wish that he might yet make an- 
other to the Gulf, only for the opportunity it 
would afford him to “give a wide berth to the 
Dry Tortugas.” 

And if it might add any thing to his cup of 
earthly happiness, one who loves him as a man 
and 2 brother would crave for him the fulfillment 
of that cherished wish for another opportunity 
to give “‘a wiIpDE BERTH TO THE Dry Tortu- 
Gas!” . 





THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS OF 
MADAGASCAR.* 
N the year 1696 a Dutch brig, bound from 
Bombay to Charleston in the just founded 
colony of the Carolinas, was becalmed in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, and finally, falling short of 
provisions, was obliged to make a port on the 
coast of Madagascar to obtain supplies. The 
chief article of food obtained was rice; and as 
this was of a very superior quality, large and full 
in the grain, the Dutch captain, on arriving at 
Charleston, made Governor Thomas Smith a 
present of half a bushel which remained over. 
The Governor, instead of eating it, divided it 
among his friends to plant in their gardens. ‘The 
new plant succeeded admirably; and from this 
small beginning has sprung the extensive rice cul- 
ture of North and South Carolina, and Georgia; 
whose grain still retains its superiority in the 
markets of the world. 
Madagascar, to which we Americans thus owe 
a very valuable staple product, is an island lying 
along the eastern coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by a body of water known as the Mo- 
zambique Channel. It is about 1000 miles long, 
from 240 to 250 wide, and distant from the 
Portuguese city of Mozambique, on the African 
Main, about 250 miles. The natives have no 
especial name for their country; but call it, 
rather vaguely, ‘‘ Jzao rehitra Izao,” signifying. 
‘ All this, Entirely ;” ‘* Ni tani rehitra,” *‘ All 
this Country ;” ‘“‘ Ny riaka,” ‘The Island ;” 
** Ny univony,”  The-in-the-midst-of-the-flood.” 
It was known to the Arabian and Persian mer- 
chants of the Middle Ages, who called it Seren- 
dib and Magaster, traded with its inhabitants, 
and spun tough yarns about it, which that cred- 
ulous old Venetian, Marco Polo, retailed in good 
faith to wondering Europe. Hesays: ‘‘ A thou- 
sand miles from Sokotera [Socotra] South West- 
ward, is Magaster, one of the greatest and richest 
Isles of the World, three thousand Miles in Cir- 
cuit, inhabited by Mohammedans, and governed 
by four old Men. The People live by Traffic. 
and Sell great Store of Elephants’ Teeth. They 
feed on Camels’ Flesh, as most delicious of all 
other. Much Ambergrease is driven here upon 
the Shores. The Island abounds with wild 
Beasts, as Lions, Giraffes, wild Asses, and oth- 
er Game. Silks, Cloth of Gold, and other rich 
Goods are brought hither from foreign Coun- 
tries. Vessels seldom sail Southward to any 
of the numerous Islands except this and Zenzi- 
bar, by reason of the violent Currents: For there 
is no returning Northward; and the Ships which 
from Malabar make the voyage in twenty or 
twenty-five days are three months going back. 
** At a certain Time of the Year there comes 
hither from the South a wonderful Bird called 





* Three Visits to Madagascar during the Years 1853— 
1854—1856. Including a Journey to the Capital, with 
Notices of the Natural History of the Country and of the 
present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. Wi1- 
tam Exuis, F.H.S., Author of “ Polynesian Researches.” 
Tilustrated by a Map and Wood-cuts from Photographs, 
etc, Svo, Muslin, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCE AND PRINCESS ROYAL.—[rROM PHOTOGRAPHS. } 


Rukh, like an Eagle, but so large that it takes!a Beast bred there as big as a Buffalo, which 
up an Elephant in its Talons, and soaring aloft | weighed fourteen Pounds.” 

kills him by letting him fall, then feeds on him.| The lover of the “‘ Arabian Nights” will prob- 
His Wings when spread out extend fifteen Paces, | ably remember that Serendib is made the scene 
the Feathers being eight long and proportionably | of one of Sindbad’s most fortunate mishaps—his 
thick: A Messenger sent by the Great Khan to | adventure in the valley of diamonds. 

view the Island, brought back one of the Feath-| The Arabians are still the principal traders to 
ers, which measured nine Spans, and the Barrel | Madagascar. They have numerous trading posts 
two Palms; besides the Tooth of a Chinghial, '! on the western coast of the island, and exercise 
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a kind of commercial supremacy over the rude 
inhabitants of the northwestern coast. They are 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and avaricious; cheat and 
rob where they dare, and are the go-betweens in 
the trade of other foreigners with the natives. 

The island was first visited of Europeans, in 
1502, by Lorenzo Almeida, son of the Portuguese 
Viceroy of the Indies. He called it after his 
patron saint, St. Lawrence. His successor, in 
1508, circumnavigated it and took possession of 
it; and it has since, in like manner, been taken 
possession of by the Dutch, the French, and the 
British—a process which has not, however, up to 
the present time, resulted in any thing import- 
ant to either possessors or possessees. Radama, 
—the Napoleon of Madagascar, the predecessor 
and father of the present Queen, and a shrewd 
old gentleman as ever lived—remarked once to 
a British envoy, when an invasion was hinted 
at: ‘*I have two generals—General Hazo [for- 
est] and General Tazo [fever]—in whose hands 
I can safely leave any invading army.” 

The first attempt at colonization was made 
by the French in 1642, under a charter from Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The Jesuit priests who ac- 
companied the colony, by their bigotry roused 
to fury the jealous spirit of the natives, who 
arose and destroyed the French. Another col- 
ony, founded on Isle St. Mary, on the eastern 
shore of the island, in 1745, was for the same 
cause massacred and destroyed in 1754. <A 
third attempt was made in 1773 by Count Be- 
niowski. He aroused the hostility of the then 
French Governor of the Mauritius; and finding 





xf, 


himself unsupported in his attempts at forming 
a French colony in Anton Gil Bay, on the north- 
eastern shore of the island, conceived the ro- 
mantic idea of laying in Madagascar the founda- 
tion of an independent kingdom, of which he 
proclaimed himself king, under pretense of be- 
ing the child of a native royal princess who had 
been held captive in the Isle of France. He 
assumed the name of King Ampausacabe, ap- 
pointed officers to carry on the government in 
his absence, and thereupon sailed for England 
and France with the purpose of enlisting one of 
those powers in his favor. Not succeeding in 
this, he came to New York, procured stores and 
arms, and returned to his kingdom in July, 
1785. 

His first act was to seize upon all the French 
ports on the island; whereupon the French sent 
a frigate to Anton Gil Bay to destroy his settle- 
ment. Beniowski was killed in the first engage- 
ment with his countrymen—and so ended his 
kingdom and all his grand sounding plans for 
the amelioration of the country. He seems to 
have been a hot-headed dreamer, who acted with 
undaunted courage, but with no foresight or wis- 
dom. 

Before this, in 1710, the bays of Madagascar 
were the chosen haunts of the pirates, who then 
gained rich booty from the spice and specie-laden 
Indiamen of Portugal, England, Spain, and Hol- 
land. Johanna, one of the Comoro Isles, just 
to the north of Madagascar, was the port of the 
famous Captain Kyd, the ruins of whose fort still 
crown a hill commanding the harbor. The Isle 





HARBOR MASTER'S HOUSE, TAMATAVE. 
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HOVA OFFICERS AND BEARERS. 


St. Mary, forming with the main island a secure | drove the pirates from this and other strongholds. 
harbor, with somewhat intricate entrance, was | Some were taken and hung, others escaped in 
another piratical stronghold. Here Kyd and/| their vessels, but several crews were obliged to 


his compeers hove down and repaired their ships, 
and caroused in safety on shore among the then 
hospitable islanders. There are yet many le- 
gends of buried treasure current in this portion 


escape inland; and here ingratiating themselves 
with the chiefs, presently established a consider- 
able traffic in slaves, by means of which trade 
they also finally made their peace with the 


of the coast. The British and French finally | French settlers of neighboring Bourbon and 
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Mauritius, where slave labor was in considera- 
ble demand. s the readiest means of obtain- 
ing slaves, these precious rascals pitted the rul- 
ing chiefs of the island against each other, buy- 
ing their slaves of the victors. Ere many years 
the chief business of the islanders became the 
catching and selling of their friends and enemies; 
the woods were filled with robbers and man- 
stealers, and every house was a man-trap whose 
owner invited his friends to dine over a pitfall, 
down which, at the close of the entertainment, 
his hapless guests were precipitated into the 
arms of expectant slave-dealers. To make mat- 
ters still worse, it was popularly believed that 
the slaves were sold to the French and British 
only to be eaten by these supposititious canni- 
bals. 

In 1810 the Isle of France became a British 
colony. In 1816 Radama was induced to send 
two of his younger brothers to Governor Sir John 
Farquhar to be educated. The Hovas, previous 
to Radama’s reign, formed one of the least pow- 
erful of the tribes among whom Madagascar is 
divided. Ambitious, and not at all scrupulous, 
Radama from time to time subdued his neigh- 
bors, waging most cruel wars of extermination 
against those who made resistance. Apprecia- 
ting the superiority of the thorough organization 
and drill of European troops, he, in 1816, per- 
suaded a Mr. Brady, a British soldier, to remain 
in the country and train his army in the Eu- 


. 
a 





ropean manner; after which he was victorious in 
every battle that was fought. 

But the King saw beyond this. He summoned 
British tradesmen and teachers to his dominion ; 
and wrote a letter to the London Missionary So- 
ciety, in which he promised to protect as many 
missionaries as they should send, ‘‘ provided 
you send skillful artisans to make my people 
workmen as well as Christians.” In 1818 the 
first missionaries set up a school for children at 
Tamatave, the principal port of communication ; 
where, according to the report, ‘‘the children 
were much delighted, especially with the sing- 
ing.” Radama encouraged the schools, sending 
his own children, and those of his nobles and 
chief men, regularly. At an examination held 
at the capital in 1825, the King made an ad- 
dress to the children, in which this remark shows 
his practical turn of mind: ‘‘The knowledge 
you obtain is good—good for trade.” 

The language of Madagascar was spoken, but 
not written. The natives appear never to have 
possessed a knowledge of written characters. 
The most important work of the missionaries 
was, therefore, to invent an alphabet, and con- 
struct a grammar, preparatory to the translation 
of the Bible and school-books into Malagassy. 
This was accomplished. The Bible, tracts, and 
school-books were placed in the hands of the 
people; and in ten years, from the first visit of 
missionaries, nearly 15,000 natives had learned 
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PANDANNUS TREES AND CATTLE PEN. 


to read, many to write, and several thousand 
had been instructed as carpenters, builders, tan- 
ners, curriers, shoemakers, and workers in iron. 
A great number had professed Christianity. Ra- 
dama, though never himself a professed Christian, 
was shrewd enough to see through the cheats of 
the idol-masters and diviners, as well as to ap- 


preciate the uses to himself of educated follow- 
ers. Thus had been accomplished, in an un- 
usually short space of time, among a people 
somewhat jealous of foreign control, the intro- 
duction of letters, of many of the most useful 
mechanic arts, and of legitimate and honorable 
principles of trade—the three great civilizers, 
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when they go hand in hand with Christianity. 
As for religious advancement, their idolatrous 
beliefs sat but loosely at any time upon the 
Malagassy; of their customs of infanticide, and 
the poison ordeal of tangena, the former seems at 
once to have fallen into disrepute, while the lat- 
ter, during Radama’s reign, was almost totally 
abolished, to be revived, however, with great bar- 
barity, under his successor. Lying and stealing 
were habits most firmly settled in the popular 
mind of Madagascar, and it was for a long time 
a reproach of stubborn pagans, to the Christian 
converts, that they refused to lie. ‘* What kind 
of men are you,” exclaimed a fierce native judge 
to some Christians brought before him, ‘‘ who go 
about telling the truth, and refusing to swear by 
your sisters!” The first missionaries remarked 
that the language contained no equivalents for 
the words generosity and gratitude. 

In 1828 Radama died. His appointed suc- 
cessor, Prince Rakatobe, an excellent young 
man—nephew of the deceased King, was assassin- 
ated, and Radama’s Queen took possession of the 
throne. The custom of the country required a 
total cessation from all labor except the culture 
of rice (this to prevent a famine) for twelve 
months after the King’s death. The schools 
were ordered to be continued, but the Queen 
took the scholars of a certain age for soldiers, 
the consequence of which was that people hid 
their boys away. The missionary presses were 
kept busy, and in this year the Bible was printed 
complete in Malagassy, as well as many thousand 
copies of Scripture passages, etc. 

In 1829 the French—whose forts at Isle St. 
Mary and Nosi Beh have always been eyesores 
to the Malagassy, and who have at various times 





displayed a desire to rule the whole Island— 
made an attack upon the sea-port of Tamatave. 
This brought matters toa climax. All foreign- 
ers were immediately expelled, the missionary 
publications destroyed wherever found, schools 
stopped, the profession of Christianity interdict- 
ed, and, finally, a general purification of the 
realm resolved upon. This was accomplished 
by causing every man and woman suspected of 
Christianity to pass through the ordeal of the 
tangena, of which a great many died. 

The tangena nut is a violent vegetable poison. 
When two witnesses certify the guilt of an ac- 
cused. person, he is condemned to the ordeal. 
First he is made to eat a quantity of rice, with 
which he receives three pieces of chicken-skin. 
A portion of tangena nut is then scraped into wa- 
ter, which the prisoner drinks. Vomiting is one 
of the milder effects of the poison. Should the 
three pieces of chicken skin be ejected from the 
stomach, the sufferer is declared innocent; and 
should he afterward recover, he receives a pres- 
ent from the sovereign. Should the three pieces 
of skin fail to make their appearance by a given 
time (half an hour), the prisoner is declared 
guilty, instantly slain with a club, and his effects 
divided between the executioners and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Several missionaries were allowed to remain 
at Antannanarivou until 1835, when the last left 
for the Mauritius. In March of that year an 
edict of the Queen required ‘‘all who had attend- 
ed school, or had learned to read; all who had 
attended public worship; all who had spoken 
against the idols or customs of the country, and 
all who had been baptized, or had joined the 
Christians, or observed the Sabbath, within one 





HOVA AND EETSIMASARABA WOMEN,—[FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. } 
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JACK-TREE, 


WITH FEUIT. 


month to come before officers appointed and con- | the principal instigators of the persecutions, the 
fess the same.” Some were fined, many were | small band gradually increased. During the 
sold into irredeemable slavery, with cruel con- | year 1846 one hundred men and women declared 
ditions attached, such as that they should not be | themselves Christians, and among these was no 
approached or aided by friends or relatives. A | less a person than Prince Rakotandrama, the 
great many perished from drinking the tangena, | only son of the Queen, and heir-apparent to the 
and numbers were forced to drink scalding wa-| crown. These conversions were of course kept 
ter, were burned at the stake, thrown from prec- | secret ; but when, five months afterward, twenty- 
ipices, killed with spears and clubs, or buried | one of the new converts were detected and con- 








alive. 

So thorough was this examination that the 
Queen and her idol-keepers flattered themselves 
they had extirpated the belief and practices of 
the Christians from the island. All reports, 
however, place it beyond a doubt that the exact 
reverse happened. The fortitude and patient 
goodness shown by the unfortunate converts gain- 
ed secret accessions to their ranks, even in the 
midst of the most violent persecutions. More- 
over, the love of education has shown itself very 
strong in the Malagassy ; and the stoppage of the 
public schools caused many to favor secretly the 
ease of those who alone would teach their chil- 
dren to read and write. 

The persecutions were rigorously kept up for 
seventeen years—from 1834 to 1851. In all 
these years death or slavery was the fate of any 
found in possession of Bibles or tracts, or caught 
in the act of Christian worship. At no time 
was a suspected convert left in peace. Yet the 
Christians constantly received accessions to their 
ranks; and even in the capital, under the eyes 
of the savage idol-keepers and chiefs, who were 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 107.—P Pe 


| demned to death, the Prince, with noble courage, 
| appealed publicly to his mother for their lives, 
| owning his sympathy with them. 

In June, 1845, three French and British ves- 
sels of war were sent to Tamatave, to adjust some 
| differences between the natives and a few Euro- 
| pean cattle-dealers who still lived at the port. 
| The commanders failing to get satisfaction, fired 
into the town, burned it down, and killed a num- 
ber of people. ‘They, however, lost two boats’ 
crews, killed by the Malagassy. The heads of 
these unfortunates were stuck on poles over the 
gaiz of the palisaded fort which fronts the har- 
bor; and here the writer of this saw them, bleach- 
ed with long exposure, on a visit to Tamatave in 
1850. They were still there when Mr. Ellis ar- 
rived on his first visit, in 1853. 

In 1849 there occurred another season of vio- 
lent persecution. More than two thousand per- 
sons were brought to trial for their belief in 
Christianity ; many were sold into slavery, heav- 
ily fined, and tortured, and eighteen, several of 
high rank among them, were put todeath. The 
terrors of the law caused many to renounce their 
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faith at this time. But on the oth- 
er hand, Mr. Ellis ascertained that 
no sooner did the persecutions relax 
somewhat than the Church received 
numerous accessions from among 
those who had witnessed the stead- 
fast and patient spirit of the suffer- 
ers. 
For twenty years—from 1834 to 
1854—no Europeans but a few trad- 
ers had visited Madagascar; and 
these had remained on the sea-shore, 
principally at Tamatave, and con- 
fined themselves strictly to trade. 
In these twenty years it was gener- 
ally supposed that the Malagassy 
had fallen back almost altogether 
into their ancient barbarism. From 
time to time the London Mission- 
ary Society received communications 
from native converts, which proved 
that the remnant of Christianity re- 
mained, andeven grew. But noone 
dared anticipate that the arts of civilization which 
had been so fostered by Radama, and so energet- 
ically put down by his successor, survived. In 
1852, letters from Antannanarivou spoke encour- 
agingly of political and other favorable changes 
then in progress, under the auspices of Prince 
Rakotandrama and his friends. It was thought 
desirable that some intelligent European should 
visit the capital in a friendly way, to see for him- 
self the condition of things. Mr. Ellis, well known 
in the world of lettersas the author of “‘ Polynesian 
Researches,” was deputed to this office; and his 
most interesting account of this somewhat danger- 
ous expedition shows that so far from retrograding, 
amidst all the tyranny and persecution of twenty 
years the knowledge of reading and writing had 
become very general; all the numerous officers 
of government being obliged to make reports of 











duties performed, in regular dispatches to head- 
quarters—that several of the mechanic arts in- 
troduced by the Missionaries were in a flourish- 
ing condition ; and that, in short, the Hovas, now 
the ruling people of the Island, had proved satis- 
factorily their capacity for unaided progress to- 
ward civilization. 

Mr. Ellis received the Royal permission to 
visit Antannanarivou in 1855. He arrived at 
Tamatave in 1856, and was hospitably received 
by the officials of the port and district; the har- 
bor master, commanding general, and the chief 
judge, whose euphonious name was Rainibehevi- 
tra, signifying Father of Great Thoughts. The 
harbor master’s house, which was a fair sample 
of the better class of Hova dwellings, was a very 
comfortable affair. The walls inside were hung 
with the native cloth, made from the fibres of 
the rofia palm; a fine large mat 
covered the floor of long and well- 
joined planks. A four-post bed- 
stead, covered with fine sleeping mats 
stood in one corner; in the centre 
stood a table covered with a white 
cloth, on which refreshments were 
placed; and a number of chairs and 
native seats, the latter of matting, in 
the shape of high square ottomans, 
were scattered about the room. The 
company asked many questions about 
England, France, and America, the 
officers meantime refreshing them- 
selves from time to time with small 
mouthfuls of snuff, which they take 
mixed with salt and the ashes of a 
native plant. The Malagassy do not 
smoke, but all who can afford it 
chew this snuff. Every officer has 
in his retinue a snufi-box bearer, 
who from time to time hands his 
master a piece of bamboo cane nine 
inches long, beautifully polished, cov- 
ered with rings, and havinga lid with 
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a silk tassel. Emptying half a tea-spoonful into 
his palm, the chief by a rapid jerk of the hand 
tosses the delectable morsel on to his tongue. 

Every missionary should be a physician. No 
sooner was Mr. Ellis’s arrival known than he was 
sent for by numbers, who desired him to see and 
prescribe for fever-patients. ‘The Madagascar 
coast-fever is one of the most deadly diseases 
known. On parts of the coast white men are 
sure to die if attacked. The natives suffer less, 
but even they must be acclimated. One day a 
head chief sent for a prescription. Mr. Ellis call- 
ing to see him, found him reclining on a bed in 
a narrow, dark, close hut, whither he had re- 
moved to keep warmer. A fire was burning in 
the middle of the floor. A native lamp dimly 
lighted the apartment. This lamp consisted of 
an iron rod sharp at one end, and having at the 
other extreme a cup with a hook above it. The 
rod was stuck firmly into the ground, the cup 
contained melted fat in which floated a lighted 
wick, and from the hook was suspended a piece 
of bullock’s fat which, melting, replenished the 
cup. 

Presently entered an aid-de-camp of the chief 
with two letters. He was ordered to read them ; 
then to answer them according to instructions 
given by his sick master. Bringing paper, pens, 
and ink, he seated himself cross-legged on the 
ground near the lamp, laid a quire of paper on 
his knee, and wrote while the chief dictated the 
words. The letter finished, it was read aloud to 
the chief, who approved; whereupon the writer 
brushed some sand from his naked foot upon the 
sheet, with the feathery end of his long quill, to 
prevent it blotting, folded the sheet, sealed it, 
and dispatched it by a messenger. 

‘‘There was something singularly novel and 
suggestive as to the processes by which the civil- 
ization of nations is promoted in the spectacle I 
had witnessed,” says Mr. Ellis. ‘‘ Little more 
than thirty years before, the language of Mada- 
gascar was an unwritten language; a native who 
had been educated at Mauritius was the only 
writer in the country, and he wrote in a foreign 
tongue; but now, without any of the appliances 
which are usually connected with a secretary’s 
desk or office, a quiet, unpretending young man, 
seated on a mat on the floor in a low dark cot- 
tage three hundred miles from the capital of the 
country, and with his paper on his knee, receives 
and writes with accuracy and ease the orders or 
instructions of his superior; and while the latter 
reclines in his sickness on his mats spread on the 
floor in his leaf-thatched hut, as his fathers had 
done for generations before, he has only to utter 
his wishes or his orders, and these are conveyed 
to those whom they concern with as much authen- 
ticity and correctness as the most formal dispatch 
from an office of the most civilized nation. And 
when I reflected that to such an extent had the 
native government availed itself of the advantages 
of writing as that in the year 1836, when the 
late missionaries left the capital, there were four 
thousand officers employed, who transacted the 
business of their respective departments by writ- 





ing, and that such is the benefit or pleasure 
which the people find in thus communicating 
with each other, that scarcely a traveler ever 
journeys from one place to another without be- 
ing a letter-carrier, I was strongly impressed 
with the fact that, besides the benefits of their 
directly religious teaching, missionaries were ren- 
dering most important aid toward the enlighten- 
ment and civilization of mankind.” 

The 25th of June is the Malagassy New Year. 
This is a national festival in which all the peo- 
ple join, there being a cessation of labor for three 
days. Mr. Ellis was invited to a State dinner, 
given by order of the Queen to the chiefs and 
foreign residents at Tamatave in honor of the 
day. The native officers wore uniforms of great 
variety and some splendor, one being arrayed in 
rich green velvet, trimmed with gold lace. All 
wore gold epaulets, and cocked hats with feathers. 
The visitors were received by a guard of soldiers, 
wearing a folded white cloth across their loins 
and white belts across their naked shoulders. A 
band, consisting chiefly of drums and clarionets, 
played native and foreign airs. The dinner 
hour was half past five. The places at table were 
designated by the guests’ names written on small 
pieces of paper, laid upon the table-napkins. 
Mr. Ellis was placed between the lady of the 
house and the master of ceremonies. The din- 
ner consisted of soup, turkey, roast pig, fowls 
of various kinds, with good pastry, and, most 
important of all, a dish of jaka. This is the 
ceremonial beef preserved without salt from the 
previous year’s festival, and now tasted by each 
guest, after a speech from the master of cere- 
monies, in which he stated that the Queen de- 
sired the foreigners in the port to partake with 
her subjects of the hospitalities of the season. 
Coffee followed the dinner, and dancing upon 
that. The evening was concluded by drinking 
the Queen’s health in a small glass of liquor; 
the toast being proposed in another speech by the 
Marshal. Can any man with a well-ordered 
appetite ask a surer evidence of Malagassy civil- 
ization than was afforded by this dinner ? 

In all his intercourse with the natives Mr. 
Ellis found the subject of education one most glad- 
ly touched upon. He was informed that though 
public schools were abolished, all who were able 
taught their children to read. Books with the 
words extending in lines across the page are 
strictly prohibited ; but books with the lines run- 
ning up and down (spelling-books?) were ad- 
mitted. A singular regulation places all the 
skilled labor at the command of the Government. 
This was Radama’s Napoleonic idea. Thus the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, workers in iron and 
leather, the sewing women, as well as all who 
can read and write, are liable to be called, at any 
time, to serve the Government without remuner- 
ation. When not so employed, however, they 
are permitted to work for themselves. The chief 
native manufactures are cloth made from the 
rofia palm, and often beautifully dyed; baskets 
and mats, of very fine texture and brilliant col- 
ors, used for various purposes; hats, and the 
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shawl-like garment of cotton and silk worn by 
the nobles, called a lamba. 

Cattle and rice are the chief articles of export 
at present; but it appears that the Government 
collects also other articles of commerce. Of 
course Mr. Ellis met a New York merchant in 


Tamatave. 


Americans are now found wherever 


FEMALE SLAVES DRAWING WATER AT A WELI, 


there is an opening for commerce. A Mr. Mack, 
agent of a New York house, informed Mr. Ellis 
that he had just concluded a contract with the 
Queen’s Government to take all the gum, bees- 
wax, and India-rubber that would be collected 
for several years; giving in exchange principally 
arms and ammunition. 
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“SHLINS GAILVN GNV ONILTING NOU 


The markets of the towns abound in iron ware 
and tools, such as saws, axes, and hammers, sold 
at exceedingly reasonable rates—a most promis- 
ing sign of advancing civilization. Iron is found, 
in certain parts of the country, in such plenty 
that only the surface ores are used. The pro- 
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ried on in the neighborhood of running streams, 
where the ore, broken into small bits, is washed 
carefully before being placed in the furnaces. 
These are built of stone, generally sunk two or 
three feet into the ground, and covered tightly 
with clay when charged. The blast is supplied 


cesses of smelting and working the ores are car- | by two pairs of pistons, working in wooden cyl- 
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inders—generally part of a small tree hollowed 
out. The iron is permitted to cool in the fur- 
nace, taken out in lumps, reheated and beaten 
into bars or rods, and in that shape taken to 
market or to the Government store-houses. The 
smiths who work for the Government live in vil- 
lages together, and labor in common. 

Receiving a letter from the capital, inviting 
his immediate presence there, Mr. Ellis prepared 
for an arduous journey of fourteen or fifteen days, 
over roads which, though often traveled, are yet 
far from easy. A large party of bearers were 
appointed, at the Government expense, to carry 
the goods he intended as presents to the Queen 
and her chief officers, as well as some photograph- 
ic apparatus and a small coil of telegraph wire, 
with the needful instrument and chemicals. 
Wheeled carriages are not known in 
car, and pack oxen are not used. Every burden 
is borne on the backs of men. No less than one 
hundred and nine men were needed to carry Mr. 
Ellis’s baggage, and his palanquin and cooking 
utensils required twelve more. The Govern- 
ment had given orders that this large party should 
be provided with food and sleeping accommoda- 
tions by the inhabitants of the villages they passed 
through. When they stopped at night, the pal- 
anquin was suspended to the rafters of a hut, and 
formed an easy bed, conveniently removed from 
the dirt, rats, and insects which unpleasantly 
encumbered the floors. At every stop the pack- 
ages were stored in the apa—a house provided 
by Government for such purposes. The journey 
was a tedious one. ‘The dense jungle of Mada- 
gascar, the fruit of a rich soil soaked by heavy 
rains almost every month in the year, is oppress- 
ive to the spirits of the traveler. The sunshine 
is uncertain—rain but too certain. There are 
few birds—none of cheerful voice—and thesnakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and crocodiles (which last 
populate the rivers, and liein wait upon the banks), 
with stories of whose attacks the guides beguile 
the way, are the reverse of pleasant. If to these 
be added the constant care necessary to protect 
the stranger from fever, the disagreeable jolting 
of the palanquin by day and the general rough- 
ness of accommodations by night, a journey to 
Antannanarivou will not appear a pleasure-trip. 
Mr. Ellis was fortunately a zealous naturalist. 
A new flower or shrub—and they are not few, 
the peculiar flora of Madagascar being almost 
unexplored—gave him no end of delight. The 
jack-tree, which bears the bread-fruit of Mad- 
agascar; the giant-leaved rofia palm, of whose 
fibrous bark the beautiful native cloth is made; 
the pandannus-tree, whose leaves serve as water- 
proof wrappers for all kinds of parcels in Mada- 
gascar ; and the singular “‘ traveler’s-tree,” whose 
broad, high leaves form with the trunk a reser- 
voir, where the thirsty traveler may always find 
from a quart to two quarts of pure and healthy 
water—these, and many more, beguiled the te- 
dium of his journey. In the woods he was 
amused with the antics of a pretty animal of the 
monkey tribe, the lemur, whose chattering some- 
what enlivened the silence of the jungle. The 


aye-aye—a singular animal peculiar to Madagas- 
car, and of which only one specimen has as yet 
been brought to Europe—is regarded by the na- 
tives with somewhat superstitious feelings, which 
make them averse to catching it. 

In the villages the daily life of the people was 
laid before him. At one he saw the manner in 
which male and female slaves are punished. 
Slaves are worth from seventy to one hundred 
dollars for males, and from twenty to forty dol- 
lars for females. They seem to be well treated, 
not overworked, and seldom punished. The 
boards joined about the neck of a young girl, 
and the heavier iron collar about the neck of a 
boy, were the only punishments Mr. Ellis saw 
used. As an evidence of the amount of writ- 
ing done at the capital, Mr. Ellis saw on the 
shore of one of the small lakes with which the 
country abounds a number of people employed 
in collecting and drying the dark-colored, shin- 
ing, micaceous sand, which was afterward sent 
to Antannanarivou, to serve the purpose of blot- 
ting-paper in the Government offices. 

Food seemed abundant every where. The 
splendid: hump cattle of Madagascar, which form 
the chief wealth of the nobles, are sold for from 
four to six dollars per head. The beef is tender 
and succulent; and the singular process of fat- 
tening, in a cattle-pit, called a fahitra, enables 
them to bring to market animals of enormous 
size. The fahitra, as will be seen by our illus- 
tration, is a pit dug in the ground, in which the 
animal is forced to stand fp, with its fore legs 
upon a raised platform, and its food above the 
level of its head. Their theory is that, in fat- 
tening, the chief weight of the body should be 
thrown on the hind-quarters. owls are fatten- 
ed in a hole, or in a close basket, where they are 
crammed with a paste of rice flour, until, in some 
chickens brought to Mr. Ellis’s table, the fat on 
the legs, and some other parts, was full an inch 
thick. 

The locusts, which annually cause great de- 
struction of crops in the central provinces, are 
highly esteemed as food by the natives. They 
generally fly within two or three feet of the 
ground; and on the approach of a swarm the 
people rush out and strike them down with their 
lambas, and with large flat baskets. The wo- 
men and children gather them up from the 
ground into long-necked sacks, where they are 
divested of legs and wings by a severe shaking 
up. These extremities are then winnowed out, 
the bodies dried in the sun, or fried in fat, then 
packed in sacks for food, or sold in the markets. 
Europeans who have been forced by stress of 
hunger to eat locusts thus prepared do not deny 
them a certain pleasant, nutty flavor; and it is 
generally acknowledged that they are wholesome 
and fattening. 

At last, on the 26th of August, 1856, Mr. E!- 
lis reached Antannanarivou, a name which signi- 
fies ‘‘ the city of a thousand towns.” It stands 


upon an oval-shaped hill, a mile and a half in 
length, and four or five hundred feet high. Near 
the centre, and upon the tampombohitra (crown 
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TEAVELING THROUGH THE FORESTS. 


of the town) stands the palace, the loftiest build- 
ing in the place. It is about sixty feet high, sur- 
rounded by double verandas, and has the steep 
roof necessary in this rainy climate. The roof 
is pierced on three sides with attic windows; and 
on the centre of the top stands a large figure of 


a gilt eagle, with outstretched wings. Adjoin- 
ing the Queen’s palace is a smaller building, on 
the ‘same plan, in which resides the Christian 
Crown Prince. The neighborhood of the town 
is a dreary, treeless waste. Near a brook at the 
entrance of the town a large pile of granite was 
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CATCHING LOCUSTS. 


pointed out as the place where many Christians 
had been put to death. 

A convenient house had been set apart for 
Mr. Ellis by the Queen’s orders; and here he 
received many eager visitors, administered med- 
icines to the sick, who were brought him in great 
numbers, and held much converse with the Chris- 
tian converts, who came to him at all hours, by 
day and night. It must be remembered that 
Christianity is yet prohibited in the island; that 
the persecutions may recommence at any time ; 
and that a cruel death hovers over every convert. 
There results a very singular and affecting feat- 
ure of Mr. Ellis’s work—a necessary concealment 
of every circumstance which might lead to the 
identification of those Christians with whom he 
came in contact, or of whom he obtained knowl- 
edge. He states that their religious feelings 
‘¢ appeared sincere and satisfactory, and derived 
simply and solely from the teachings of God’s 
Holy Word.” How steadfastly the Gospel doc- 
trine has progressed appears from the fact that a 
large number of those who have suffered death, 


fore whom the Christians were examined said, 
‘Do you pray to the sun, the moon, or the 
earth ?” 

*¢ R—— answered, ‘I do not pray to these, 
for the hand of God made them.’ 

***Do you pray to the twelve mountains that 
are sacred ?” 

“R . ‘I do not pray to them, for they are 
mountains.’ 
|  ***Do you pray to the idols that render sacred 
the kings ?’ 

** R——. ‘I do not pray to them, for the hand 
of man made them!’ 

‘¢¢ Do you pray to the ancestors of the sover- 
eigns ?” 

“ 








. ‘Kings and rulers are given by God 
that we should serve and obey them, and render 
| them homage. Nevertheless they are only men 
| like ourselves; when we pray, we pray to God 
| alone.’ 

**¢ You make distinct and observe the Sabbath 
day.’ 

“ec R 








. *That is the day of the great God; 








tortures, and slavery became Christians after the | for in six days the Lord made all His works. 
missionaries left. There is not in all the stories | But God rested on the seventh, and he caused it 
of the martyrs a more affecting recital than in: to be holy; and I rest or keep sacred that day.’ 
these simple extracts from a MS. confided to | *¢ And in similar manner answered all the 
Mr. Ellis, the journal of one who was sold into Christians, and when a man who had kept aloof 
slavery in 1849. ‘It is quoted without appre- | saw that one—a woman—did not deny God, and 
hension,” says Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ as those to whom they | remembered that to deny God was followed with 
refer have passed into a world where the cruelty | compunction, he went and spoke as the others 
of the persecutor can never enter.” Here are | had done, and when these brethren and sisters 
the extracts: ' were bound, the husband of one of them, who 
“On the 14th of March, 1849, the officer be ‘ad heard their confession, came and said to 
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them, ‘ Be not afraid, for it is well 
if for that you die.’ He was a sol- 
dier from a distance, and not of the 
number of the accused; then he 
was examined, and as he made the 
same avowal, they bound him also. 
And they removed these ten breth- 
ren and sisters, and made their 
bands hard or tight, and confined 
them each in a separate house. 

** And, at one o'clock at night, 
we [those not yet accused] met to- 
gether and prayed. 

**On the 22d of March, when 
one had said Jehovah is God alone, 
andaboveevery name that is named, 
and Jesus Christ is also God, the 
people cried out, mocking. And 
to another the officer said, ‘ Rabo- 
dampoimerina (the sacred name of 
our queen) is our God, but not 
your God.’ He answered, ‘The 
God who made me is my God; but 
Rabodo is my queen or sovereign.’ 
And when he refused other answer, 
they said, ‘Perhaps he is an idiot 
oralunatic.’ He answered, ‘Iam 
not an idiot, and have not lost my 
understanding.’ Then there was a 
commotion and buzz among the people, saying, 
‘Take himaway.’ And they took him to prison. 

‘¢ And before it was light on the following day, 
the people assembled at A y. Then they 
took the eighteen that chose God, and to in- 
herit life, and to become His sons and His daugh- 
ters, and bound their hands and feet, and tied 
each of them to a pole wrapped in mats, and 
placed them with the other prisoners. And of 
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these united brethren and sisters ten were from 
Vonizongo. And when the officers and troops 
and judges arrived they read over the names of 
each class of prisoners, and then placed them 
by themselves, and stationed around them sol- 
diers with muskets and spears; and the sen- 
tences were then delivered, consigning some to 
fine and confiscation, others to slavery, others to 
prison and chains, some to flogging, and eighteer. 





MODES OF PUNISHING SLAVES, 
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to death, four to be burned, and fourteen to be 
hurled from the rocky precipice and afterward 
burned to ashes. 

** And the eighteen appointed to die, as they 
sat on the ground surrounded by the soldiers, 
sang the 137th Hymn. 

‘+ And when the sentences were all pronounced, 
and the officer was about to return to the chief 
authorities, the four sentenced to be burned re- 
quested him to ask that they might be killed first 
and then burned. But they were burned alive. 

** When the officer was gone, they took those 
eighteen away to put them todeath. The four- 
teen they tied by the hands and the feet to long 
poles, and carried on men’s shoulders. And 
these brethren prayed and spoke to the people as 
they were being carried along. And some who 
beheld them said that their faces were like the 
faces of angels. When they came to the top of 
Nampaminarina they cast them down, and their 
bodies were afterward dragged to the other end 
of the capital, to be burned with the bodies of 
those who were burned alive. 

‘* As they took the four that were to be burned 
alive to the place of execution, these Christians 
sang the 90th Hymn, beginning, ‘When our 
hearts are troubled.’ Each verse ending with 
‘Then remember us.’ Thus they sang on the 
road. And when they came to Faravahitra, there 
they burned them, fixed between split spars. 
There was a rainbow in the heavens at the time, 
close to the place of burning. Then they sang 
in the Hymn 158: 

‘There is a blessed land, 
Making most happy; 

Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come.* 

‘‘That was the hymn they sang after they 
were in the fire. Then they prayed, saying, 
*O Lord, receive our spirits; for thy love to us 
has caused this to come tous. And lay not this 
sin to their charge.’ 

‘‘ Thus they prayed, as long as they had any 
life. Then they died; but softly, gently. In- 
deed, gently was the going forth of their life. 


And astonished were all the people around that 


beheld the burning of them there.” 
Ten years ago this pleasant month of March, 


these’ Christian men and women thus met their | 


deaths. 

After a stay of some days, Mr. Ellis at length 
received audience of the Queen. The Court sat 
upon the veranda of the palace, and Mr. Ellis, 
with a French resident and two interpreters, were 
ushered through a great crowd to a station in 
front of the Queen. Bowing to her, and then 
to the tomb of Radama, they pronounced the 
salutation ‘‘Tsara, Tsara, tompoko;” ‘It is 
well, it is well, Sovereign.” After mutual in- 
quiries after health, Mr. Ellis then offered the 
hasina, a customary tribute of a coin (in this 
case an English sovereign), without which no 
one must have audience of the Queen. There- 
upon followed speeches of friendship from Mr. 
Ellis and the Queen, and presently the audi- 


ence was over and the strangers retired. The} 








speeches made seem to have been quite as mean- 
ingless as they would have been on any similar 
occasion at a European court. 

Mr. Ellis found the Malagassy disposed to be 
friendly toward Europeans, so long as they were 
assured they had no ulterior designs upon the 
country. The repeated attacks of the French 
have aroused their jealousy, and by making the 
country inaccessible have, doubtless, retarded by 
years the civilization of the people. They will 
suffer no foreign yoke; but all seemed anxious 
for a legitimate foreign trade, and the farther 
spread of civilized arts. It is to be hoped that 
the great nations who can so greatly affect the 
destiny of such a minor and semi-barbarous peo- 
ple will permit them to advance in the only way 
in which there can be true advancement for na- 
tions or men—by permitting them to aid them- 
selves. Unless some criminally foolish act of 
hostility on the part of France should again ex- 
cite the enmity of the Malagassy against all white 
men indiscriminately, it seems certain that, on 
the death of the present Queen and the accession 
of her Christianized and educated son, the arts 
and amenities of our civilization will change the 
face of the great island. Meantime, may God 
protect His people there! 








THE RED RIVER TRAIL. 


“From the forests and the prairies, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 

From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the land of the Dacotahs.” 

LONGFELLOW. 

N INNESOTA—euphonious name of the far- 
a off Northland! There is music in the word, 
and poetry in its import. The untamed savage 
selected it from his own vocabulary, and with it 
christened his hyperborean elysium the ‘‘ water 
and smoke country.” 

Many who have failed to discover precisely 
wherein consists the romance of Indian life and 
character (according to Cooper), or, blind to 
their own imagination, will see no poetry in a 
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breech-cloth, no sentiment in scalp-locks and 
scalping-knives, discern no epic theme in swar- 
thy cheeks and darkling eyes that peer from 
massy uncombed hair, utterly ignoring the xs- 
thetics of the red man, must nevertheless admit 
that the enunciation of Indian proper names not 
only often falls musically upon the ear, but that 
the etymology of the words is as often strikingly 
expressive and fuil of sentiment. Thus, in the 
accepted signification of the original words, me- 
nah (water) and shotah (smoke), the former re- 
fers to the innumerable rivers, lakes, and stream- 
lets that diversify the country, and the latter to 
the peculiar haziness of the atmosphere during 
the delightful period of the ‘‘ Indian Summer”— 
a season when the fancy instinctively revels 
amidst bucolic scenes of dolce fur niente. Then 
nature seems to lapse into dreamy repose; the 
autumnal sunlight throws a mellow hue upon 
the prairies; the hum of the insect world is 
strangely audible; smoke floats lazily in the still 
air; and naught disturbs the placid surface of 
the lakts save the ripple of the birchen canoe, or 
the dip of the swallow as he skims the wave. 
The Indians’ dream of the beatitude of the spirit 
land is here almost realized. What name so 
appropriate then as Minnesota? However, there 
are some unpunished witlings who assume that 
in the aboriginal vernacular the correct inter- 
pretation of the word is, the ‘‘land of fire-wa- 
ter,” from the quantity of whisky drank there; 
but we discard this rendering as Quixotic, and 
a base attempt to ‘‘do” the Indian out of his 
poetic fame. 

It had long been the cherished desire of Mr. 
C. Sharpe Penman to penetrate this to him al- 
most mythical region of the West—the quondam 
home of the immortal Hiawatha and the mighty 
Mudjekewis—the land of the Dacotah and Chip- 
pewa—the country whose people, like Henry V., 
swear ‘* by St. Paul,” and whose great men are 
those who traffic in furs—that isotheral Canaan 
where corner lots are wealth, and where money 
is loaned at four per cent. a month. Long had 
Mr. Penman contemplated the vastness of the 
undertaking, and carefully weighed its diffieul- 
ties and dangers. The information that he had 
acquired from the perusal of sundry narratives 
of pioneer life and exploring parties had made 
him in some degree familiar with the hardships 
and privations that he might expect to encoun- 
ter; and besides, the careful study of the most 
recent maps and histories of Minnesota that he 
could obtain (published some six years since) 
convinced him that, with the exception of the 





small trading post known as St. Paul, the entire | 


country was a wilderness, traversed only by wild 
beasts and Indians, and a few vagabond white 
men nearly as barbarous as the Indians them- 
selves. For many months had Mr. P. sought 
in vain for some congenial spirit, as brave and 
reckless as himself, to become his compagnon 
de voyage, end share the delights and dangers 
of his contemplated trip. 

At length, by that good fortune which alone 
favors the brave, opportunity offered. A party 


| your best protection. 


was organizing for a grand “buffalo hunt” in 
this very section of country, to be composed only 
of the most distinguished personages, and. Mr. - 
P. received a pressing invitation to become one 
of the number. Included among them were 
His Excellency the féted Mohammed Pasha and 
sundry (roving) foreign diplomatists, Congress- 
men, and office-hunters, indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of game, and others in pursuit of pleasure 
under difficulties. So rare an opportunity, with 
the promise of such illustrious company, was not 
to be thrown away. Mr. P. eagerly jumped at 
it; and in this case, at least, it is safe to say 
that he did not leap before he looked. Indeed 
he invariably received much credit for his fore- 
sight; and by those who are inclined to believe 
that there is something in a name, it has more 
than once been intimated that the key to his 
usual good fortune was C. sharp. 

Accordingly, Mr. Penman at once began to 
make the necessary preparations, and to look 
about for a proper outfit. He was by no means 
what some sportsmen would style a greenhorn. 
On the contrary, he was a professed disciple of 
Izaak Walton, and a devoted worshiper of Nim- 
rod and Diana. He had angled for sunfish and 
bull-pouts, and hunted gophers and med’-larks 
in Connecticut. He had not always fed on toast 
and tea, nor luxuriated in feather beds; for on 
more than one occasion, while camping out in 
some neighboring woods, he had been reduced to 
corn bread and ham bones. Still, with all his 
experience and knowledge of what should prep- 
erly constitute his mecum portare when on an 
expedition of this sort, he had in this instance 
some doubts as to the items pertaining to his 
outfit. He accordingly determined to write to 
an acquaintance in Minnesota, who had several 
times crossed the Rocky Mountains, fought ‘‘ griz- 
zlies” in California, and starved on the deserts 
of the Cimarron and Gila, and who was conse- 
quently to be considered competent and reliable 
authority. In due time he received the follow- 
ing reply : 





“ Minnesota, May, 1858. 
“Dear Penman,—Your letter of many interrogatories 
has been received. Inclosed is a list of articles suitable 
for yo..r outfit, though there may be some things that I 
have omitted. These your good judgment will supply. 
Your chief difficulty will be a tendency to carry too much. 
A good-sized knapsack should hold all the smaller articles 
of your equipment. Tobacco will secure you friends, and 
is a good commodity for trading with Indians. I don't 
think you need be apprehensive of any danger from the 
redskins, though it is always well to be prepared for emer- 
gencies. A fair supply of wits and a good pair of eyes are 
* Keep your eye skinned’ is the uni- 
versal proverb of the prairies. See sharp. By-the-by, a 
| small party of us here expect to start on a hunting cruise 
about the time you propose, intending to travel in the 
same direction, and would be pleased to join you, or have 
you join us. Will you consent? Yours in haste, 
“ Tick.” 
From the time of the receipt of.this letter un- 
til the day of departure Mr. Penman’s mind was 
| one perfect phantasmagoria of buffalo, Indians, 
| rifles, fishing-tackle, Mackinaw blankets, and 
| moccasins. Often, both waking and dreaming, 
he imagined himself already on the ground; for 
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“Often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 

Eagerly did he await the motions of the great 

men and high officials who had booked them- 
selves for the land of promise. Day after day 
dragged slowly by, but he had not yet heard even 
the first warning note of preparation. ‘‘ Great 
bodies move slowly ;” and, in this case, he began | 
to fear that they would not move at all. At| 
length the auspicious day arrived, and his mis- 
givings proved realities. The expedition was 
abandoned! Fortunate then was it for Mr. P. 
that his philosophy enabled him to abide this bit- 
ter disappointment with equanimity; but more | 





All beyond was a region of dreams and uncer- 
tainties. A thousand tales of the legendary past 
came up before him. Almost he expected to 
hear the war-whoop of the savage from yonder 
wooded islet, to see the panther bounding from 
the adjacent thicket. The fancies of his bewil- 
dered brain were only dispelled after a time 
by the sight of the tall pipes of an approaching 
packet as she steamed around the bend, remind- 
ing him that this is a progressive age. 

Gliding swiftly up the river, each succeeding 
mile developed new beauties in the ever-chang- 
ing panorama. Clusters of picturesque islets, 
whose massive foliage rested on the wave; gently 
sloping hills, covered with green sward to the 








fortunate still that the proposal of his friend summit, and capped with groves of burr-oak that 
*¢ Tick” held out an expedient not likely to fail. | look like apple orchards; fantastic bluffs and 

Before another sun had set he was far on his! isolated rocks; rugged turrets and crags over- 
way toward the Mississippi. grown with vines and mosses, and perched upon 

It is useless to attempt to describe our hero’s | the very verge of the projecting cliff, looking like 
emotions upon beholding, for the first time, the| the ruins of ancient castles or fortresses; ro- 
waters of the mighty river—the ‘‘ parent of per- | mantic little dells and ravines, in which are nes- 
petual streams.” Though he could not exult, | tled the rude log cabin of the pioneer, or the 
like De Soto, in the consciousness that he was' mushroom hamlets of some enterprising settlers 
the first white man who had ever gazed into its | —these constitute the chief features of the Upper 
mysterious depths, still the event was to him | Mississippi. This is what Nature has done. 
scarcely less impressive. As he looked upon its| But though Mr. Penman wondered at the pro- 
placid surface, disturbed by scarcely a ripple, | fasion with which she had here dispensed her 
and reflecting the emerald hue of its wooded | fairest gifts, yet the evidences of the presence of 
banks, and the blue and silver of the flecked sky | man and his labor that continually met his as- 
above, his soul expanded, his pulse beat quickly, | tonished eyes were far more surprising because 
and a new life and vigor leaped through his| more unexpected. He had been sitting for some 
veins. He seemed to stand upon the confines | time in a fit of mental abstraction, leaning on 
of another world. Here was the dividing line | his elbows, with his chin between his hands, 
that separated the wilderness from civilization. | when he suddenly felt himself jostled, and, on 
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looking up, discovered 
an ambiguous looking 
individual, who appear- 
ed much like a New 
York alderman run to 
seed, or a member of 
the swell mob disguised 
as a countryman. 

“T say, stranger,” 
said he, with a stately 
wave of his hand, ‘‘ do 
you observe that city 
just yonder?” 

Upon adjusting his 
spectacles, Penman dis- 
covered two or three 
buildings to the left, al- 
most hidden in a rav- 
ine. One was a good- 
sized structure of stone, 
on which was a large 
sign bearing the words, 
“ Forwarding and Com- 
mission—Storage.” A 
small frame shanty, on 
which the words ‘‘ City 
Bakery” were conspic- 
uous, and a tumble- 
down log-house, digni- 
fied by the name of 
** Hotel,” completed the 
number. 

Mr. Penman duly ap- 
prised his companion 
of the result of his ob- 
servations. 

** Well, Sir, that is 
the very best location 
on the river, and is des- 
tined to be the great 
metropolis of the Great West. Yes, Sir!” 

‘*But you don’t mean to say that is a city, 
regularly incorporated !” 

“*Yes, Sir—all laid out and plotted—public 
squares—lots fifty dollars per foot—Mayor and 
all.” 

Penman thought the place rather small for a 
city, and suggested that the greater part of the 
houses might lie back of the bluff—thought the 
hotel business wouldn’t pay. 

‘Look a-here, stranger,” said the other, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ whar do you hail from ?” 

** New York.” 

‘*Humph! thoughtas much. You city chaps 
down East think you are all creation; but I reck- 
on we can teach you a thing or two out here. 
*Twont do to be too free in your remarks about 
things you don’t know nothing about.” 

Penman felt humbled, and retired to his med- 
itations. It was a mystery to him where all the 
stores and commission-houses of the numerous 
self-styled cities that line the river obtained their 
customers. Not from the local population, sure- 
ly. He afterward learned, to his surprise, that 
these often do an immense business—that each is 
the channel through which flows the grain and 
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THE FUTURE METROPOLIS, 


other produce of the back country for miles 
around, and whither the scattered inhabitants 
resort to procure the little necessaries of life. 
Surprising quantities of goods and merchandise 
are daily landed at these embryo metropolises. 
In the fiush times fortunes came at the bidding 
here. 

For three days did Mr. Penman delight in the 
beauties of the ever-changing landscape, while 
the steamer glided onward and onward into the 
silent depths of the wilderness, winding through 
charming islands, some of them dotted with pic- 
turesque wigwams, occasionally passing a steam- 
er or huge raft floating down with the tide, start- 
ling the wild duck from the wave, or the red 
deer from his retreat in the shaded pool. Occa- 
sionally a fisherman’s boat or Indian canoe shoots 
out from some little bay, or is seen coursing along 
the shore; the blackbird whistles in the woods, 
the blue crane stands moping in the water, and 
the eagle and hawk are floating lazily high up 
in the light of the mid-daysun. These were 
his day visions. At night, when the moon was 
shining in her full effulgence, flooding both for- 
est and river with her silvery light, the picture 
was still more enchanting. But then was it 
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grand indeed, and strangely exciting, to see the 
lurid light gleam out from the furnace doors, 
creating fantastic and ever-changing shapes upon 
the shadowy shores; to watch the showers of 
streaming sparks, and to listen to the rushing of 
the water, the heavy clank of the engine, and the 
hoarse breath of the smoke stacks as it came from 
the rosin-fed furnaces—infectious of boiler ex- 
plosions. Moreover, it excited Penman’s appre- 
hensions. He felt uneasy, and his mind wan- 
dered strangely from themes of poetical fancy to 
the study of the mechanical forces. It was the 
only drawback to his complete enjoyment. But 
his journey now drew near its close, and present 
delights were soon to be numbered with the past. 
The steam-whistle sounded, the bel! tolled, the 
engine ceased its movements, and the huge craft 
glided quietly up to her landing. 

**Man the plank! Here, you men—run her 
out—steady—now—run her up—lively there— 
why don’t you take her up? Allashore! Out 
with them casks—lively, I say!” 

Old Tick was waiting on the levee, and in a 
moment had jumped on board. 

** Arrived at last, eh?” he exclaimed, grasp- 
ing Penman’s extended hand. ‘‘I feared you 
had disappointed us. But where’s the Sublime 
Porte and the rest of them ?” 

**Port! Ha! ha! your old failing!” laugh- 
ed Penman. ‘I’m sorry I haven't the article. 
But I’ve a very good sample of brandy in my 
knapsack,”? he added, sotto voce. 

** Ah! very good in its place,” replied Tick, 
wondering at his friend’s singular construction 
of his question. ‘‘ But, I say, where is the dis- 
tinguished Turk and the others who were to ac- 
company you?” 


**Oh! ah! hum! withdrawn from the ticket 
like shrewd politicians who can see no chance 
of being elected. But I'll give you the whole 
story by-and-by—give you an ex-party state- 
ment.” 

‘Well, then, let’s move. 
waiting at the hotel.” 

‘*Directly—as soon as I get the rest of my 
luggage. ‘There goes the bell now!” 

‘* More traps!” ejaculated Tick, as he hastily 
followed the other to the baggage-room. ‘‘ Well, 
you’ve no lack, that’s certain. Be lively now— 
she’s moving!” 

Seizing a number of parcels, he jumped to the 
levee, while Penman delayed for a stray article. 
In the mean time the boat moved off. 

Directly Penman appeared at the foot-lights. 

‘** Hooray there! Here’s a passenger wants 
to go ashore!” shouted the deck hands. ‘Run 
out the plank!” yelled the mate. ‘‘ Here, you 
fellow! Now’s your chance—jump for it!” 

Penman rushed frantically down the extended 
plank, now some six feet from the shore; but as 
he sprang his foot slipped, and he landed most 
unceremoniously, though without bodily injury. 
From C sharp to B flat the transition was easy 
and rapid. 

On the following morning Penman proceeded 
to the appointed place of meeting, fully armed 
and equipped. He had spared neither pains nor 
expense in perfecting his outfit, and had omitted 
nothing that his own or others’ experience, or 
that his imagination suggested might be useful. 
Having donned his hunting costume, strapped 
on his knapsack, blankets, and cooking utensils, 
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stuck his belt full of weapons, shouldered his 
: rifle, and surveyed himself complacently in a mir- 
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ror, he pronounced him- 
self au fait and “ready.” 
His friends were await- 
ing him. 

‘¢ Ah! here he comes 
at last!” said Tick. 
‘¢ But what has he got? 
My eyes! what a trav- 
cling curiosity shop!” 

‘* Why, he has arms 
enough for a pirate!” 
said Skittles. 

“Yes, and boots 
enough for a freeboot- 
er,” added Wabash. 

*¢ Good-morning, gen- 
tlemen!” bowed Pen- 
man, with a_ bland 
smile. ‘* You see here 
a veritable representa- 
tive of the ancient Nim- 
rod. Do you not think 
my outfit unexception- 
able? You observe I 
have all the essentials. 
I’ve always found it 
well to be well pre- 
pared.” 

‘* Preparation is ev- 
ery thing,” remarked 
Skittles, aside. 

This produced an 
explosion of laughter, 
in which Penman felt 
obliged to join, though 
he couldn’t discover 
precisely ‘‘ where the 
joke came in.” 

**You seem in excel- 
lent humor to-day,” he 
continued. ‘If I was certain now that we should 
not be molested by Indians out in these savage 
wilds whither we are going, my mind would rest 
upon a bed of roses. By-the-by, I have a quan- 
tity of trinkets in my knapsack which I hope to 
trade with some of the red men hereabouts ; also 
some tobacco and a handful of half dimes. Iam 
told that the Indians are ignorant of the value 
of coin, and will take a dime for a dollar at any 
time. But why do you laugh, gentlemen? Do 
not my ideas tally with the facts?” 

**Qh yes, brother Penman, exactly. Go on 
—in your own way. You'll be the death of us, 
let alone Injuns!” gasped old Tick, convulsivety. 
** That outfit is proof against savages; they won’t 
dare approach you. Youaresafe. But tospeak 
seriously, Penman, I think you had better leave 
a portion of your traps behind, or really we shall 
have to procure another horse. The animals are 
not very stout. You see we have here all the 
blankets and public stores that we need.” 








“True. But supposing it impossible to pro- | 
eure these things in this part of the country, I} 
took care to buy every thing in New York.” 

‘*So you thought we were all savages in this | 
part of the world, ch? Well, it will do you good 


THE LANDING. 


to come out here. It will enlarge your ideas, 
But here are the horses, so let’s move.” 

Penman felt mortified and slightly irritated, 
but he said nothing, and quietly followed in- 
structions. 

The route of this party varied very little from 
that proposed by the other. It was their design 
to follow up the Mississippi River to St. Cloud, 
and then take a northwesterly course to the Red 
River of the North. Here a few days were to be 
spent in hunting buffalo. Then, if their spirits, 
strength, time, and ammunition held out, they 
were to proceed to Pembina, near the boundary 
of the British possessions, thence to Frazer’s 
River, and across the Rocky Mountains to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, take the overland route to Hong- 
Kong, and return by the ocean route to the 
United States. This, however, was entirely op- 
tional with each. As Penman said: 

“¢A true, devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps.’ 
And there-was no calculating how far they might 
go after they had once got fairly started. 

After a trip of some thirty miles they reached 
St. Paul, the Mecca of the Northwest. We will 
not here attempt to describe Penman’s astonish- 
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ment on beholding a place of so great size and 
such imposing appearance located in the midst 
of a wilderness. Of course it was incomprehens- 
ible to him; and had he not recalled to mind cer- 
tain historical scraps of the medieval time, that 
told how nations dwelt in walled cities, etc., the 
marvelous problem would never have been solved | 
to his satisfaction. 

St. Paul possesses all the characteristics of 
thriving Western cities. It looms up in majes- 
tic proportions, like the huge frame-work of a le- 
viathan, showing rather what is to be than that 
which now is. It is simply a giant in embryo. 
Here stately warehouses and fine blocks of brick 
and stone buildings, mountains of earth, and 
Alps of rock are strangely commingled. Pala- 
tial structures, plank sidewalks, with steps as- 





cending and descending, hills, gullies, ravines, 
lagoons, and ridges, well-graded streets, gas-pipes, 
steamboats, temporary rickety shanties scattered | 
here and there without system or regularity, like | 
drift-wood left by a flood; kidded Beau Brum- | 
mels and moccasined Winnebagoes, lager-beer 
and billiard saloons, with an admixture of to- | 
bacco-pipes, half dimes, city and country scrip, 
bankers and real estate brokers, and a general 
conglomeration of all things good, bad, and in- 
different, form one grand and magnificent hotch- 
potch that outrivals the confusion of the diluvian 
period. Yet these very features are the best ev- 
idences of the wonderful progress and enterprise 
of the place. In truth, the camp-fires of the In- 
dians have but just been extinguished, and the 
wheels of the dray rumble over the fresh trails 
of the bear and deer. 

Penman looked and wondered, and passed his | 
hand over his eyes like one blinded by the sun. 

“‘ Shades of the Magi!” heexclaimed. “But | 
this surpasses all expectation. However, it can | 
be accounted for in a great measure. Emigra- | 
tion tends directly to St. Paul. It is the only 
point in this part of the country that is known 
or heard of abroad. Every body comes here, 
stops here, and settles. It is a great well, and 
all the springs run into it.’ | 

Satisfied with this logical conclusion, he lapsed 
into a brown study. For a time his face wore a , 
puzzled and rather a disappointed look, but pres- 
ently brightened again. 

‘“*Whip up the nags!” he cried, cheerily. 
‘*¢ Let us congratulate ourselves, gentlemen, that 
we are so soon to pass the Rubicon of civiliza- | 
tion. I long to leave all traces of the white 
man behind, and breathe the freedom of the | 
primitive wilderness. Above all, I especially | 
desire to look upon the famed Fails of St. An- | 
thony, which, I am told, includes the wildest and | 
most romantic scenery of the West, rivaling even 
Niagara itself; though, I presume, from its prox- | 
imity to St. Paul, some adventurous pioneers 
have already erected their rude cabins there.” 

*“*Yes; I believe there is also a saw-mill 
there,” replied Tick, laconically. 

**Wouldn’t it be well to examine our weap- 
ons, in case of encountering a stray party of In-' 
dians?” inquired Wabash. The question was 


put to Tick, though particularly intended for 
Penman’s ear. 

**T reckon,” was the reply. 

Penman stole a hasty glance at his armor. 

A few moments passed, and anon the build- 


| ings of a compactly-built city loomed up in the 


distance. 

‘* What place is that?” asked Penman, with 
surprise. 

“St. Anthony.” 

** Shades of the Magi!” was Penman’s sol- 
emn exclamation. 

Shortly afterward their vehicle was rumbling 
through the busy streets of the Manchester of the 
Far West. Granite buildings rose on either side, 
and hotels that rivaled the huge caravansaries of 
Eastern cities. Conspicuous among these is the 
** Winslow House,” to whose capital bill of fare 
Mr. Penman did ample justice, and the anticipa- 
tion of a further acquaintance with which, on his 
return, consoled him for more than one experi- 
ence of short commons on his journey. Immense 
dams spanned the entire breadth of the river, and 
huge mills and manufactories mingled the hum of 


| their heavy machinery with the roar of the foam- 


ing waters. The main street, bordering the river, 
presents quite a business aspect. ‘To the west- 
ward is the University building—a large granite 
structure of imposing appearance. <A beautiful 
wire suspension-bridge and a number of wooden 
ones connect the adjacent thriving city of Min- 
neapolis. In point of beauty it is the queen city 
of the West; and the circumjacent scenery is 
unrivaled. Its lumber business is immense; no 


less than from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of 


lumber being annually manufactured. Some 
| 200,000,000 feet of logs are rafted down every 
season. 

Such was Penman’s hasty review of the place; 
but he ventured few remarks. 

** This is the town. Now let us see the Falls.” 

** Here they are before you!” 

** These! is it possible? Why, I expected to 
listen to the music of the cataract ; but, instead 
of that, I hear nothing but a dam roaring.” 

‘**Tt strikes me your remark is slightly pro- 
fane,”’ remarked Skittles. 

** As you like it,” rejoined Penman, with some 
show of vexation. ‘‘I confess I am disappoint- 


{ed. Instead of Nature, here is nothing but Art. 
There is nothing grand, romantic, beautiful, nor 


picturesque here—nothing but everlasting saw- 
, logs, saw-mills, and mill-dams. If this ever was 
what it has been described, it can now never be 
redeemed. It is all artificial. The romance 
and beauty of St. Anthony is gone forever! I 
confess I am disappointed. ” 

‘‘Nature must succumb to the triumphant 
march of Improvement,” suggested Tick. 


“*Humph!” growled Penman. 

‘* Your mistake is a common one,” remarked 
Skittles, fully sympathizing with Penman’s feel- 
ings. Skittles was a true lover of Nature, and 
for three years had jealously watched the rapid 
innovations of the pioneer settler, yet not with- 
out some satisfaction, since the value of his lands 
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were thus enhanced a hundred- 
fold. ‘‘ Eastern people,” he said, 
‘are apt to get the impression 
that this part of the country is 
almost a wilderness, hardly yet 
redeemed. How few, indeed, 
can have any conception of the x 
rapidity with which it is being , 
settled up! Civilization pur- 
sues one as a remorseful con- 
science does a fugitive criminal. 
He can not escape from it. The 
traveler starts from the East * 
with the design of reaching some ~ 
place where the hand of civiliza- 
tion has not left its imprint— 
where Nature revels in all its 
primitive grandeur of trackless 
forest and unbroken prairie. Steam lends him 
her aid, and speeds him two thousand miles on 
his way, but he is still haunted by the everlasting 
presence of man’s labor. He mounts fleet horses, 
and hundreds of miles are added to his journey ; 
but civilization is still with him. The voice of 
the steam-engine is heard in the bosom of the 
forest, and the smoke of the settler’s cabin curls 
from the lap of the far-off prairie. Ah! Pen- 
man, this is a great country! If any New York- 
er, or any denizen of the cramped states of Eu- 
rope, is inclined to doubt, let him traverse its 
broad expanse, and he will find that the wild 
beast does not make his lair in every timber tract, 
nor the red Indian claim its sovereignty undis- 
puted.” 

*¢ Well done, orator and poet!” shouted Wa- 
bash. ‘‘ Next, music!” So saying, he took 
down an old fiddle from its accustomed place 
and perseveringly punished the ‘* Arkansaw Trav- 
eler.” This had the effect to enliven the en- 
tire party, who had unconsciously lapsed into a 
sentimental fever. It encouraged the plodding 
horses, started up the song of the bobolink and 
redbreast by the wayside, astonished the solemn- 
looking kine, and loosed the loud tongue of San- 
cho the dog, who had until now been silently 
trotting along in the shade of the wagon; the 
passers-by stared; and Sancho bounded on in 
advance, barking his delight. Such was the 
power of music. 

Wabash was an eccentric gentleman from In- 
diana, born and bred on the Wabash bottom, 
and supposed to be proof against mosquitoes and 
fever and ague. He had an inexhaustible fund 
of humor and narrative; and in relating his nu- 
merous stories was wont to take his cue from the 
preceding narrator with the never-failing preface 
of ‘* That reminds me of an incident that hap- 
pened down on the Wabash.” Hence his sobri- 
quet. Skittles, Penman, and Tick have already 
been noticed. These four composed the party. 

This day’s journey was altogether barren of 
adventure, The route, for the most part, trav- 
ersed an open prairie, though at times leading 
through beautiful groves of oak, that nestled here 
and there like island gems in a peaceful sea; and 
occasionally winding along the wooded banks of 
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the silent Mississippi, which, ever and anon, 
greeted the eye with sun-lit smiles, as it danced 
and sparkled through the trees. ‘These were the 


chief features of the scenery. It might have 
been monotonous but for its exceeding beauty. 
Every thing wore the freshness, the vigor, the 
bloom of a perennial spring. Above was that 
deep blue sky—that Minnesota sky—whose ceru- 
lean depths the eye seemed almost to fathom, 
yet only to realize that they were illimitable ; 
while on every side the verdure of trees and prai- 
rie shone with a living green that almost dazzled 
with its brightness—such a green as those may 
never see whose limit of vision includes no more 
than the dusty leaves of nut-brown hue that 
starve in city parks and thoroughfares. But 
brighter than all was the glory of the prairic 
flowers. Far away, as far as the eye could reach, 
they bloomed in every variety of shape and color, 
like one boundless garden of rare exotics, filling 
the air with their delightful perfume. Plants 
that are nurtured by the careful attention of the 
Eastern florist here grew wild in rich profusion. 
Roses of every hue, tulips, lilies, sweet-scented 
verbenas, pinks, sweet-williams, hyacinths, and 
lady-slippers, mingled their sweet breath with 
that of many nameless varieties. To crush them 
beneath the foot seemed sacrilege; yet a prairie 
of flowers might have been plucked from among 
them with no perceptible diminution of their 
number. How many, many flowers were here 
* born to blush unseen, 

And waste their sweetness on the desert air!" 
Were they at the disposal of a city florist, they 
would have proved an inexhaustible mine of 
wealth. 

Penman was enraptured. 
new world to him. 

“ Beautiiul, exceedingly!” he exclaimed. 
‘Were it not for these fenced fields of grain. 
these farms and hamlets that we meet occasion- 
ally, I should almost fancy I trod the delectable 
hunting-ground of the Indian’s heaven.” 

The soil here was not remarkably fertile, be- 
ing sandy; and though all the land had been 
taken up in sections, halves, and quarters, still 
only a small part had been improved or occupied 
by the settler—most of it, indeed, being held by 
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speculators, while those farmers who aimed to 
grow rich on the fat of the land had wisely gone 
still farther west, to the more fertile prairies be- 
yond the Mississippi. Hence, with the excep- 
tion of half a dozen large villages, human habi- 
tations were met only at times, and often a dis- 
tance of eight or ten miles was passed without 
seeing a house or cabin; while, at frequent inter- 
vals along the road side, the expired or still 
smoking embers of the camp-fires of the emigrant 
or tourist marked the spot where they had rested 
for the night. It was hard to realize that but 
four years had passed since this very land was 
the exclusive property of the red man, but now 
transferred to his white brother by sale and 
treaty. These smiling, peaceful prairies have 
been the silent witnesses of many a tragic deed 
of blood, and the celebration of drunken, barba- 
rous orgies. The savage Chippewas have had 
many a scalp-dance here; and the blood of white 
man and Indian has mottled the turf. Just yon- 
der is the ruin of an old French trading-post, 
standing alone in its desolation, a monument of 
man’s avarice and iniquity. Ten years ago that 
Frenchman let out the evil spirits from a barrel 
of whisky, and these entering into the savages 
assembled there, did tear and rend them like the 
demons of the ancient time. Pandemonium was 
then let loose. They howled and yelled, and 
cut themselves with knives; and in the midst of 
their bacchanalian orgies, when their insane rev- 
elry was at its height, they seized the unfortunate 
Vat imprudent trader, tore off his scalp, and 
danced like fiends around the burning timbers 
of his already plundered house. Thus he paid 
the penalty of his crime. 

Late in the afternoon—that is, about five 
o’clock—after traversing for a considerable time 
a ‘reeless prairie of greater extent than any they 
aad before crossed, our adventurers descried the 
welcome outline of a belt of timber on the horizon 
before them. , 

‘‘That’s Big Lake,” said Tick. ‘We will 
camp there to-night. We should gain nothing 
by going a mile or two farther, and a more suita- 
ble and delightful spot is not to be found on the 
route. Besides, it is not best to press the horses 
too hard on the start.” 

**If I mistake not,” said Skittles, ‘it is a 
famous lake for bass. If we are fortunate enough 
to find old Brown’s canoe there the chances are 
that we shall feast to-night.” 

The lake did not belie Tick’s representa- 
tions. It was one of those enchanting sheets of 
water that abound in Minnesota, and for which 
that State is so remarkable. It was not one of 
ordinary lily-padded lagoons, overrun with tall, 
rank rushes that spire up from depths of slimy 
mud, in whose sluggish waters lazy fish float 
motionless the livelong day, and on whose weedy 
shores great frogs and turtles sun themselves 
‘*from morn till dewy eve;” but its fount was 
clear as crystal, like a diamond of the first water 
set in the emerald green of its wooded banks ; 
its waves rippled musically on pebbly shores that 
were rich with variegated agates and brilliant 





cornelians, and almost Javed the green sward 
that carpeted its gently sloping banks. Such 
was Big Lake, though most inappropriately 
named, unless the signification of the word ‘ big” 
implied something remarkable. Its diameter is 
about two miles. 

With assiduity did Tick and Wabash apply 
themselves to the task of making preparations 
for the night, while Penman stood by, with 
hands in his pockets, curiously eying their 
movements, but entirely at a loss how to lend a 
helping hand, until aroused by the sharp voice 
of Tick, who rather peremptorily remarked that 
**those who expected to eat supper must expect 
to help get it.” 

Forthwith, Penman being duly instructed, 
proceeded to gather dry fuel for the camp-fire, 
while his companions were no less busy. The 
horses, speedily relieved of their harnesses, were 
permitted to graze ad libitum, the tea-kettle came 
forth from its covert, and promiscuous biscuit, 
pork, salt, pepper, cheese, and crackers from 
their hiding-places, blankets and knapsacks were 
brought out, and fresh water dipped from the 
lake, while Sancho, for lack of more profitable 
employment, snapped his trap-like jaws at every 
tormenting fly sans souci. 

Meanwhiie, during these hasty preparations 
for supper, Skittles had stolen away unobserved, 
discovered the wished-for canoe, and was now 
seen in the middle of the lake beating the air 
and the water with a choice bit of pork that he 
had fastened to his hook in lieu of a better bait, 
evidently with much profit to himself and detri- 
ment to the fish. This sight was too much for 
Penman. He had one of Conroy’s best 200 feet 
trolling lines, with spoon attached, that had never 
yet been proved; and, eager to test its merit, he 
ran down to a neighboring point of land, hailed 
his comrade, and was magnanimously received 
on board. The spoon worked to a charm, and 
in half an hour fish enough were caught to sur- 
feit a score of appetites more ravenous than 
theirs. The bass is a strong fish, and the sport 
of capturing him is most exciting. He strikes 
boldly, and pulls with a will. You feel that 
first tug run through every nerve like an electric 
thrill. Between you and the fish the sensation 
is reciprocal. As soon as he feels himself hooked 
his efforts to free himself are most extraordinary, 
and require much skill to prevent. Anon you 
see his huge nose plowing the water one hundred 
feet distant as he allows himself to be drawn 
rapidly toward you; then suddenly he rallies and 
throws his body clear out of the water, or betimes 
darts away with the line like a runaway steed 
with the bits in his teeth. But you humor him 
according to his notions, giving him the line 
when necessary, though keeping his nose always 
toward you, and directly you have the ineffable 
satisfaction of lifting a huge twelve-pounder over 
the side of your canoe, and seeing him flounder 
on the bottom. He is fine game for a sports- 
man. 

Hearty was the welcome the fishermen re- 
ceived on their return, and in a twinkling one 
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of the fish, cut up in sections, was frizzling and | 
sputtering in melted pork scraps, the sweet savor 
thereof ascending most gratefully to the nostrils | 
ofall. Eight eyes regarded wistfully that magic | 
ring of iron—that frying pan, and Sancho crawled 
still nearer to the side of the hungry travelers, | 
fidgeting and whining his impatience. | 
When all was ready none needed a second in- 
vitation to partake of the appetizing viands. 
Huge mouthfuls of fish and bread were hastily | 
washed to place by copious draughts of coffee, 
and an incredible amount of ham and biscuit 
was quickly disposed of with an appetite truly 
startling to dyspeptics and users of ‘*‘ pepsin.” 
Long was the feast protracted, and when at 
length the most voracious of them all declared 
himself satisfied, and had wiped his well-used 
knife, the stars were shining brightly in the clear 
blue sky, and a veteran owl had commenced his 
nightly hoots from the top of an adjacent tree. 
Then once more the flickering embers of the fire 
were kindled into a cheerful blaze (for the even- 
ing air was cool). "Wabash took down his fiddle 
and the others their tobacco-pipes, and, while he 
vigorously executed the Virginia reel, they de- 





voted themselves to ‘‘ Virginia twist,” until at 


length, under the soothing influence of musical 
airs and vapory smoke, all yielded to the de- 
mands of the drowsy god, and resignedly com- 
mitted their wearied bodies to his care. 

At midnight the moon got up—that jolly old - 
half-moon—and laughed at her reflection down 
in the sparkling lake; and with her coming came 
spectral figures, shapes, and shadows, creeping 
out from every copse and thicket. The hooting 
owl winged his noiseless flight to some distant 
tree, and the gentle breeze, that had rustled the 
leaves and rippled the lake, now died away, and 
all was still. Naught was heard in the camp 
save the deep breathing of the slumberers and the 
munching of the horses near at hand. Wabash 
lay snugly enveloped in his blanket, with his head 
comfortably pillowed upon a bag of oats, but he 
slept uneasily. He had eaten too bountifully 
of bass, and bad dreams distressed him. His 
fancy conjured up visions of wild beasts and 
savages, and burnings and tortures, and once or 
twice he started with the belief that blood-thirsty 
demons approached him with stealthy steps to 
take his life. Had he fairly awakened, the 


spectre of his dream would have assumed a more 
tangible shape; for one of the horses had scented 
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the oats in the hag, and, strangely venturesome, 
cautiously approached until the coveted prize was 
directly under his nose. At first he pricked his 
ears suspiciously, then smelled, snuffed, and at 
last, emboldened, seized it with his teeth, taking 
up at the same mouthful a large bunch of the 
sleeper’s hair. Meanwhile Wabash’s dream ran 
in this wise: he heard the savage at his side, felt 
his hot breath upon his cheek, his heavy hand upon 
his breast, felt his fingers twisting his hair, but 
he could not move a muscle; quickly the sharp 
knife encircled his head; he perspired in agony, 
made one desperate effort, and with the jerk 
that tore his devoted scalp -from the skull he 
started up with a cry more fierce than an Indian 
war-whoop or a city milkman’s yell. With a 
snort of alarm the horse wheeled about, and 
Sancho, per force of habit, barked most lustily. 
The noise and confusion and the tramp of rapid 
feet instantly aroused the heaviest of the sleepers. 

**Great Heavens! what's that ?” shrieked Skit- 
tles, springing to his feet, and glaring about him 
in dismay. 

** A panther! Indians! we're attacked!” yelled 
Penman, clearing his blanket at a jump, with a 
rifle in one hand and pistol in the other. 

***Tacked be dogged !” growled old Tick, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow, and reconnoitering 
the premises ata glance. ‘‘ Attack of the night- 
mare more like. Why can’t you keep quiet, and 
let a fellow sleep?” and he lay down again and 
rolled himself up in his blanket. 

It was half-suspected that he had been a silent 
witness of the whole procedure, for his blanket 
now twitched spasmodically, and a suppressed 
chuckle was heard from its folds. 

Meanwhile, Wabash having assured himself 
of the safety of his scalp, and fully recovered the 
use of his senses, now felt extremely foolish. 
Having solved the mystery to his own satisfaction, 
he would have composed himself to sleep once 
more, could he have resisted the temptation of 
relieving himself of the burden of the joke by 
throwing it upon Skittles and Penman, who had 
not yet recovered from their trepidation. 

** That was a big one!” said he. 

** What? what was it ?” said both, in a breath. 

‘* Why, a striped wolf. Didn’t you see the 
animal?” That was the only way to get rid of 
him—yell like murder. They ain’t afraid of 
fire nor powder, and it ain't no use to shoot at 
’em, for their hide is as thick as a rhinoceros’s.” 

‘*Gracious! what a narrow escape! We 
must stand guard after this. That dog is no 
good at all, or he would have aroused us—con- 
found him.” 

‘Oh, pshaw! It’s nothing to an adventure I 
had down on the Wabash last summer. A party 
of us—” 

‘¢ Oh, lie down and go to sleep,” again growled 
Tick, impatiently. ‘* What’s the use of making 
all this fuss ?” 

‘*Humph! we'll have to go to sleep, for it 
won’t come to us,” rejoined Skittles. ‘‘It’s no 
use trying to sleep any more to-night.” 

However, all lay down again, and the camp 





resumed its usual quiet; but it continued only 
for a moment. With the absence of the wind 
down came the mosquitoes in countless myriads, 
ravenous for blood, and from that moment all 
idea of sleep was at an end. It was their first 
visitation, and the party had not thought it ne- 
cessary to fit up their mosquito nets. Still came 
the mosquitoes, in double phalanxes, ‘‘thicker, 
faster, and more of them,” and hovered and 
floated above. They hummed and sung and 
poised their trenchant blades, and settled down 
and bit and sucked and sung. In vain the vic- 
tims fought and slapped and covered their heads. 
Their tormentors’ sharp bills penetrated all cov- 
erings—boots even, as Wabash affirmed. But 
Wabash played the Stoic and endured their at- 
tacks unmoved, to the wonder and admiration 
of Skittles and Penman, though with the loss of 
an immense amount of blood. 

**Confound the varmints—there’s no end to 
’em!” Penman swore. 

**Pooh! never mind ’em. I don’t feel ’em 
at all,” said Wabash. 

‘‘ That’s no consolation to us. Confound’em, 
there’s two more of the wretches dead. I believe 
I have killed a million, and I can’t see as they 
have diminished at all.” 

**Oh! let ’em bite. You must get used to’em, 
as I am,” said Wabash, again. ‘‘If you lived 
on the Wabash bottom, you might see mosqui- 
toes worth speaking of. Why, I have known 
’em suck a man clean dry in five minutes.” 

Old Tick had remained silent until now. He 
had heroically endured their assaults; but now 
his Stoicism had been taxed to the utmost. 

** Come, boys,” he said, ‘it’s no use. We 
can’t stand this any longer. We shall be eaten 
alive if we remain. It is now three o’clock— 
only an hour and a half to daylight. I think 
we had better hitch up the horses. That will 
take us half an hour. We can then make ten 
or fifteen miles by seven o’clock, get breakfast, 
push on again for two or three hours, and then 
lie by during the heat of the day.” 

All readily agreed to this proposition ; and the 
party soon after took their flight out of Egypt. 
pursued by vindictive hosts. About eight o’clock 
in the morning they passed a large number of 
men busily throwing up an embankment of 
earth. 

‘* What’s that ?—a fort ?” asked Penman. 

‘** No; they are building a railroad. We in- 
tend to travel over this road by steam in the 
course of a year or two.” 

** It strikes me that you Minnesota people are 
more energetic than wise.” 

‘* Folks differ as to that. But let me tell 
you, if you don’t know it, that we are now build- 
ing four railroads in this State.” 

‘** You are a go-ahead people—got up on the 
high-pressure principle. You will ‘bust your 
biler!’” 

‘* In five years we shall be a great State,” pur- 
sued Tick. 

** Ah! yes; the mushroom grows in a day and 
dies in an hour,” rejoined Penman. 
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‘* Get up, there!” shouted the other, and crack- | short, fat, good-natured little man, from Ala- 
ed his whip at the horses. bama, with a rubicund face and ‘jolly red 

The party reached St. Cloud that evening— poy 2 and a cranium considerably bald, was 
distance, seventy-five miles from St. Paul. St. |an honest disciple of Asculapius—honest, we 
Cloud is a town of only three years’ growth; and say; for he had on numerous occasions swal- 
though it has a couple of fine hotels, two or three | lowed his own medicaments! But this un- 
churches, a large number of stores, and is taste- | usual temerity, together with hot rolls at break- 
fully laid out, it is less remarkable for its size, | fast and tea, had so impaired the organism of his 
its rapid progress, and the good quality of its stomach that he was now fain to attest the effi- 
components, than for its natural beauties and | cacy of prairie air and horseback jolts to assist 
picturesque location. It stands ona high wood- | his digestion. To this end he had purchased a 
ed bluff, at a bend of the Mississippi, and is lit- | scrubby Indian pony, bob-tailed and cross-grain- 
erally embosomed in trees. Mrs. Swisshelm, of | ed (oats swallowed askew), and was now pre- 
newspaper and printing-press notoriety, publishes | pared to straddle his prescription, and to endure 
a weekly paper here, which she conducts with | pony’s jerking gait, with a grace becoming the 
ability. | most patient of patients. ‘There was nothing 

At this place the number of the party was in- | peculiar about his dress, if we except his hat, an 
creased to seven. Of the additional dramatis | immense Mexican sombrero, which he declared 
persone may ve mentioned, first, one Major | would answer the treble purpose of umbrella, 
Tewksbury, an English sportsman, anxious to | sun-shade, and shanty. 
test the accuracy of his rifle upon the buffalo and | Addition No. 3 was no less a person than Cap- 
other wild game of the Western prairies, as well | tain Kinks, who was to act in the capacity of 
as to look after a recent purchase of city lots | chaperon and guide to the party for the rest of 
that he had made in the city of ‘*‘ Chippewa”—a | the journey, the greater part of which was to be 
thriving place on the Upper Mississippi. In all | made through an unsettled and little-traveled 
his predilections, tastes, habits, and notions he | country. He was a gentleman of considerable 
was thoroughly English. 
Heworeashooting-jack- 
et of the most fashion- 
able cut, spotless linen 
shirts and colors, of 
which he had an indef- 
inite supply; gloves of 
kid or buckskin, im- | 
mense rubber boots, and | 
a sort of a small mili- ' 
tary cap, which he 
thought especially be- : 
coming. In his speech 
and action he was ex- 
tremely precise, and 
was inclined to look 
upon the free-and-easy 
manner of Western men 
as decidedly vulgar. He 
despised the Yankees; 
and was as profuse in 
his disparagement of | 
every thing American | 
2s he was lavish in his | 
praise of every thing | 
English. The only |*3% 
wonder was that he 
should have ever con- }\ 
sented to leave his na- 
tive land to make his 
home in so disreputable 
a country; and, more | 
than all, to have invest- 
ed his money in it. He ' 
was, however, a person | 
of many good qualities, | 
and proved agreeable 
company throughout 
the expedition. ; 

Dr. Quackenboss, a DUTUE QUACKENBOSS, 
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intelligence, and had traversed this route on | buffalo robes, which they barter for provisions, 
many previous occasions. He subsequently | merchandise, and necessaries of all descriptions. 
proved extremely useful in reseuing the party | The present month of July was the time when 
from watery graves, digging them out of sloughs, | the trains invariably made their appearance, and 
bridging bottomless quagmires, etc., etc. our party looked forward with eager expectation 
The next morning, at the hour for starting, and curiosity to the day when they should mect 
Penman astonished the company by making his| them. Indeed, a small advance-party had al- 
appearance with his head closely shaven. The ready arrived at St. Paul, and the rest were 
razor had done its work thoroughly, and not a | known to be not more than a week’s journey be- 
vestige of last night’s luxuriant head of hair re- | hind. 
mained. He approached majestically, and, re-| Pembina, as is known, is the northernmost 
moving his hat, bowed and regarded his friends | settlement of the United States, being but five 
with the perfect nonchalance of a dandified | miles from the boundary of British America. It 
**croppy” in a public assembly—not at all dis- | contains a population of six or seven hundred 
concerted. A spontaneous burst of uproarious | souls, and was settled originally by British sub- 





laughter greeted him. 





**Wagh! that’s some, anyhow !” yelled Tick. 

** What a subject for a phrenologist!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, carefully manipulating his 
cranium. 

‘ *Ere’s to all the ‘air off your ’ed !” cried the 
Englishman, tossing off an imaginary bumper. 

** Ain’t he a beauty, though!” said Wabash. 
**He reminds me of a chap down on the Wa- 
bash !” 

** What can have happened, my dear friend ?” 
interrupted Skittles, with an air of concern. 
*¢ You look as though you had been scalped !” 

** Ay, there’s the rub! To be or fiot to be 
scalped? that’s the question,” replied “Penman, 
with spirit. ‘‘ For myself, I prefer the latter, 
even though it cost me my hair.” 

**An! I see. So you really took this pre- 
caution to prevent your being scalped by In- 
dians ?” 

**T did, indeed. I’ve no notion of leaving 
my top-knot to ornament any boasting red-skin’s 
wigwam. Now, you see, in case we are worsted 
in an encounter with any hostile savages, it will 
be impossible for them to scalp me.” 

*¢Tt’s not so bad an idea, after all,” said the 


| jects, who supposed they had located on British 
|soil. The greater part of its inhabitants are 
_half-breeds, who gain a livelihood by hunting 

and farming. Their dialect is as various as 
| their origin; being principally Chippewa and 
| bad French, with an admixture of Cree, English, 
| and Gaelic. Pembina is four hundred and six- 
| ty miles from St. Paul, and this is (or was) its 
| nearest market. But now that St. Cloud has 
come to be a town of considerable size, it natu- 
rally aspires to the hope that it may, at no distant 
day, secure this valuable trade of the Red River 
people, since it can not but be an object to them 
| to shorten their long and tedious journey a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles. It seems strange to 
think of a people traveling twenty or thirty days 
to do their shopping; but how much more won- 
derful must it seem to these hyperboreans them- 
selves, during each successive year, to witness 
the rapid advances of civilization, and to find 
thriving towns where all was an unsettled region 
the year before! 

The Pembina fur traffic dates back only to the 
year 1844, when it received its first inception at 
the hands of Norman W. Kittson, the present 
| Mayor of St. Paul. For three years he battled 








Doctor. ‘‘I think J need have no apprehension | with the Hudson’s Bay monopoly with little 
on that score,” he added, rubbing his own bare | promise of success, suffering continued reverses 
pate with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ But really, my | and losses; but from the year 1847 the stream 
friend, I am sorry for you.” of trade began to turn toward the Mississippi 
** And I,” added Skittles. ‘* What a dese-| Valley, and to break over the artificial barriers 
cration of Nature’s endowments! What a waste | imposed by the Company. In 1850 the proceeds 
of beauty! Gentlemen, let us weep for Ado- | of furs collected amounted to $10,000, and in 
nis!” 1857 it had increased to $180,000. In 1844 
‘¢ Better weep for Adonis living than for a | the number of carts employed was only six; in 
dead Hector,” rejoined Penman. ‘I have in- | 1858, six hundred; and it is an interesting fact 
formation from reliable persons that the Indians to notice that four hundred of these came from 
are very troublesome in some parts of the State | the British territory. There is hardly a doubt 
whither we are going ; and I think you may find | that, with the termination of the sway of the 
that proper precautions are not to be snecred | Hudson’s Bay Company, the whole of the trade 
“y heretofore forced through the difficult channel of 
*¢ All aboard for Red River!” now shouted | Nelson’s River will now find its more natural 
Captain Kinks, from the wagon-box, and, crack- | outlet in this direction. Hence there now seems 
ing his whip, the party drove off with colors fly- | more necessity than ever for a military post on 
ing, amidst the cheers of those who had assem-/| the Red River; and it is to be hoped that this 
bled to see them off; the Doctor gallantly bring- | necessity will be supplied by the fort now build- 
ing up the rear. Some two miles from the town | ing at Graham’s Point. 
they struck the old Red River trail, which they | The Red River trail, which our party travel- 
followed. This is the road made by the Pem-| ed, here lay over open prairie, without shade or 
bina carts on their annual visits to St. Paul, | protection from the heat of the sun, which was 
whither they convey valuable freights of furs and | oppre.sive. But the Captain had thoughtfully 
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erected a cotton awning over the wagon, and this 
most gratefully tempered the heat to Penman’s 
shorn head, and shaded the thin-skinned En- 
glishman, Skittles, and Tick. It was only large 
enough for four. The Captain and Wabash oc- 
cupied the driver’s seat. 

Three miles from St. Cloud they crossed the 
Sauk River on a bridge, and after a ride of four 
miles over prairie and oak openings, consider- 
ably cultivated, reached the settlement of St. 
Joseph. (Gracious! what a catalogue of saints! 
Minnesota abounds in that staple.) Here the 
Doctor’s saddle began to be uncomfortable, and 
he showed signs of uneasiness, but he still per- 
severed, and hitched along, with pony’s jerking 
gait, puffing and blowing, his face red with ex- 
ercise, and his dumpy legs pressed closely to 
bobtail’s sides. This caused the party much 
merriment. 

**T say, Doc, do you feel better now?” and 
‘Doc, does your digestion improve?” and * Is 
he easy under the saddle, Doc ?” and a multitude 
of such bantering questions were showered upon 
him, successively, until his proverbially good 
temper became slightly ruffled, and his fiery red 
face grew still redder. At last they reached St. 
Joseph, and he slid heavily from the back of his 
animal, and seated himself upon a convenient 
bench. 

** What’s fun to you, gentlemen, may be the 
death of me,” he said, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. ‘* Whew! but this beats 
tepid baths and mustard poultices!] Well! kill 
or cure is my rule of practice.” 

** More frequently the former, I suspect,” re- 
marked Skittles. ‘‘ But really, Doc, I hope you 
will make an exception in your own favor.” 

** Thanks for your good wishes, but confound 
your nicknames!” returned Quackenboss, with 
a show of warmth. ‘I detest that word ‘ Doc.’ 
It isn’t more than half civil, either, to address a 
member of the profession by that title. You 
Yankees have an inveterate fashion of abbrevia- 
ting all names, as if you were afraid of wasting 
breath, or something of that sort. Now, some 
of my patients used to take the same liberty, and 
called me ‘ Quack’ for short, and my office-boy 
called me ‘ Boss’ for ditto; and now you young 
scape-graces go so far as even to doci: my title, 
as somebody has this horse of mine, by cutting 
off its termination !” 

This amusing repartee elicited a round of 
cheers from the company. 

*¢ The—ah—Doctor is quite right,” said Ma- 
jor Tewksbury, pompously. ‘‘ His gentle re- 
buke is—ah—well-timed. Pardon me, gentle- 
men, but I think there is no country where so 
little respect is shown to age, rank, or station as 
in America. In my opinion, it indicates a boor- 
ish character and bad breeding; in fact, I may 
say—ah—a low rank in the scale of civilization.” 

**T hope you don’t feel hurt by our rudeness, 
or degraded by our companionship,” retorted 
Wabash, with sarcastic manner, and instantly 
running up the American flag. ‘‘ Now, down 


on the Wabash we are different from the Yankees. 








We give every old scoundrel a title whether he 
has aright to it or not. Asa general thing, the 
more titles the worse man. Every body there is 
captain, colonel, or major.” 

**Do you mean personality, Sir?” responded 
the English major, bristling up. 

‘*Not in the least, Mr. Tewksbury. 
posed you came honestly by your title.” 

‘* What, Sir!” fiercely. ‘*Do you mean to 
insinuate that I—” 

‘Stop, now!” interposed the Doctor. Cease 
this dispute, and don’t spill blood here. Re- 
member I haven’t my surgical instruments with 
me. Besides, you know the Atlantic cable now 
unites England and America in one eternal bond 
of fratricidal love!” (The Doctor sometimes 
twisted his words.) 

At this moment Captain Kinks appeared with 
a huge pitcher of beer. 

**Here, gentlemen!” he said; “if you wi// 
froth at the mouth, do itinarational way. Here 
are glasses. You can now draw a bead on each 
other without possibility of personal injury.” 

** Your health, comrades,” nodded the Doctor, 
ashe drank. ‘‘ May your last bier be as agree- 
able as this.” 

This sepulchral joke restored good humor at 
once; and bidding adieu to St. Joseph, they pro- 
ceeded gayly on their way. Tick kindly offered 
to bestride the Doctor’s horse, and the Doctor 
took his place in the wagon. They had traveled 
but a mile or two, when a dense yellowish cloud 
was seen on the distant prairie, and apparently 
moving slowly toward them. 

‘*Hurrah! here come the carts!” shouted 
Kinks. ‘It must be them, and no mistake.” 

Gradually the cloud increased in size, and 
spread away to the southward like the tail of a 
comet, and soon a single ox-cart could be dis- 
tinguished at the head of the column, as if just 
emerging from the thick pall of dust. As the 
train approached, the outlines of other carts, 
filing in long procession, could be defined; and 
soon the foremost came up. Our travelers halt- 
ed to gaze and wonder at the novel spectacle. 
There were some hundred and fifty carts in all 
—rude, wooden vehicles, put together without 
a particle of iron—not excepting tires and linch- 
pins—and each drawn by a single ox, harnessed 
in shafts with gearing of strips of raw hide. The 
appearance of the drivers accompanying was not 
less grotesque. One hardly knew whether to be 
most surprised at the odd uniformity of their cos- 
tume of coarse blue cloth, richly ornate with brass 
buttons, their showy belts of red flannel, and their 
small jaunty caps, or at the remarkable diversity 
of their figures and complexions, including, as it 
did, the fair skin and light-brown curls of the 
Saxon, and the swarthy hue and straight black 
hair of the Indian, with every intermediate shade 
that amalgamation could produce. Each driver 
had the charge of five or six carts, the animals 
being led by a strap tied to the cart next in front 
—so that, while he flourished his whip over the 
back of the leader, the rest were compelled to 
follow, zolens volens. In some cases these straps 
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had chafed the roots of the horns until the flesh 
was raw and bloody, and this added much to the 
woe-begone appearance of the wretched animals. 
Each cart was heavily loaded with furs, which 
were covered with a buffalo robe spread over the 
top. ° 

As the train dragged slowly by, each driver 
raised his cap with a respectful ‘‘ Bonjour !” but 
on every face were traced the lines of care. The 
effects of their long and toilsome journey were 
visible alike on man and beast. Nocheery “‘ wo- 
ha!” was heard from the men, but they walked 
wearily and in silence beside their jaded and over- 
tasked animals, or lay stretched at full length 
upon the tops of their loads, sleeping or half 
awake. The oxen, gaunt and lean, as if they 
had long been strangers to good pasturage, with 
protruding eyes and drooling lips, toiled painful- 
ly with their burdens; while the heavy wheels, 
that had never known grease, kept up an inces- 
sant creaking and groaning, as if speaking for 
the dumb oxen their unspeakable woes. A thick 
coat of dust covered every thing, and black mud 
on the wheels and bellies of the cattle gave good 
evidence of the deep sloughs they had crossed on 
their route. In the middle of the train was a 
cart of more pretensions than the rest, drawn by 
an Indian pony and covered with canvas, con- 
taining the factors of the Fur Company. They 
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were evidently pure Anglo-Saxons, but in their 
general appearance were rougher, if any thing, 
than their half-breed teamsters. A mattress 
spread upon the bottom of the vehicle, and a sus- 
picious black bottle at their side, showed that 
they were not indifferent to creature comforts. 
As they drove by, one of them, with a most re- 
markable ‘‘ Bowery twang,” sung out: 

‘* Ef yer want ter see the finest carriage in the 
train, here yer are!” 

At length the last cart dragged by, and our 
travelers once more resumed their journey, high- 
ly interested in the rare sight they had been per- 
mitted to witness. 

‘* That is a spectacle well worth seeing,” said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ You don’t see such things on the 
other side of the Atlantic, my friend ?” address- 
ing the Englishman. 

** Ah—very ordinary. 
carriages in England.” 

Crossing Jacob’s Prairie, which is five miles 
in length, flanked on both sides with timber, and 
containing many fields of grain, they arrived at 
Cold Spring, a small hamlet, early in the after- 
noon. Here they stopped to dine and bait the 
horses. Provisions were quickly produced and 
spread upon the grass, and, seating themselves 
upon the ground, the party proceeded to dispatch 
their meal in true backwoods style. Major 
Tewksbury discovered 
asmall mound of earth, 
which offering unusual 
facilities for a comfort- 
able seat, he at once ap- 
propriated for himself ; 
but he had hardly got 
fairly to work with 
knife and fork before he 
suddenly sprang to his 
feet as ifhe had received 
an electric shock, and 
commenced a series of 
contortions and evolu- 
tions not laid down in 
military tactics. Bis- 
cuit and bacon were 
dashed furiously to the 
ground, and knife, fork, 
and tin plate went fly- 
ing in different direc- 
tions. He stamped, 
kicked, and swore, slap- 
ped his legs and thighs, 
scratched his sides and 
back, and hitched his 
pants and vest. Then 
off went one boot, then 
the other, and then his 
pants followed. What 
could have happened ? 
The cause was plain. 
He had seated himselr 
on an ant-hill, and now 
black ants of the largest 
size were running over 
his body in every direc- 
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tion! There was no eating after this. The ef- | 
fect was magical. Every man was roaring, and | 
screeching, and rolling on the ground, until their 
sides ached with laughter. 

‘¢ What can be the matter with Major ?” gasped 
old Tick, as soon as he could recover his breath. 
**TIsthe man drunk or insane? Oh, Major, what 
is it?” 

“Ugh! ugh!” yelled Tewksbury, still pirouet- 
ting, and executing the most inimitable pas de 
deux. ‘*Ymon fire! I’m bitten to death!” 

*¢ Oh, it’s only an attack of the shakes,” said 
Wabash, provokingly, not forgetting his old 
grudge. ‘‘I’ve seen plenty of ’em on the Wa- 
bash bottom.” 

**Pshaw! he’s going through the Shanghai 
drill,” said Kinks. 

“No; I[haveit. It’s the St. Vitus’s dance,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ I’ve treated many such cases. 
Major, I must write you a prescription immedi- 
ately. You'll never recover unless you take care 
of yourself at once.” 

Forthwith he pulled out pencil and paper, and 
drew up the following prescription : 


SE AGRA VER. ccccccccccccessescced 29 
er ere 19 
Pe vencscciccncsssncscnce 19 
Tic scrnntsscnonsenssoes 49 
WE WE cc ccccmcccescscatiice 19 


** Shake and mix.” 


“There,” said he; ‘‘ that will help you.” 

But, in the mean time, the Major had disap- 
peared, and was now seen behind the wagon 
changing his clothes. 

A ride of five miles farther brought them to 
the small settlement of Richmond, on the Sauk 
River. Thus fartheir journey had been easy, and 
without bodily discomforts; but here they left 
the Red River trail, and followed a blind track 
on the north side of the Sauk valley—the mark 
of the newly-surveyed State road from St. Cloud 
to Breckinridge. Beyond this all was doubt and 
uncertainty; and henceforth the party would 
have to intrust themselves solely to the knowl- 
edge and skill of Captain Kinks to pilot them 
safely to their destination. On receiving this in- 
formation Mr. Penman was in ecstasies. He 
rejoiced in the belief that he had at last reached 
the limit of civilization, and was soon likely to 
get to the celebrated ‘‘ jumping-off place” in the 
region of sundown. All thought of danger from 
savages was banished by the joy he anticipated 
in beholding and mingling with the native chil- 
dren of the forest. 

**T am impatient,” he said, ‘‘ for the hour to 
come when I can grasp the hand of some aged 
chieftain, and gazing on his inspired brow, hear 
him talk of the Spirit Land and the far-off hunt- 
ing grounds of his forefathers. I long to listen 
to the sweet and gentle lullaby of the young 
squaw, as she soothes her babe to rest, amidst 
the warbling of mocking-birds and the rounde- 
lays of the whip-poor-will, as.they blend their 
notes with hers. I long to realize my many 
dreams of picturesque wigwams amidst flowery 
groves, of light birchen canoes bounding over 





| foaming breakers and dashing rapids, the wild 
Preeen and the mysterious ceremonies of the mys- 
tic ‘‘ medicine man ;” to roam in peaceful groves, 
where resounds the ‘love-cong of the young brave 
to the blushing and innocent maiden; to hear 
the shrill war-whoop, and the wild shouts of 
victorious warriors over the scalps of countless 
enemies; to—hum—ah.” 

Here Penman’s flight of fancy carried him so 
high that he was in danger of being lost forever. 

** Hear war-whoops, eh?” said Kinks, with a 
provoking grin. ‘‘ If what you heard at St. Cloud 
is correct, about the Indians being hostile, your 
last wish may soon be gratified.” 

Penman involuntarily placed his hand on his 
poll, but made no reply. He was soon after de- 
tected putting fresh caps on his revolver. 

The Captain had heard rumors before he 
started of renewed hostilities between the Sioux 
and the Chippewas, as well as that some strag- 
gling war-parties had levied on the cattle and 
provisions of some of the settlers in the Sauk 
valley, but he gave so little credence to them that 
he thought them not worth repeating. However, 
he had privately determined to make inquiries of 
a friend who lived some twenty miles beyond, 
and whose name had been mentioned as one of 
those who had received attentions from the In- 
dians. This man’s house he knew lay directly 
on the trail the Indians followed in passing from 
their own to the enemy’s country. 

The scenery of the Sauk valley is beautiful 
and varied. Lakes and streams are met success- 
ively, and pleasant groves of oak diversify the 
undulating prairie which stretches away in grace- 
ful curves, till in the dim distance it meets the 
horizon, while the serpentine course of the river 
is plainly traced by the dense belts of oak and 
willow that skirt its banks. It is one of the 
most favored spots of earth, and Nature has here 
surpassed the perfection of art in laying out and 
adorning’ her lawns.and parks and groves and 
terraces. As the party advances, a gigantic 
crane starts up from the river with its shrill, 
harsh voice, and flapping his huge wings sails 
lazily away to some place of fancied security ; 
the prairie chicken rises with its windy whir, and 
wild pigeons flutter in the oaks and willows, while 
on a distant ridge a herd of deer are quietly feed- 
ing. Anon a solitary buck darts out from a wil- 
low copse on the opposite bank, and tossing his 
head aloft, bounds gracefully over the prairie. 
Penman seizes his rifle with nervous haste and 
fires. The bullet glances over the water, and 
the deer gallops away unhurt. All laugh, and 
Penman, much mortified, reloads in silence. 
Anon a solitary log-house is passed, surrounded 
with cultivated fields, or a rickety shanty mark- 
ing some unoccupied claim. And thus the pass- 
ing hours are whiled away, the country growing 
more beautiful at every step, and exciting fre- 
quent exclamations of delight. At length the set- 
ting sun sinks in the western sky, and with the 
approach of evening the mosquitoes, those dreaded 
pests and the only curse of this western paradise, 
begin to swarm in countless myriads, coming up 
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from the river in clouds, and filling the air with | zone of smudges, and at night his only safety is 
their ceaseless hum. It is time to camp, but | within his mosquito net. 
what a prospect for comfort! for quiet sleep! It | ‘Thus we find our adventurers disposed in camp. 
is true the air is still and balmy, the rich sward | In the thick smoke of their smudges, or securely 
soft as velvet, the sky radiant with mellow hues, | ensconced within the mosquito bars which they 
and softly blending shadows are floating over the | have carefully erected on suitable sticks, they 
prairie, all inviting rest, a quiet siesta, and a’ bid defience to their tormentors. The horses. 
calm repose ; but what a ‘mockery of bliss! what | too, usually so averse to fire, now boldly ap- 
an aggravation! To pause here, allured by these | proach and stand quietly in the thickest of the 
delights, is but to consign one’s self to voluntary smoke, blinking their smarting eyes, but thank- 
martyrdom, to endure exquisite tortures, to be | ful for the temporary relief. The evening meal 
consumed by minutest particles. But this is low | is hastily dispatched, and now, all drawing forth 
ground. Yonder knoll, away from the river, | their tobacco-pipes, sought to ease ‘‘ the ills that 
where the evening breeze has full scope, may | flesh is heir to,” as one cures ham and bacon, by 
afford some relicf, and the horses’ heads are | a permeating investment of smoke. Smoke was 
turned thitherward. | their only solace in that hour of trial, and though 
On the way an odd-looking individual is ob- | they endured all with Stoical resignation, not an 
served near by, seated on a stump, vigorously | eye was tearless. 
beating the air with both hands, and apparently | ” Said Skittles to Tick, awaking from a sort 
going through a series of gymnastic exercises. | of reverie, ‘It’s singular, i isn’t it, that it is only 
** Halloa!” shouted Tick. ‘I say, stranger, | | the female mosquito that torments us and steals 
are there many mosquitoes about here! | away our blood ?” 
**Well, no—not very—thick about here, ** Didn’t know it.” 
though there’s a—good many—over—yonder!”| ‘‘It’s even so. Surely any one can see that 
was the broken reply, each pause being filled up| their onslaughts are made with real feminine 
with spasmodic blows and slaps at what seemed | ferocity, such as the other sex is incapable of.” 
to be invisible objects. ‘** How can you distinguish the one from the 
‘¢ We'll go on a piece,” said Kinks. But mat-' other?” asked the Doctor from within his re- 
ters did not improve. They accordingly camped, | treat. 
resignedly submitting to the force of circum-| ‘‘By their shape and color, and especially 
stances. The duties of the hour were performed | their bite. Didn’t I just say that it was only the 
with astonishing alacrity, for continued and rapid females that bit? But really, it does seem to 
motion was the only salvation of each individual. | me as if I never before saw them equaled in 
Even the indolent and aristocratic Englishman | size, numbers, and variety ; for here are scuttle- 
forgot his high-bred notions, and applied himself | backs, ring-tails, browns and blacks, and short- 
with becoming industry to collecting materials | horned gallinippers, any one of which might be 
for making ‘‘ smudges,” regardless of his kid | mistaken for a bird at a little distance.” 
gloves and spotless linen. The horses, too, hun-| ‘‘ Nor I,” said Wabash, ‘‘ excepting down on 
gry though they were, cropped but hasty mouth-| the Wabash bottom, where they are hunted for 
fuls of the tempting and luxuriant grass, and | snipe.” 
after rolling upon the earth, and rubbing their} ‘‘Come, friend Skittles!” spoke Penman, 
sides against trees and bushes, finally parted | ‘‘ you are quite an entomologist ; can’t you write 
their halters, and galloped away over the prairie | or read us 2 short dissertation on the mosquito. 
to rid themselves of their winged tormentors. | his life and habits ?” 
This made extra work for somebody, and ‘*¢Certainly,” replied §., proceeding to the 
Skittles, who volunteered to go out and bring} task at once. ‘‘The mosquito is an offensive 
them back had the misfortune to get mired in| and venomous species of insect. (That's so. ; 
a slough, where he was so bitten by mosqui-| He abides in swamps and marshes, though he 
toes as hardly to be recognizable the next | does by no means confine himself to those local- 
morning. His face and hands were greatly | ities. (Wewishhedid.) His bill is long, sharp, 
blotched and swollen, and bore the appearance | and piercing, and his voice is like unto it. In 
of one having the small-pox. Indeed, so greatly | these respects he differs not from the snipe or 
did he suffer that it was several days before he | sand-hill crane; neither as to his general per- 
fully recovered. If Skittles’s credulity had ever | sonal appearance, particularly when on the wing. 
before been put to the test by the mosquito stories | He also much reminds one of a Scotch bag-pipe. 
of the Western backwoodsmen, he was now pre-| and yet is unlike it, inasmuch that his piping 
pared to believe every thing. As to their num-| ceases when his bag is full, and vice versa. He 
bers and ferocity there can be no exaggeration. | delights in blood and torture, and his cruelty is 
It is easy to imagine that a person exposed, even | particularly manifest, in that he invariably sucks 
for a short time, to their attacks, without cover-| his victim through a tube instead of swallowing 
ing, would not long survive the poisonous effects | him at once. (Ruffian!) His appetite is insatia- 
of their bites. In most parts of the unsettled | ble, and is limited only by his capacity. When 
country it is impossible to live without suitable | full, he retires for a time, but like the chamber 
protection for the body. No hunter or lumber-! of a Colt’s revolver, returns to the charge as 
Man goes without it, even in the middle of the | often as he goes off; so also, if he be driven away 
day. At evening he surrounds himself with a’ forcibly, and for this his pertinacity is remarka- 
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ble. But of what possible use he is I wot not, 
unless it be as a model of industry and perse- 
verance.” (Bravo.) 

Skittles might have expatiated still farther— 
for he seemed perfectly familiar with his subject— 
had not a quick, low growl from the dog sudden- 
ly cut his remarks short. Another growl fol- 
lowed, then a quick, angry bark. All listened 
breathlessly—it was impossible for the eye to pene- 
trate the thick vail of smoke. Short, quick steps 
were distinctly heard in the distance, then a sound 
as of a brief struggle, and of an animal choking 
for breath, accompanied with low guttural tones. 
Penman thought of his previous night alarm, 
and now prepared himself for the unknown dan- 

r. 

‘¢ What do you think it is, Captain?” asked 
he, with a whisper. 

*¢ Perhaps a wild cat has attacked one of the 
horses,” suggested Skittles. 

‘* No, they are all here.” 

‘** Wolves fighting, perhaps ?” said the Major. 

*¢ A mosquito combat,” hinted Wabash ; “or 
possibly they are just finishing that man we saw 
before supper.” 

*¢ Hark!” said Pen- 
man. ‘Don’t make 
fun. It may be some 
real danger. There! | 
Hear that!” { 

The sounds had now | 
approached much near- 
er, and the struggling, 
scuffing, and choking 
were greatly increased. 
Penman would have 
now called for a volun- 
teer to reconnoitre, had § 
he not been deterred by | 
observing the imper--| 
turbable gravity of the | 
Captain and Tick, who § 
puffed their black-stcm- 
med pipes in silent con- | 
tempt of the fears and 
opinions of the ‘‘ green- 
horns” in theparty. But 
now came the crisis. 
There was arush of feet, & 
a quick, heavy fall, and 
a low agonizing groan, 
then presently a cry for 
help. ‘There was a hu- 
man being in peril! 

‘¢ Halloa! helpm—” 
The exclamation was 
cut short, and then came 
another rush. 

Tick and Kinks now 
crawled out from the 
smoke, and the rest of 
the party tumbled out 
of their comfortable 
quarters inside the mos- 
quito bars. The mys- 
tery was cleared up at 











once. By the dim light of the stars the shadowy 
outline of a man was defined holding by a rope 
an animal of some sort, which was pitching and 
plunging and dartingin every direction. Between 
the two there appeared to be a desperate conflict, 
and it seemed doubtful which would triumph in 
the end, for often the beast would give the rope 
a sudden jerk that would almost pitch the other 
head foremost to the ground. Then recovering 
from the shock, the man would bestow upon him 
a shower of expletives, catching at each word 
like a drowning man for breath, and vainly en- 
deavoring to keep him in control. Thus for 
several minutes this semi-comic tragedy was kept 
up, to the infinite amusement of the spectators. 
At length the man came within fair speaking 
distance. 

‘* Halloa!” said Tick. 

** Halloa!” bawled he. ‘* What’s the time of 
night? Who's there? Where you bound? Any 
—whoa, I say! Confound your pesky hide! Go- 
ing on further in the morning? I've got to tie 
up here somewhere to-night. 'Whoa—hey there 
—hblast your picter !” 

From numerous hints it was evident that he_ 
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wished to pass the night in camp, but they were 
not recognized. Finally, after exhausting the 
whole Western catalogue of travelers’ queries, he 
proceeded on his way with the following answer 
to the oft-repeated question of ‘‘ what’s the mat- 
ter?” ‘I’ve got a tarnation heifer here—blast 
her !—that’s as wild as Satan, and I’m going to 
drive her until morning, and see if I can’t tame 
her!” So saying, he plunged into the dark- 
ness. 

This explained the whole. All admired the 
stranger’s pluck ; but it was evident that if either 
triumphed in the end, it must be the heifer. 





THE COSTLY KISS: 
A NEW YORK DETECTIVE EXPERIENCE. 


WHOLESALE hardware store down town 

was entered, the safe opened, and sixteen 
thousand dollars taken, one night last August. 
Next morning complaint was made, and I was 
sent to work the case. 

On examining the premises every thing showed 
the touch of a professional hand. The lock of 
the front door had been ‘ tooled” effectually ; 
the bolt was dislodged, and could not be shot. 
The door of the counting-room had been kicked 
in, the thin partition making this an easy mat- 
ter. The safe had been opened without violence, 
a key fitted to the lock having evidently been 
used. The fall-rope—the stout rope used for 
hoisting goods to the upper stories—had been 
cut; one end had been made fast to a handle of 
the safe; the other end hung out from the win- 
dow, which opened into an alley-way some fif- 
teen or twenty feet below. It seemed plain that 
the thief had been unwilling to run the risk of 
coming out through the front door into the street 
—it might have been nearly daylight—and had 
preferred this less exposed exit. Nothing in the 
store had been taken, with the exception of a 
pair of silver-mounted pistols; the thief had, 
reasonably, been content with the booty found 
in the safe. 

After concluding this examination I received 
from the partners a description of the money 
stolen. It consisted of new bills on a Massa- 
chusetts bank—fives and tens—twelve thou- 
sand of the amount having a private mark, put 
on at the bank, for reasons of their own. This 
mark was a ‘‘Co,” written in small letters, in red 
ink, near the right-hand lower corner. Besides, 
I was shown pistols of the same pattern as the 
ones taken. Lastly, I took a look at the key of 
the safe. It was a plain, straight key; the tip 
serewed on. The make of the key was such that 
it could not easily be copied; I doubt whether 
an impression could have been taken from it in 
wax worth any thing. This key had been in the 
pocket of the senior partner over night. There 
was a duplicate tip kept in a drawer of one of 
the counting-room desks very carelessly; but this 
drawer was found Jocked, and the tip within. I 
borrowed this tip, as it might possibly be of use 
to me. 


Before I left. I asked the partners if they sus- ! 





pected any body on their premises? No: their 
porter, a respectable black man, had been in 
their employ for fourteen years; they knew him 
to be honest. Of their clerks, one was a boy, 
just from the country ; next to him was a young 
man, a nephew of the junior partner, engaged to 
be married to the adopted daughter of the senior 
partner, and about to receive an interest in the 
business ; the head-clerk was a superintendent 
of a Sunday-school in Brooklyn, and therefore 
above suspicion; the book-keeper, an elderly 
young man, bald, bachelor, quiet, regular, relia- 
ble as an interest-table. No, again; it was not 
possible that the work had been done by any one 
connected with the establishment. True, the 
safe had been opened by some one who had used 
the right key; but if this had been done by one 
of the employés, he would not have made such a 
fuss about getting in and out. 

The first step I took was to get my cards 
printed. Here’s one of them that I keep as a 
memento of this case. You see I describe the 
bills, noticing particularly the private mark—the 
‘*Co”—and offer a reward to any one giving in- 
formation at police head-quarters of the person 
offering such bills; and there is a reward of one 
hundred dollars for the recovery of the whole 
amount—a« ridiculously small reward, but all 
they would allow me to offer. These cards I 
distributed at bar-rooms, billiard-saloons, eat- 
ing-houses, livery-stables, lodging-houses, in- 
cluding some hotels; shipping offices; the for- 
eign steamers, of course; exchange offices, and 
other places likely to be patronized by ‘‘ cracks- 
men.” I also sent some of the cards to the po- 
lice of other cities. And this was all I could do. 
I had set my hooks, and now must wait patient- 
ly for a bite. 

When I first entered the force I was told that 
I must cultivate my bump cf patience, and I 
have had occasion to learn the value of the ad- 
vice. It was annoying to have day after day go 
by with no advance made in my work, but there 
was no help for it. It was nearly a week before 
I got even a nibble. 

This came in the form of a note left at the 
office, informing the deputy that something 
might be learned about the bills marked ‘‘ Co” 
by calling at such a number Greenwich Street, a 
place where I had left one of my cards. I went 
over there immediately, and found that one of 
my fives, marked, had been taken there, at the 
bar, the night before; but it had not been noticed 
as a marked bill until after the man had gone. 
The bar-keeper, however, remembered the man, 
and described him. The description answered 
to no one I knew. All I could do was to cireu- 
late the description, and hope that some brother 
officer might ‘light upon him; I might, myself. 
Not much, however, from that nibble; but as 
the possessor of the ‘* swag” had begun to spend 
on his money, I had hopes of having something 
to do before long. 

Next day another call at the office from a liv- 
ery-stable keeper in East Broadway. I wasn’t in 
when he called, but the sergeant took the man’s 
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information, and told him he’d send me up to his | likely, as she said, that the bill came from the 
place. I went, and found he had taken in a| bindery; but that I’d be round that evening, and 
*¢ fineff” (5), one of my marked bills. It was al if the fellow she’d spoken of should happen to 
man I’d had dealings with before; and when I left come home with her, or come in to invite her to 
one of my cards with him he said, jokingly, that | go any where with him, why, I could see him, 
if my man came in his way he’d halter him for | and then find out what kind of a person he was. 
me, and put him in a clean stall till called for. The widow said she wouldn’t speak to Jenny if 
Well, what I got from this source was just this: | I thought it wasn’t best; and that if I would 
the stable-keeper had taken the ‘‘V” from a/ make inquiries about this Gregory’s character— 
grocer close by; and when the horse man ques-| that was the name Jenny called him by—she’d 
tioned the provision man, he said he’d taken it | be very much obliged to me. And we agreed 
from a widow woman that kept a boarding-house | that I should come there that evening, and—if 
in that neighborhood. They hadn’t questioned | there was any occasion for it—I should pass as 
the widow, but left that for me; so I got her ad- | a distant relation of hers from Rhode Island, 
dress, and went right to the house. It was about | where her husband came from. And so, after 
eleven o’clock, and she was in the heat of get- | fixing on the best time to call, I came away. 
ting dinner—came up to see me with a very red | At the office again; and there I found a mes- 
face and her sleeves rolled up. However, I | sage waiting for me to go to a station-house down 
won’t take time to paint her picture. The | town, to see 2 young woman who had been of- 
amount of my visit there was that she had tak- | fering some of my marked bills. You see my 
en the bill from one of her boarders, a nice little | hooks were getting nibbles for me in several di- 
girl, she said, by the name of Jenny Rice; she | rections. 

worked at a bindery down town, and was the} On my way down town I stopped in at the 
widow’s seventh or eleventh cousin, in some way. | store, and told the partners that I was started at 
She gave me an exact account of the relationship, | last on several scents, and should drive my man 
but I never can remember farther than second | to earth in a few days. The news was accepta- 
cousin in my own family. Well, I asked the | ble to them, as you may suppose. 

widow how she supposed Jenny came by the bill. | Well, at the station-house I found a young 
I had told her at first that the bill was a bad one, | Irishwoman, who, they said, had been offering 
and I had received it in business, and traced it | some marked bills at a shipping-office, in pay- 
round to her. She said she had no idea; most ment for a second-cabin passage to Liverpool. 
likely for wages at the bindery. By this time I; The money was shown me—about seventy-five 
had made up my mind that the widow was an | dollars—and I recognized it at once. The wo- 


honest, reliable kind of a little woman, and I man was an unusually pretty Irish girl, well 


gave her some idea of what was in the wind; dressed, and having the appearance of being a 
told her I was an officer,-and said something | first-class servant. She gave her name as Mar- 
about a reward. I told her I was anxious to garet—she wouldn’t give the other—and she 
know something about Jenny’s acquaintances; | seemed determined to keep her own affairs to 
what young men she knew, etc. herself. I perceived, as I thought, that she was 

‘** Now,” says she, ‘‘ Jenny’s an honest girl; | what the French call enceinte. Poor thing! I 
that I know ; but I don’t like the company she | said to myself, it’s more than likely that the very 
keeps—that’s a fact! That is, I don’t mean | rascal I’m after is your deceiver, and has given 
company in general; but there’s a young fellow | you this money to get you off to Ireland, out of 
that’s walked up home with her, and taken her | the way. 
out to concerts a few times, that I don’t like at | I took Margaret into the Captain’s sitting- 
all. He’s got too much money, and is rather too | room, and tried to talk with her, but I was met 
much of a gentleman—not that he’s a bit too | at the outset with such a speech as this: 
good for her, but he isn’t the kind of a young, “ Mr. Officer,” said she, ‘‘ you may spare your 
man I want to see paying attentions to my| words. My secret is dearer to me—dearer even 
Jenny—she’s the same to me as a daughter. than the baby that lies near my heart. God 
Jenny’s got his daguerreotype locked up some-| bless and preserve it! It will save trouble for 
where, the foolish girl! I wish I could get it} me to speak plainly now at the start. I shall 
for you, but it won’t do to try to get into her! never tell who gave me that money.” 
drawer. But he couldn’t have given her jfive| Iwasa good deal taken aback by such a speech 
dollars ; that’s out of the question! I'd better| as that, you know. About all I could say was 
ask Jenny where she got it. I'll ask her this | what I did: 
noon; and if you’ll come here this afternoon I'll ‘* We must put you in prison until you do,” 
tell you what she says.” | says I. 

Now the widow’s talk about this young man| ‘ Very well,” she replied; ‘‘I can stand that 
had interested me, as you may guess. I wanted | well enough, though I woukdn’t like to have his 
to see him; and I thought I could do it best by | baby bornina prison! But it’s a vow I’ve made, 
being at the house toward night, when he might | and I'll never be left to break a vow that my con- 
walk home with Jenny. So I told Mrs. Gould—| science and my heart tell me to keep.” 
the widow, that is—that I’d rather she wouldn’t; ‘‘ Well, Margaret,” I said, ‘you may think 
say any thing to Jenny about the bill at present; | better of this. I'll see you again to-morrow 
that it wasn’t best to trouble her, for it was most morning ;” and I had her put into the room of 
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one of the sergeants, who was absent on leave, 
for over night. I thought it possible that a 
night’s confinement might be an argument with 
her, and, besides, I had a dim hope that my visit 
at Mrs. Gould’s that evening might lead to dis- 
coveries which would make the breaking of Mar- 
garet’s vow unnecessary. I had her safe in hand, 
at all events, and could afford to wait for some- 
thing to turn up which should enable me to get 
hold of her secret. Poor girl! I was sincerely 
sorry for her. Her real Irish beauty—the most 
charming beauty, to me, in the world—her dark 
gray eyes, glistening with tears; her sad situa- 
tion; her devotion to her betrayer; all these ex- 
cited my sympathies for her in an alarming de- 
gree—for a policeman: a policeman, you know, 
has no business to have such things as sympathies 
about him. 

Well, I was at Mrs. Gould’s at the set time, 
just before tea. Jenny came home alone—a very 
pretty girl she was, by-the-way, a plump little 
bird of a girl, lively as a wren (‘‘ Jenny Wren” 
I called her, to myself )—and as I sat in the sit- 
ting-room with the widow, I had to be intro- 
duced to her as a Mr. Gould, from Rhode Isl- 
and. She didn’t pay me as much attention as I 
should have liked, but hurried through her tea 
and went up to her room to dress to go out. 

* Tell Sue,” says she, ‘‘ when she comes, to 
come right up to my room.” 

‘Where are you going?” the widow asked. 

‘© Oh, we're going out to spend the evening; 
sha’n’t be home till late. But you needn’t sit 
up; I’ve got the key.” And so she flitted off. 

‘*¢ That Sue,” says Mrs. Gould, as soon as Jen- 
ny was out of hearing, ‘‘ she goes with Gregory 
too! He'll be with them girls to-night, sure as 
rats! Ifyou mean to see him, you’d better fol- 
low the girls.” 

The advice was good, and I soon left the house 
and got a position across the way from which to 
watch them when they came out. Sue arrived 
in a few minutes, and then pretty soon they came 
out together, and turned into East Broadway, I 
following at a proper distance behind. They 
went at a brisk pace down street, and hadn’t 
gone far before they met a young fellow coming 
up. They had a very jolly mecting, laughing 
and talking at a great rate. I didn’t try to get 
a look at him then; I felt sure they were going 
together to some place of amusement, and I could 
follow them in and spot him at my leisure, so I 
let them go along undisturbed. ‘They went on, 
each of the girls taking an arm, until they came 
to the National Theatre, and there they went in. 
I gave them time to get fairly in, and then I 
took a pit ticket and went in too. Looking 
around after I got seated, I soon discovered Jen- 
ny by her bonnet—the trimming was rather pe- 
culiar—and who do you think, by thunder! was 
with her? That young clerk, the one that was 
a relation of one partner, engaged to the daugh- 
ter of the other, and about to become a member 
of the firm himself! 

‘*You—blessed young rascal!” says I to my- 
self, ‘‘ what the—mischief are.you up to?” 





But I didn’t stop to think long there. This 
Charley, as he was called, might recognize me— 
for he had seen me at the store—and be on his 
guard. You see I had at once concluded that 
he was the burglar. I know that I had no dis- 
tinct proof of it, but you know we often _fee/ sure 
of some facts before we are sure. Well, I got 
out into the street; and as I wanted to find a 
quiet place to think, and had plenty of time, I 
went into a saloon near by, and sat down over a 
glass of iced lager. 

Now, if you'll think a moment, you'll see I 
was in something of a quandary. If there had 
been nothing else to do but the arrest of the man 
I believed was the guilty party, why I had only 
to walk back into the theatre and collar Charley 
Taylor, alias Gregory; for I was sure, I thought, 
of his being the man. But then, in a case of 
this kind, in which highly respectable people are 
mixed up, you know, it’s best to be very sure 
and have your proofs before you go to extremi- 
ties. Now I hadn’t got any proofs. 

And then another thing, the recovery of the 
money was really my main business. Justice is 
all very well, of course, but I knew that the hard- 
ware firm down town cared considerably more 
for their sixteen thousand dollars than for the 
appropriator thereof, especially, mind you, if 
said appropriator should prove to be one of them- 
selves, as I may say. But if I were to go and 
dash at Charley in a careless way, he might— 
supposing him guilty—find means to put it out 
of our reach; or he might—of course he would 
—-protest his innocence, and have so arranged 
matters as to demand our proofs. This would 
be difficult, perhaps; at all events, I hadn’t any 
at present. I might watch him and wait till he 
had occasion to pass off some more marked bills, 
but that might be a long and tedious job; and 
then again I might trip him up in a few hours, 
But I had, I thought, a better way. Most like- 
ly Jenny had got that five-dollar bill from him ; 
that was a pretty fair guess. And most likely, 
too, poor Margaret’s money came from the same 
hand, though of that I wasn’t so sure. A young 
rascal like him, who would flirt with sewing-girls 
while engaged at the same time to be married te 
a rich and fashionable young lady, educated, re- 
fined, and all that; and more than this, who 
would steal his own money, so to speak, to the 
tune of sixteen thousand dollars, was bad enough 
for any thing. If any one of my suspicions was 
correct, the others were likely to be. Now, ac- 
cording to my theory, both Jenny and Margaret 
held proofs againsthim. But Margaret wouldn’t 
expose him, and Jenny, probably, was so much 
bewitched with the handsome young villain that 
he could make her believe any thing and do any 
thing for him. It was quite unlikely that she 
would own, for the sake of her own character, 
that he had given her money. Very well, I 
could play off the two girls against each other. 
Make either believe that he was in love with the 
other, and then, you know, jealousy would bring 
out the truth right away. 

By the time I had arrived at these results my 
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second glass of lager had disappeared, and I got 
up, decided on two points at least: one, to let 
Charley alone for the present—I bad him within 
reach any time I wanted him; and the other, to 
go and see Margaret again, and try the effect of 
alittle honest deception. And I thought I might 
as well go then as any time, for it wasn’t late. 
So I went. 

When I got to the station-house they told me 
that the poor girl had been sobbing and moaning 
in a pitiful way, but that for the last hour she 
had been quiet. I knocked at her door, and she 
came and opened it immediately, and looked just 
as if she wasexpectingsome one. When shefound 
it was only me, she went back to her chair and sat | 
down, and her face showed, as plain as could be, 
that she had made up her mind to be faithful to 
her vow, let what would come. She had taken 
off her bennet and arranged her hair—dark, 
wavy hair, done up plainly and tastily—and she 
looked prettier than ever. I oughtn’t to call her 
pretty, for that’s a dittle word, I think. She was 
beautiful enough for a queen, but it was that 
kind of beauty—I declare I can’t describe it, but | 

I should like my sister to have such a face. It 
was goodness and liveliness and sweetness and 
archness, all put together; and her paleness and | 
sad looks rather improved her appearance. 

** So you’re bound you won’t betray Charley?” | 
said I, as I sat down. 

She started up like a wild deer at the name 
Charley; she threw her hands out just as I have | 
seen it done on the stage, and her eyes didn’ t| 
flash, they burned. | 

“< How do you know ?—” she began, and then | 
she changed her tone: 

** Ah, Mr. Officer, didn’t you think you’d 
caught me that time! His name isn’t Charley, 
and it’s guess again, Sir, and worse luck to you.” 

Poor girl! Nature spoke before you did, and | 
betrayed the secret you tried so well to keep. 

‘* No, Margaret,” said I, ‘* you can’t deceive 
me. I know all about it.” 

And I told her enough, and in such a way, as | 





| hear me out. 
| than an hour ago, I saw him making love to a 
| pretty sewing-girl at the theatre.. He is with 


sible. I should want to use it to convince the 
partners of the rascality of Charley; it might, 
perhaps, save his intended bride from making a 
life-long mistake; and, lastly, it was best that 
Margaret herself should know—the sooner the 
better—the character of the man she was evi- 
dently trusting. So I began: 

‘* Margaret,” said I, breaking the stillness, 
and making her start, almost frightened, from 
her seat, ‘* Margaret, this is a bad business of 
minc—” 

“*Sure it is,” she interrupted. 

*¢__And I don’t like to have it to do; but as 
I’m in it I must go on, and I want to have it done 
and over with. Now listen to me: I shall tell 
you nothing but the truth, so help me God! and 
I can prove it all to you if you want it. In the 
first place, you used to live at Mr. Brown’s in 
Tenth Street. Charley boarded there with his 
uncle, and there he met you. (She was shiver- 
ing all the time, though it was a hot night; her 
head was in her hands, so I couldn’t see her 
face.) Charley is engaged to be married to 
Miss Sarah, the young lady that lives with Mr. 
Brown’s partner—perhaps you know her.” 

During this last sentence she slowly raised 
| her head and dooked at me—such a look! I de- 
| clare if some painter could see her as I saw her, 
he could make a picture that people couldn’t 
look away from. 

‘** Mr. Officer,” said Margaret, ‘‘if this is a 
lie you're telling me, may—may God forgive 
you. But you're—breaking—my heart!” 

‘* Margaret,” said I, ‘* it’s the sad truth, and 
nothing more nor less. I havea sister at home, 
and I couldn’t trifle with a woman. And now 
This very night, not much more 


her a great deal, takes her to theatres and con- 
certs, and she is in love with him if he isn’t with 
her.” 

‘*Oh, my God!” she groaned, and rocked 
| herself to and fro. I could hardly standit. If 





to convince her that I knew every thing she fear- | I hadn’t felt so mad at Charley, I don’t know but 
ed, and I asked her to trust me and make a clean I should have had occasion to wipe my eyes too. 
breast of it. | You see, Margaret,” I went on, ‘‘ that this 
“* Very well, Sir,” she said; ‘‘ you seem to | fellow is a thorough rascal, and whatever prom- 
think you know a great deal about our—about | ises he has made you are worth just nothingat all.” 
my affairs. You knowso much you surely can’t| ‘‘ No, Sir!” she burst in; ‘‘he promised me 
want to hear any more from me. You'll be an | money, and he gave it to me, too, with a free 
older man than you are, though, before you get | hand, God bless him! He’s as generous a man 
me to break my vow.’ | as lives; but the rest! oh, the rest! I'd be 
Then she leaned forward, put her head into | glad to think you lied to me, Sir, though I knew 
her hands, and gave up to her feelings. She | ’twould sink you fathoms deep in hell. But 
hadn’t but just controlled her voice while say-| something tells me you're speaking the truth 
ing what she did. I saw that if I wanted to | | with your honest face.” 
know any thing more from her I must bring all | | “That money,” said I, “‘ Margaret, was stolen. 
my facts to bear. But did I want to know | | He has been livi ing a fast life lately, and he had 
more ? Why break the poor thing’s heart with | to rob a store to get money. He broke into his 
the truth ? lown uncle’s store, and took thousands of dol- 
Well, I sat some time thinking about it. | lars, and it’s that that’s bringing every thing out. 
There was no sound in the room but the buzz | The money was marked.” 
of the gas, and, once in a while, the saddest of | And so you're on his track, and I’m fool 
sighs from poor Margaret. I concluded, final- | enough, curse my woman’s weakness, to help 
ly, that it was best to get her statement if pos- | you to more proofs against him!” 
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She went on now for some time in such a 
way that I feared her trouble had crazed her. 
She paced the room, hardly minding me, now 
cursing herself, now him—‘‘ her baby, oh, her 
baby, his baby!” And then she fell on her 
knees at her chair, and uttered one of the wild- 
est, strangest, and yet most beautiful prayers I 
ever heard. From the tone of the prayer I saw 
she was thinking of suicide, and I planned how 
to prevent this. I concluded to take her home 
with me, and leave her under the care of ‘my 
mother and sister. 

Well, I’m making too long a story of this, 
but I can hardly help it. I never was so inter- 
ested for any body as I was for that poor Irish 
girl. I pitied the intended bride of Charley, 
it is true, but I hadn’t seen her, and besides, 
I knew that she hadn’t suffered wrong from 
him. But Margaret! there she was, the poor 
crushed flower, right before me: she’s before me 
now, for that matter. 

To go on now, and finish up as soon as I can. 
I took Margaret home with me. She was glad 
to go, or rather, she went without any objections. 
I led her along as I would a child. At home I 
left her in good hands. 

And now I had the agreeable little task of 
undeceiving the simple-hearted Jenny. There 
wasn’t really any necessity for it, for I had proofs 
enough through Margaret; but, as I thought the 
matter over, I came to the conclusion to use 
Jenny’s proof—if I could get any—and so save 
Margaret an exposure. In this way, too, I could 
spare, somewhat, the feelings of Charley’s family, 
especially of the young lady he was engaged to. 
She was innocent, and it would be too bad to make 
her suffer more than was necessary; that would 
be enough. So, next day, I found Jenny; met 
her at noon, and had a talk with her in Mrs. 
Gould’s sitting-room. She wouldn’t believe what 
I told her, and said that it was ‘‘none of my bus- 
iness” where she got that bill, spiteful and nippy 
as she could be. I convinced her that it was 
my business, and proposed to prove to her that 
what I had told her about Margaret was true. 
I didn’t want to compel her to tell me where she 
got the bill; it was easier and better to get at 
the truth in a gentler way. And soI asked her 
just to go with me and see Margaret. Well, 
finally, she consented to go. Now, if I knew 
how, I should just like to describe the meeting 
between those two girls; but I don’t know how; 





there’s no use in my trying. To tell the truth, 
I left them alone part of the time. When I 
came in again, in about half an hour, contrary | 
to what I expected—for they began at each other | 
somewhat in the way of cats, to speak plainly— | 
I found them almost in each other’s arms, and | 
both crying. 

When I took Jenny away, we walked to Mrs. 
Gould’s without a word on either side. As soon 
as we got seated in the house, 

** Now,” says I, “Miss Jenny, do you want | 
to have Margaret exposed to any more trouble; 
or shall I have what I want from you?” 

**No, no!” she said; ‘‘ Margaret’s had more | 








than her share of trouble. As for me, I’ve only 
been flirting, carrying on a little—ha! ha! (but 
it was a hollow kind of a laugh, Jenny!) and I 
can afford to do any thing, almost, to spare her. 
Only I don’t want to go into court! Must 1?” 

I told her that it might not be necessary; and 
then I asked her, plumply, if Charley gave her 
that bill. 

** Yes, he did!” she said; ‘‘and I’d rather tell 
the whole story than to leave it part told. It 
was this way: Charley tried to snatch a kiss from 
me one evening, and I told him, in fun, that 
kisses were worth a dollar apiece. ‘I'll give 
you five!’ sayshe. ‘ Let’s see your money,’ says 
I; and then he put the bill in my hand, and I, 
like a silly girl, gave him the kiss. I tried to 
make him take back the money, but he wouldn’t 
take it, and finally left it on the floor when he 
went away. I thought then that, as he cared so 
little for money, I could find better use for it than 
he was likely to put it to, and so I paid it to Mrs. 
Gould for board. And zow he'll find what such 
kisses really cost sometimes, I hope; for, if I 
ever liked him, I’m sure I hate him now.” 

So, you see, I had got all the proof I wanted. 
Perhaps I haven’t said, in so many words, that 
Margaret had admitted that Charley had given 
her that money which she offered at the shipping 
office; she did; and, besides this, she had told 
me that she had seen him have large rolls of bills, 
which he said he had inherited. 

Well, my next step was to get hold of Master 
Chariey in such a way that I could secure man 
and money at the sametime. I shall soon come 
to that now, and the end of the story. 

Early next morning I reported progress to the 
Deputy. He seemed as much interested in the 
case as I was, and told me to go on and arrest 
Charley as soon as I could. 

From there I went down to the store, and told 
the partners every thing. They were, of course, 
completely overcome, and didn’t know what to 
say or do. Charley’s uncle spoke first, and pro- 
posed calling him down to talk with him. I ob- 
jected tothis,andtoldthemwhy. Ifthey wanted 
me to recover their money, they must let me do 
it in my own way; and I told them my reasons 
for fearing that he would deny the charge, and 
try to get off himself, and either take the money 
with him, or get rid of it—put it out of our reach 
in some way. The sum was a little too large to 
risk; its loss had straitened them a good deal— 
for, as you may remember, the hard times were 
beginning about then—if they could possibly have 
spared it, I am sure they would have hushed up 
the matter insome way. They concluded, how- 
ever, to leave me to finish the case as I chose, 
making me promise, though, to make nothing 
public—at least not till I had consulted them. 

The way I managed to get the money was this 
—and I take some credit to myself for the pro- 
cess. If you'll bear in mind that I was to do 


nothing publicly, you'll understand better why I 
acted as I did at first : 

I found out that Charley was going to the 
opera that evening with his intended. 


I went 
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there too. I was dressed in opera style, so as to 
be ready to play the part of a gentleman of fash- 
ion, if necessary. I looked around for some time 
before I found Charley and his friend; and when 
I did find them, and saw her, I was sorry, I tell 
you, for what I had got todo. She was not near- 
ly so pretty as Margaret, but she loved him; 
every look and action showed it. I needn’t dwell 
on that, and I don’t want to. It’s enough to 
say that here was another heart to be broken, and 
I was the unfortunate wretch to be the means of 
it!—Sometimes I think I won’t remain in the 
force another day; but I find I’m getting used to 
it. Idon’t want any more cases like this, though. 
—Between the acts I met Charley in the lobby, 
and pretending to have something to say to him 
of importance, asked him to be so kind as to step 
aside with me fora moment. He looked at me 
with surprise, and recognized me as the officer 
he had seen in the store; but he went with me 
into a corner a little out of the stream. 

** Now,” says I, ‘I suppose you don’t want to 
have the muss of a public arrest here, with your 
lady to take care of, and acquaintances all 
around—” 

“ Arrest for what!” says he, putting on the 
indignant, but taking care to speak low. I al- 
most smiled at the difference between his man- 
ner and his tone. 

‘“‘ Well, for taking about sixteen thousand 
dollars out of a certain safe down town,” 
says I. 

He was excited, of course; but he carried 
himself with surprising coolness. 

“I’m much obliged to you for beginning this 
so quietly,” says he; ‘‘ but I assure you that you 
have made a great mistake.” 

‘¢ We won’t waste words,” says I. ‘*I have 
only to say to you just this—and if you're a sens- 
ible man you'll do what I say, and save your- 
self a public arrest: I know Margaret; I know 
Jenny Rice; I know, as perhaps you don’t, that 
almost all of those bills have a private mark on 
them; and I know that I have got you foul ev- 
ery way. Now listen to me—you needn’t waste 
time in talking now—I want you to go back and 
finish the opera with your friend; and you may 
be sure that I shall be close by you all the time. 
You mustn’t mind it if I claim your acquaint- 
ance; and then when you ride home, I'll go too. 
After you’ve put your friend inside her door, you 
are to go with me, quietly. Now if you fail to 
obey my directions, in any particular, rely upon 
it that I shall expose you as publicly as I can. 
Jf Tve made a mistake, you can prove it to me, 
and nobody need be the wiser for your arrest.” 

The orchestra began just then, and he knew 
he must go back to be in his seat when the cur- 
tain rose; so he sullenly gave me his word to do 
as I told him, and left for his place. 

I watched him as he played his part with his 
lady—’twas better than looking at the opera to 
any one fond of playing; and when the opera 
was concluded I walked by his side—I didn’t 
have to speak to him—and saw them into their 
carriage; then I hurried up on to the box with 











the driver, making him think I was a friend of 
the gentleman inside, going to join him after he 
had seen his lady home, and that I didn’t go in- 
side because I didn’t want to disturb their téte- 
a-téte; and so we drove off. 

I kept my place, when we got to the house, 
until he had seen his friend inside her door; I 
think there was a kiss with their good-night—if 
there was, it was the last—and then he came 
down the steps, and I joined him. He paid the 
driver, and then I walked away with him to the 
nearest station-house. On the way he owned 
that, as for Margaret and Jenny, he had nothing 
to say; but that it was ‘‘too bad to be brought 
out for a paltry fifteen dollars.” And then he 
told me that he had been one of the first in the 
counting-room the morning after the robbery, 
and had seen a ten and a five lying on the floor 
among the loose papers in front of the safe, and 
had, he admitted, taken them for his own use ; 
but he was sure his uncle and the other partner 
wouldn’t think much of that. 

“You forget,” said I, ‘* that you gave Mar- 
garet at least seventy-five.” 

He started a little, and then says he, 

*¢ Well, I see you’re smarter than I am; and 
I may as well own up. The porter did the busi- 
ness, and I caught him at it, and he gave me five 
hundred to keep mum.” 

*¢ Why didn’t you make a better bargain?” I 
asked him. 

At that he winced a little. 

‘* Now,” says I, ‘‘ you needn’t lie any more 
about this. I know all about you. I haven't 
followed you for nothing the past fortnight. 
You opened that safe, and you’ve got that money, 
and J want it !” 

With that he trembled and turned pale. We 
had got inside the station-house, and he sat down 
in the sitting-room, and seemed to be entirely 
overcome. Presently he looked up and began 
to come the pitiful dodge, and to ask me to help 
him out of the scrape, to have mercy on him, 
and all that. He offered me any amount to let 
him off. Icut him short. Says I, 

‘*¢T’ll show you as much pity as you deserve, 
you scoundrel! and no more. And the long 
and the short of it is, that the best thing you can 
do is to fork out that money and make matters 
as easy with the firm as you can. What they’// 
do in the mercy line, I don’t know.” 

Then he began sobbing and blubbering, and 
said that he couldn’t restore any thing ; that he’d 
got frightened and thrown the greater part of the 
money into the dock, and had spent nearly all 
the rest. 

“* What dock ?” said I. 

‘* At the foot of Beekman Street,” said he. 

*¢ Did it sink or float ?” 

‘* Tt sunk—that is—some of it sunk—I believe 
—and some—fioated.” 

He stammered over this, and I came down on 
him the moment he got through. 

** You lie, you rascal!” says I; ‘* you haven't 
been to the foot of Beekman Street! you can’t 
dodge out that way, either!” 
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I said this at a venture, like, for I wasn’t sure 
that he hadn’t been there, but I suspected him 
from his stammering; in fact, I had asked him 
whether it sunk or floated to try him. But I 
made a good hit ; I was right in my suspicions. 
And he, thinking that I had followed him so 
closely as to know every step he’d taken, saw that 
there was no use trying to escape me. So he 
owned up, thoroughly. He told me how he’d 
planned the robbery, how he’d used the extra tip, 
putting it back in the drawer after using it—he 
had found a key that fitted the drawer—and how 
he had broken the front door lock and left the 
rope hangiug out the window, to make it seem 
that an ordinary burglar had been in; but he 
said he hadn’t suspected the private maik on the 
bills. 

Well, I kept him at the station over night, 
and the next morning we went together down to 
the store. We marched right in—it was early, 
and no one there but the porter—and up stairs, 
up to the attic, and there, from behind some old 
stove-pipes, he brought out two rolls of bills, 
tied up with a fish-line. Then down to the 
counting-room, where we sat waiting for the firm 





to come in. 
time. 

On counting the money it was found that 
about a thousand of it was missing. I suppose 
the firm was content with recovering so much, 
and to spare the feelings of the family the affair 
was hushed up. I made the complaint, of course, 
but the case never came into court, that I know 
of. Charley walks the streets of New York to- 
day, and from the company he keeps I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I had to ‘‘ cap” him again. 

His wife that would have been I don’t know 
any thing about. But I know that Margaret is 
out of his reach. I saw her on board a packet 
bound for Liverpool, on her way home, about 
three months ago. Her grief brought on a mis- 
carriage, and she was at death’s door; but she 
recovered, and is now at home in Ireland—my 
sister has heard from her. 

If Charley sees this story in print, he may just 
understand that if he had reformed and tried to 
live honestly I wouldn’t have said a word about 
him; and one more thing, he had better look out 
for ‘‘ shadows,” any time of day or night, and 
not pay too dear for his KIssEs. 


As soon as they came there was a 





PORPHYROGENITUS. 


I. 


Boe in the purple! born in the purple! 

Heir to the sceptre and crown! 

Lord over millions and millions of vassals— 
Monarch of mighty renown! 

Where, do you ask, are my banner-proud castles? 
Where my imperial town? 


II. 
Where are the ranks of my far-flashing lances ; 


Trumpets, courageous 


of sound; 


Galloping squadrons and rocking armadas, 
Guarding my kingdom around? 

Where are the pillars that blazon my borders, 
Threatening the alien ground? 


TIT. 


Vainly you ask, if you wear not the purple, 
Sceptre and diadem own; 

Ruling yourself over prosperous regions, 
Seated supreme on your throne. 

Subjects have nothing to give but allegiance— 
Monarchs meet monarchs alone. 


av. 


But, if a king, you shall stand on my ramparts, 
Look on the lands that I sway, 

Number the domes of magnificent cities, 
Shining in valleys away— 

Number the mountains whose foreheads are golden, 
Lakes that are azure with day. 
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. A 
Whence I inherited such a dominion? 








What was my forefathers’ line? 

Homer and Sophocles, Pindar and Sappho, 
First were anointed divine: 

Theirs were the realms that a god might have governed, 
Ah, and how little is mine! 


VI. 


Hafiz in Orient shared with Petrarca 
Thrones of the East and the West; 

Shakspeare succeeded to limitless empire, 
Greatest of monarchs, and best: 

Few of his children inherited kingdoms, 


Provinces only, the rest. 


VIL 


Keats has his vineyards, and Shelley his islands, 
Coleridge in Xanadu reigns; 

Wordsworth is eyried aloft on the mountains, 
Goethe has mountains and plains; 

Yet, though the world has been parceled among them, 
A world to be parceled remains. 


VIII. 


Blessing enough to be born in the purple, 
Though but a monarch in name— 

Though in the desert my palace is builded, 
Far from the highways of Fame: 

Up with my standards! salute me with trumpets! 
Crown me with regal acclaim! 
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‘¢ & M I to congratulate you, then, that you 
are at last fairly captured, Guernsey ?” 

‘¢You will never have occasion for that, Mar- 
ston.” 

“Indeed ; must I suppose that your majesty 
is for once condescending to the amusements of 
other mortals, and actually flirting instead of 
being, bona fide, in love with Miss Lucy Fores- 
ter ?” 

‘‘That lady is my betrothed wife,” was the 
very stiff reply; ‘‘and I have that high regard 
for her without which I should not make her 
such.” 

‘“‘Not a particle of love about the affair, of 
course, Sir Philosopher.” 

‘* Marston, I am not so foolish as to consider 
it necessary to rush headlong into extravagances 
at the sight of every pretty face. I intend to 
hold my affections and every other part of my 
nature under my own control, as a man should 
do.” 

‘Well, if you won’t quite annihilate me, let 
me ask what has induced you, universally con- 





sidered as a confirmed old bachelor, to forsake 
musty books and sage philosophy, and commit 
the foolish steps of matrimony ?” 

“In the first place, being only thirty, I have 
never considered myself in the venerable aspect 
you mention. Secondly, I never intend to for- 
sake study. And, thirdly, this is no such new 
step, but what I have always purposed when I 
should find a woman to please me. Will you 
proceed with your catechism ?” 

‘*Thank you, with pleasure. What are the 
qualities which won the heart—beg pardon—the 
high approbation of Ralph Guernsey? To be 
sure, Miss Forester is amiable and pretty; but 
when half a hundred beautiful and intellectual 
women are at your command, I must confess 
some surprise at your choice.” 

**T do not wish for intellect in a wife, and as 
for beauty, my ideal is too high for realization. 
Miss Forester is a high-bred, truthful, affection- 
ate woman, with not so little mind as to disgust 
nor so much as to be a bore. She is not strong 
enough to try to govern, nor weak enough for all 
those petty arts and affectations which character- 
ize the generality of her sex.” 
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‘Then it is for her negative virtues that you 
have chosen her?” 

“Simply those — and now let us change the 
subject.” 

Externally, Ralph Guernsey was a noble spec- 
imen of a man, with a form from which a sculp- 
tor might have modeled an Apollo, and a head 
as noble as that of a Jove. But in the expres- 
sion of the firm mouth, that must be a dull phys- 
iognomist who could not read pride, contempt, 
and almost hardness, which, when not effaced by 
the smiles none could command more readily, 
gave a fair index to his character. Yet no one 
could doubt that he had the gift to rule others. 
Not without warm natural feelings, he had edu- 
cated himself by the aid of an intensely strong 
will into a stoical indifference. Of course, then, 
he did not seek to gain the affection of his race ; 
yet his rare acquirements, his polished manners, 
his great wealth, and the strong, keen intellect, 
which was his glory and pride, gave him an al- 
most unbounded influence. The reputation he 
had acquired as an author he affected to think 
lightly of; and, indeed, the whole course of the 
world was something of a bore to Ralph Guern- 
sey, Esq., who nevertheless was not the least 
of a misanthrope, but found in his serene self a 
world quite sufficient to his joys. Love, there- 
fore, he esteemed as foreign to his nature as other 
emotions of the ignoble herd. What, then, had 
induced him to add, or propose to add, to his com- 
plete existence the encumbrance of a wife? One 
day he had suddenly awaked to the consciousness 
that there was something fine and respectable in 
being the head of a family—in having a grand 
mansion and a well-bred wife to preside over it, 
and in bringing up children to inherit the pater- 
nal name and honors. The idea was such a for- 
cible one that he would not own it as new, but 
persuaded himself into the belief that it was only 
the development of a long-lived intention. So 
he began to look about him, and soon honored 
Lucy Forester with his choice. Poor thing! it 
was a wonder that she was not utterly over- 
whelmed by it. When this great man stooped 
from his sphere and entered hers she shrank 
back at first in dismay. But he, attracted in 
spite of himself by her sweetness and grace, drew 
nearer and wooed in tender words; and all the 
depths of her true nature were stirred as they 
would have been, if really it had been the angel 
she thought who troubled them, and not one of 
the self-seeking sons of men. It was so strange 
that he could love her, and she looked to him as 
some far-distant planet might look in admiring 
gratitude to the sun. 

**Do you love this man, Lucy?” asked her 
father, as he stroked the silken hair from her 
pure forehead, and looked almost sadly into her 
earnest eyes. 


** How can I help it, father? Am I not hon- | 


ored in loving him? Could you have dreamed 
that your little girl would have been the choice 
of such a man?” 





am afraid you are hardly fitted for any other 
home. Perhaps this is not altogether the man I 
would have desired for your husband; but then 
I can’t judge for you in this matter, and so I 
must even make up my mind to let my Lucy 
go ;” and good old Judge Forester looked at his 
daughter till his eyes moistened and tears stood 
in Lucy’s, though hers were very happy ones, 
and even those she was half-angry with herself 
for allowing. 

Lucy Forester certainly had a great deference 
for her dignified suitor, and this appeared to him 
extremely becoming and natural. It did not oc- 
cur to him to strive to diminish it, and his efforts 
to be lover-like were confined to stately compli- 
ments, which sometimes fell upon her ear strange- 
lycold. ‘* Yet,” thought the gentle soul, ‘‘ what 
ought I to expect from one so much older and 
wiser than myself—I, a mere child in compari- 
son ?” and she went on loving all the more, as if 
to make up for the lack she only dimly suspected 
in him. 

One bright summer morning she entered the 
room where he was waiting her, looking very 
lady-like and lovely in her simple white dress, and 
a faint blush suffusing her pale features. An- 
other than Ralph Guernsey might have criticised 
that delicate face as wanting in animation; but 
he called it classical and elegant, and desired no 
more. It was agreeable to him to watch her 
quiet movements, to note her exquisitely nice 
observance of all the proprieties of dress and 
speech, and even of thought. With how much 
complacency he flattered himself upon his taste 
in the selection of such a jewel for the adornment 
of his life! Now and then, perhaps, he felt a 
slight annoyance when, unconsciously to herself, 
her affection for him broke through her usual re- 
pose of manner and seemed to claim a return. 
It was very womanly and beautiful, to be sure, 
within a certain limit, but for him to act the 
lover, very absurd. Still, on rare occasions like 
this bright June morning we were telling of, Mr. 
Guernsey shone out of his clouds, and his fair 
betrothed lifted up her head like a blossom to 
meet his smiles. ‘ Poor child!” thought this 
benevolent soul, ‘‘ how happy a few tender words 
make her!” and a mixture of pity and contempt 
possessed him. 

‘*T have good news to tell you,” said she; *‘ and 
you must promise to be very glad with me.” 

‘*T promise any thing you please.” 

‘*Then know that my sister, my dear only 
sister, of whom I have told you before, is coming 
to us soon—coming to live with us for a whole 
year at least.” 

**Tell me of her. I have forgotten all you 
ever said. What is her name, and why has she 
not lived with you before ?” 

‘*Her name in Evelyn. She is my half-sis- 
ter, and her mother was a beautiful Southern 
lady, who died young—only two years after she 
married my father. Evelyn always lived with 
her grand-parents, who were sad and lonely after 


“Yes; I ought to be contented, but we have | the loss of their only daughter, till they too died; 
| and since she has been with her uncle, who is a 


loved and cared for you so tenderly here that I 
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rich Southern planter and has no daughters. So | 
I have never seen my sister. Is it not strange? | with a fair day; or, worse than all, giving your 
Papa has long desired that she should come | smiles to some new admirer. You know, Eve- 
home, but she dreaded the cold Northern climate | lyn, how my whole soul is linked to you, and 


and the parting from her friends so greatly that yet you grudge a word, a glance, to tell me what 
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with a book, and now with a picture, and now 








he did not urge it. But now she has consented 
to come. You will like her very, very much, 
Mr. Guernsey.” 

** As your sister, I certainly shall.” 


‘But for her own sake you will also. She 


is said to be a beauty, doubtless a grand South- | 


ern beauty, with rich black hair and those flash- 
ing eyes I admire so greatly. Then she has a 
fine intellect, that I know very well from her let- 
ters. Mine are so unworthy in comparison with 
hers that I hardly dare write her.” 

‘Beauties I do not care for, especially brill- 
iant, black-eyed ones; and intellectual women 
are my abhorrence. Do not, I beg of you, copy 
your sister in that respect, and don’t consider it 
necessary that I should add myself to the num- 
ber of her adorers.” 

“Oh, we shall see; time will show. Only 
do not wholly forget me when she comes; that 
I could not bear.” 

That same June morning a gay cavalcade rode 
along a grassy path amidst the rich luxuriance 
of Southern woods. The air rung with merry 
voices—the light breeze shook the white catalpa- 
blossoms from their slender stems till they fell 
like snow upon the heads of the riders. Last of 
all followed slowly a lady and her attendant, 
she gazing sometimes upward into the blue sky, 
and sometimes away into the green arches of the 
forest. The rich bloom on her cheek was height- 
ened by exercise, and her whole face was almost 
radiant with her joy in the beauty around. Pro- 
fuse chestnut curls drooped carelessly beneath her 
cap, and were tossed by the breeze. Altogether 
it was a fair picture, and no wonder that her 
companion, bluff, impetuous fellow as he was, 
turned from all other beauties to gaze upon her. 

“Tt is the crowning day of summer—the gem 
of the year. Such a sky! -such an atmosphere! 
worth living for!” and she spoke rapidly and 
with enthusiasm, as if unconscious of another’s 
presence. 

“You have not a word, not a look for me, 
Evelyn,” said the young man, reproachfully, 
looking wistfully at the form beside him, in its 
stately grace. 

She turned her face slowly toward him and 
said, bitterly, 

**Are you jealous even of the bright, sunny 
weather, Cousin Harry? Can you not leave me 
free to enjoy my own thoughts ?” 

‘‘Why may I not share your thoughts?” he 
answered, gently; ‘‘or have you cast me out of 
them altogether ?” 

‘*By no means; but I do not like to be forced 
to talk. You are unreasonable, Harry; indeed 
you are.” 

‘Unreasonable, Evelyn! No wonder, for you 
drive me half mad.” 

“Indeed! And what now?” 

**Cold as an iceberg to me—in raptures now 


|I have a right to demand from you. Yes, a 
right;” and the manly countenance of Harry 
Jewett grew almost fierce with emotion. 

But his companion expressed only impatience. 
Laughing lightly, she said, 

“If you are to use such language, then the 
| Sooner that right is canceled the better. Let us 
| understand each other, if possible. I have told 
| You many a time that I can not always command 
sweet words at your pleasure, but must follow my 

own moods. Iam not a person of one emotion, 
| and your excitement annoys me. Can’t you be 
somewhat more self-possessed.” 

**Pardon me,” said he, sadly, “I ought to 
trust you; Ido. But the thought of how soon 
I am to be separated from you, from the light 
of your countenance for a whole year, is so 
hard.” 

** Well, let us be good friends, then, and don’t 
be so impetuous again. By-the-way, is Captain 
Allen to dine with us? Put on your best face, 
and do not be jealous.” And nodding malicious- 
ly, she hurried on to join the rest of the party, 
leaving her vexed companion to recover his com- 
posure in solitude. 

A spoiled child, Evelyn Forester had grown 
up with an absorbing passion for admiration, 
which she had so much skill as to hide from or- 
dinary observers, appearing rather indifferent to 
it than otherwise. In her character was a sin- 
gular mixture of mean and noble qualities. Her 
vanity was not confined to a regard for her per- 
sonal charms; it impelled her to a careful cul- 
ture of her powers of mind, which were by no 
means inferior. She had a strong love for the 
good and beautiful in the abstract, and kindled 
into a lofty enthusiasm for heroic and self-deny- 
ing deeds, that was somewhat inconsistent with 
the real selfishness and unscrupulousness of her 
nature. Poor Harry Jewett’s intense admiration 
had won her favor, and so she became engaged 
to him with the mental reservation on her part, 
**to be broken whenever I please.” He flutter- 
| ed about her beauty, now attracted, then repelled, 
| but always unable to overcome the inexplicable 
| fascination which was the secret of her power. 
| It was an unfortunate bondage in which she held 
| him, and his really fine character was gradual- 
|ly becoming weakened and palsied in it, when 
|to his distress, and equally to his benefit, she 
| took a sudden freak to comply with her father’s 
| oft-repeated request, and spend a year at the 
| North. 
| “How beautiful she is!” thought Lucy For- 
| ester, on the evening of the day that brought her 
| half-sister to her loving welcome. ‘‘ How like a 
| picture—stately, but winning! Ah, I wonder 

what Ralph will think of her? He can not help 
| being pleased with her.” And a sharp pang 
| crossed her mind, for which she reproached her- 
| self immediately, and fell on her knees beside 
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the white-draperied bed, praying that she might be 
kept from envy and all evil, and made only loving 
to all her fellow-creatures. So it was with pure 
pleasure that Lucy presented the lover of whom 
she was so proud to the sister of whom she was 
scarcely less so. They, on their part, regarded 
each other with a degree of mutual surprise. 
Miss Forester, who had measured her younger 
sister according to her own standard, had set her 
down as a weak, or at most an entirely ordinary 
character, and never entertained a suspicion that 
the lover of whom Lucy had timidly told her 
was more than a mere commonplace—and com- 
monplace men were so disagreeable! But here 
he stood; and she could not deny that he was 
distinguished in person and manners, one to be 
remarked in a crowd; and Miss Forester’s very 
cool salutation was accompanied by an unspoken 
remark—‘‘I will become better acquainted with 
you by-and-by.” On the other hand, Mr. Guern- 
sey, who made it a matter of principle to consid- 
er every new acquaintance guilty of being disa- 
greeable till they had proved to the contrary, 
was slightly impressed by Miss Forester’s indif- 
ferent manner and nonchalant air. ‘‘ Really, she 
was fine-looking; not a mere doll-face, nor a 
bold, black-eyed beauty. Above the usual type 
of woman, decidedly.” 

Evelyn seemed in no haste to fulfill her re- 
solve, but bided her time, content, meanwhile, 
with bringing into play the whole battery of her 
fascinations, while she attacked Mr. Guernsey’s 
self-esteem by her apparent indifference. She 
watched, with a curiosity almost inexplicable to 
herself, the result of her wiles. Not that her 
heart was interested; for were not she and he 
each pledged to another? Only Mr. Guernsey 
was a new study of human nature—a rara avis 
—whom Miss Forester would dissect and analyze 
for her amusement and instruction—nothing 
more—and the young lady looked demurely into 
her mirror, and gave a sort of virtuous frown at 
the large blue eyes, out of which some demon 
had seemed to suggest the thought aforesaid re- 
specting heart. 

Ralph Guernsey did one of his literary friends 
the honor to bring him to see his bride-elect. 
But the bride-elect, though as self-possessed as 
a marble statue, was almost as still. Utterly 
unused to the genus lion, she was somewhat in 
the attitude of a lamb, just about to be pounced 
upon by two of the fiercest of their kind. By- 
and-by Evelyn came to the rescue. Dressed 
though she was, richly and almost gayly, Lucy’s 
fastidious tastes were almost disturbed; but Mr. 
Guernsey’s eye failed to notice any imperfection, 
and his friend gazed upon her, something as if 
the goddess of love and beauty (to speak classic- 
ally) had descended from heaven, or ascended 
from sea-foam, before his eyes. Evelyn held her 
peace at first, watching with inward amusement 
her sister’s embarrassment and the heavy efforts 
at conversation. Soon came her time, and she 
very modestly hinted an opinion which had force 
enough to excite the attention of the stranger. 
Then she grew more confident, and measuring 





her ground well—brilliant, and finding an appre- 
ciating ear—enthusiastic. Mr. Guernsey’s liter- 
ary friend was somewhat amazed, and more de- 
lighted, and but that he had already a wife and 
children twain would have been almost ready to 
fall down and worship. As for Mr. Guernsey, 
he had at first some disposition to be offended, 
and took refuge in a side conversation with Lucy; 
then began to listen in spite of himself, and even 
condescend to become interested. 

It was vexing to b's pride, however, when his 
friend exhausted his vocabulary of praise upon 
Miss Forester, and ignored the existence of Mr. 
Guernsey’s purest-rayed gem. Lucy was too 
quiet—he must confess to himself—not that he 
would have her so demonstrative as her sister— 
no lady should manifest so much feeling, espe- 
cially on abstract subject inine altogeth- 
er; but his betrothed should not allow herself to 
be thrown quite in the shade, fair lily though she 
was. 

So ran the reflections of Ralph Guernsey as 
he entered his comfortable bachelor-lodgings, 
and musingly poked out of the coals visions of 
delicate features shaded by heavy brown locks, 
and clear dark eyes, over which the lashes often 
brooded dreamily; this alternating with a face 
glowing with the warm flush of excitement, 
around which fell tresses of wavy chestnut hair ; 
and again a band of rosy children in frolicsome 
attitudes, as if dancing to the sound of merry 
music. Indeed, Mr. Guernsey, are you caught 
dreaming? A strange state for a man of your 
stamp; and so you have just discovered, as you 
busy yourself in that strange-charactered volume 
that lies open on your table. 

“Don’t think of rising, Lucy dear,” said Eve- 
lyn, with the utmost tenderness, as she bathed 
her sister's forehead and stroked back her di- 
sheveled hair; ‘‘this violent headache demands 
perfect rest. Can you not give up seeing Mr. 
Guernsey this evening ?” 

A flush passed over Lucy’s colorless cheeks, 
and she said, ‘‘It will seem strange to him, and 
a headache is a slight thing. Even papa is apt 
to consider headaches as mere whims ;” and she 
rose, pressing her hands to her throbbing temples, 
but was compelled to sink back again by pain. 

**You see; youcan not sit up. Let me make 
your excuses to Mr. Guernsey, and I will send 
Nancy to sit by you while you try to sleep.” 

**Do, please, Evelyn. You are so kind—how 
did I live so long without my good sister?” and 
Lucy closed her eyes and tried to quiet herself to 
sleep, while the good sister, after shading the 
light and summoning the servant, departed to 
the parlor to do her duty there. 

Mr. Guernsey accepted the excuse, with ten- 
derest regrets, of course, but did not think it ne- 
cessary to depart at once; and Evelyn pursued 
the path of duty still in seeking to console him. 
Under such merciful ministration his regret was 
soothed. Under the sunshine of her presence 
his iciness thawed so fast as perceptibly to affect 
the thermometer of Evelyn’s feelings, which, 
however, rose rather than fell, as it should, to 
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make the metaphor complete. Was Mr. Guern- 
sey fond of music? She could hardly doubt the 
fact, though Lucy had never spoken of it, per- 
haps because Lucy was very little of a performer 
herself. 

Yes, intensely (true, as far as any of Mr. Guern- 
sey’s feelings could be intense); he doubted not 
Miss Forester made up for her sister’s lack in 
that respect. Oh no, not at all; but she loved 
music, so much indeed as to make her dissatis- 
fied with all her own attempts. Might he not 
have the pleasure of listening to her. If he 
asked it, certainly ; she would trust him not to be 
critical. Evelyn played and sang with great 
simplicity and beauty, shrewdly guessing at Mr. 
Guernsey's tastes, and winning unbounded ap- 
probation. So that well-fortified gentleman 
was besieged by ear-gate as well as eye-gate; so 
successfully, too, that he at last roused himself 
to some efforts in self-defense. They told very 
well upon the besieger. It was not often that 
he thought it necessary to talk sense with a lady, 
but when the time came no one could talk better. 
He was really eloquent. His fine eyes flashed, 
and he was quite conscious that he was doing 
and looking very well. While his listener, half- 
surprised and wholly pleased, bent her graceful 
head slightly forward, and her eyes answered 
when her lips felt themselves incompetent—all 
entirely as became an excellent listener. It was 
very flattering, to be sure, that he should distin- 
guish her by such a condescension, and so the 
self-loves of the two, like bubbles, floated up 
majestically together. Meanwhile Lucy kept 
vigils sleepless from pain; often, most likely, in- 
voking blessings upon the model pair below, who 
thought little enough of her—that their own 
consciences knew, if indeed they owned such com- 
monplace associates. Ah me! it is well for this 
world that there are meek, praying souls left in 
spite of all its gloss and false glitter. Of poor 
estate is he who has not one such—mother, or 
sister, or wife, or friend—to ask God’s benediction 
upon him at morning and nightfall. 

Ralph Guernsey went homeward in a whirl 
of emotion. Rapidly he strode down the street, 
in the cold autumn evening, angry with himself 
for the strange discomposure that had seized him, 
making him in one evening asa newman. Was 
this love? He scoffed at the thought. What 
was it, then, that made the blood flow so quickly 
in his veins and his pulse throb as he recalled 
the image of Evelyn Forester, looking up to him 
with that calm, Madonna-like expression ? Why 
had he been in such haste to bind himself to 
Lucy, who was often so insipid? What a wife 
Evelyn would have made him! What a lustre 
she would have added to his future dignity as the 
head of a family! Alas! why had his ideal be- 
come possible only too late? But too late it 
was, and Mr. Guernsey set his teeth firmly, knit 
his brows, and tried to be stoical. Evelyn sat 
in the moonlight at her chamber window, look- 
ing down into the street, where almost all sounds 
had died away, and meditated. By-and-by she 
rose, and began to walk steadily backward and 





forward across the room, looking almost like 
a ghost as the pale light fell upon her white 
dress, over which her long loose hair streamed 
like a vail. She spoke aloud in tones clear and 
almost stern, as she often did, when thinking 
more earnestly than usual. I will marry this 
man, and no other upon the face of the earth. I 
should glory in him as my husband. [I love 
him, and he will soon love me, if he does not al- 
ready. It does Lucy no wrong—weak child— 
she does not know what love is. She is half 
afraid of him now. And even if she suffers for 
a while, it will be all the better for her in the 
end. She will transfer her devotion to some one 
more akin to herself. And poor Cousin Harry— 
he will be deeply wounded ; but that was only a 
conditional engagement which I formed to please 
my uncle and aunt, and even if I had never seen 
Mr. Guernsey, it would have been all the same 
as far as he is concerned. It would be strange 
indeed if Lucy were to win such a prize, who does 
not even know how to appreciate it. A splendid 
person, talents, influence, wealth; and with this 
catalogue of Ralph Guernsey’s attractions she 
laid her head upon the pillow for a sleep, over 
which, if angels watched, it must have been with 
tearful eyes. How different from this passion, 
that even in its earnestness could plan and cal- 
culate, was Lucy’s pure affection! Daily had it 
grown into an intensity that deepened and en- 
larged her whole nature while it rose above it. 
To make some sacrifice for her beloved would 
have been her delight; to do or suffer some 
great thing to prove herself worthy of him. 
The bitterest grief that could have come upon 
her would have been to see him in his true 
light; but this she never wholly did. Some- 
thing of the beauty and glory of that early love 
always shone around him to Lucy’s eyes, even 
when the reality of it had faded altogether away. 
A shadow sometimes crossed her path. If Ralph 
were only not so cold, and would not seem so 
often quite forgetful of her in Evelyn’s presence! 
She would not expect much of him, since she 
could not talk or sing like her sister, and was 
very little of a companion for him. But after 
all, why should she be dissatisfied? Did he not 
love her, and had he not chosen her among all 
women—and the sunshine came again. Yet day 
by day the cloud grew. Evelyn, becoming more 
assured of her power, engrossed Mr. Guernsey to 
a degree that seemed unreasonable even to her 
gentle sister; while he, led on in spite of him- 
self, was lulled by the voice of the charmer, 
charming so wisely. It was somewhat late in 
the day when this cold, practical man opened 
his eyes and bestirred himself to shake from his 
limbs those fetters, so delicately silken, that 
bound him. Struggle vigorously, good giant— 
what has become of your strength? Nay, let it 
never be said that a man, especially one who 
does not believe in love more than in nonsense 
of any other kind, found a lady’s chain too much 
for his theories to break. But so it was. De- 
cidedly shaken in his stronghold, Ralph Guern- 
sey surrendered without conditions, and the en- 
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emy entered triumphant, all her perfumed pen- 
nons waving in the breeze. Lucy stole quietly 
down to the parlor, whither her sister had pre- 
ceded her, humming a merry air which a care- 
less hand was playing upon the piano within. 
She paused an instant at the door to adjust a 
stray ribbon, and the music paused. She enter- 
ed by a side-door, and as she opened it gently 
she saw in the mirror opposite a sight—very sim- 
ple, to be sure—which made her heart leap sud- 
denly with a great pang. Evelyn sat at the pi- 
ano, her hand wandering idly over the keys, while 
her face was turned toward one which was bend- 
ing over her, and all aglow with smiles and 
blushes. Ralph's face was turned away from 
Lucy, but there was something in his attitude 
of earnest attention that made all her past fore- 
bodings rush back upon her in a flood. It was 
only an instant before Evelyn discovered her en- 
trance, and the half-audible “hush!” with which 
she interrupted something her companion was 
saying only confirmed the suspicion that now 
forced itself upon Lucy’s mind for the first 
time, in the character of a plain truth. Mr. 
Guernsey moved toward her with evident em- 
barrassment, and Evelyn strove to hide her 
confusion in a light laugh. But Lucy seemed 
to be endowed with an unnatural strength. She 
shut out for the time the new conviction that 
had flashed upon her, and through the long 
hour that followed was the most calm of the 
three. 

When Evelyn left the room a strong resolu- 
tion nearly formed itself in her mind. ‘‘ Not 
to-night; no, I am not yet strong enough,” she 
said to herself. ‘To-morrow will do. All shall 
be settled then. I can bear suspense no longer. 
Since it must be, let it be soon; but not to- 
night.” 

When Mr. Guernsey left her, and she fled to 
her chamber, all her fortitude forsook her; and 
falling beside her bed, she buried her face in the 
pillows, groaning and sobbing aloud. 

There are times in life when a new nature 
arises within us; when the gay become thought- 
ful, youth changes into maturity, and weakness 
into strength. There are new birthdays of the 
soul, through which we gain the consciousness 
of higher heights and deeper depths of experience 
than we had dreamed before. It was through 
such a change that Lucy Forester was now pass- 
ing. With resolutions, prayers, long visions of 
that which the future was to bring, she entered 
that night upon her new life. Sadder, but stron- 
ger; older, but more wise, the next morning found 
her after that baptism of sorrow. 

“Tt is true, Lucy, I have yielded wrongly and 
strangely,” said Ralph Guernsey, as Lucy spoke 
gently and firmly of the past. The proud man 
was humble before this young girl. ‘‘ But, be- 
lieve me, in future it shall be otherwise; you 
shall have no cause for complaint.” 

“T do not complain, Mr. Guernsey; and let 
it be otherwise in that you shall deal truthfully 
with my sister, who loves you, and whom you 
love.” 





“T will wrong you no more, Lucy, but care 
for you all my life as a husband should.” 

** God forbid!” she answered, solemnly ; ‘let 
us not do each other and Evelyn such a wrong 
as that.” 

She argued with him long, and he, keen rea- 
soner though he was, was surprised to see the 
matter in such a new light. So it was right, 
then, after all, to yield to his own wishes, and 
very foolish that he should be scrupulous as to 
the opinion of the world, when the world would 
very likely second his own feelings. Mr. Guern- 
sey felt that he was too willing to be convinced, 
but convinced he was; and sweet Lucy, her heart 
very sore all the while, knew not whether most 
to grieve or rejoice that her task was performed 
so easily. 

‘* Evelyn, dear,” said she, as she sought her sis- 
ter, ‘‘Mr. Guernsey wishes tosee you. Doas your 
own feelings bid you, without thinking of me.” 

**Lucy, Lucy, what have you done!” exclaim- 
ed Evelyn. ‘You did not understand — you 
should have let me explain.” 

** He will explain all. Go to him; it is all 
right.” 

And the heroic girl drew herself from her sis- 
ter’s grasp, sending her to the impassioned words 
of her lover. 

** And you have not loved her all this time, 
Ralph, but me—only me ?” 

“T mistook. I fancied I loved her sufficiently 
till Isaw you. Then I knew quite otherwise.” 

‘*Qh! she did not know you as I know you, 
did not love you as I do, or she could not have 
given you up!” 

‘¢She is young—a mere child—and will easily 
forget.” 

And so the two dismissed the unwelcome 
thought of the evil they had done. 

When he had gone, Evelyn came to her sister. 

** How much I owe you, best of sisters! Oh! 
Lucy, you can not guess how I love Ralph 
Guernsey. If I have erred in loving him before 
this you will pardon me, for I may trust your 
goodness wholly.” 

‘*You may trust me, Evelyn. I desire, above 
all things, your happiness and his.” And her 
voice almost failed her as his image rose before 
her. ‘*Only let us not talk of it to-night. I 
am very tired—weary with the excitement.” 

‘* Dearest sister”—and Evelyn bent forward to 
kiss her forehead, but a kind of instinct, like a 
shrinking from the touch of evil, made her draw 
back and push her sister gently from her—‘‘ only 
one thing more, my darling. You can guess 
how much it troubles me. How will our father 
regard this? I dread his anger, Lucy. Think 
—I am almost like a stranger to him; not his 
child and pet, as you are.” 

‘*T will see him to-morrow, Evelyn, and make 
him understand it all. He will be indulgent, as 


he always is—dear, kind papa!” 

And with this new self-denial Lucy crowned 
her great sacrifice, smoothing away difficulties, 
soothing her father’s just anger, and making 
things appear reasonable, and right, and nat- 
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ural. Verily there is no logic like that of a 
strong, faithful, unselfish heart ! 

And what shall I say of the wedded life of 
Ralph Guernsey and Evelyn Forester? Who 
should be more happy? Did they not love one 
another? Had he not won a bride peerless in 
mind and person, presiding over his mansion as 
a queen might over a royal palace—a star in so- 
ciety? And had not she obtained the object of 


her ambition, and gained what her heart most | 
Were not their children brave and} 


craved ? 
beautiful? Did not the wealthy and the learn- 
ed, the wise and the great, compose the circle in 
which they moved? Who could ask more than 
this? Of the jarring of will with will, the con- 
flict of hard natures, each strong in its idiosyn- 
crasies ; the jealousies, the growing lack of sym- 
pathies, let us not tell. Whether Ralph Guern- 
sey did not sometimes think of the love he had 
thrown away, and have glimpses of a purer and 


better life to which it might have led him; | 


whether his wife ever remembered with regret 
the warm, earnest passion of her Southern cous- 
in, are matters into which the world considered 
it wrong to pry. Besides, what are such trifles, 
as weighed in the balance with those substantial 
goods mentioned above? Draw the curtain upon 


the lives on which God, and good angels, and} 


true-hearted mgn and women look with pity and 
sadness. 

For all losses there are gains. It is some- 
thing not of man’s ordaining that, sooner or 
later, sorrow and evil find a compensation. So 
when one soul chooses the lower good, and seeks 
it devotedly and only, another may be led by the 
very grief of that fall to ‘‘ higher levels” of act- 
ing and being. So was it with Lucy Forester. 
Whatever bitterness there might at first have 
been in her disappointment, time, that heals all 
wounds, tempered and turned it into sweetness. 
In the gentle ministrations of home, the light of 
her parents’ eyes, and the comforter of their fail- 
ing years, she found no narrow sphere of influ- 
ence. But this was not all. Rising from the 
discipline of sorrow to a fuller consciousness of 
the great meaning of life, she came to be a min- 
ister of love to many, through the means of an 
almost holy though thoroughly woman-like life. 
Whether she ever married—whether it was ever 
given her to fulfill what, we can not question, 
are the loveliest and noblest duties of woman, 


dwelling amidst the pure influences of childhood | 


and the joy of a husband’s affection—we will not 
say. For be that as God wills it, there is never 


a life fruitful in good works, and shedding the} 


radiance of kindly feeling through all its sphere, 
great or small, to whom the full measure is not 
meted back. A genial author speaks with pity 
of the unloved ones. 
rather, that there need be none such ; that to the 
homeliest destinies may cling the tendrils of some 
fair and fruitful growth; that, to satisfy these 
strongest human needs, our Father has provided 
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HE arrival of a baby in a family is 2 not 
very unusual occurrence; and without any 
very elaborate antiquarian investigations, we may 
safely believe that such events date back to the 
remotest ages, and are likely to continue for ages 
to come. Yet the coming of the little stranger 
is always a great circumstance; and once in our 
lifetime, however quiet may be our temperament 
or small our ambition, we make a sensation, and 
are the observed of all observers. The baby, 
who is usually awaited with anxiety, is welcomed 
with open arms; and in spite of the present for- 
midable aspect of the bread question, and the 
frequent reason for calculating the proportion be- 
tween the size of the bread-basket and the num- 
ber of mouths waiting to be fed, the new claim- 
ant contrives to find a home with a hospitality 
perhaps quite as cordial in lowly as in stately 
households. Immediately the new-comer begins 
to show that marked characteristic of every new 
age, the revolutionary spirit; and the first shrill 
cry that announces his advent heralds his assault 
upon all the settled habitudes of the family. Ev- 
ery thing must yield not so much to his whims 
as to his dependence, and the whole family, from 
the old grandfather—if such venerable head there 
be—down to the least pet of the nursery who has 
just graduated from babyhood, is enlisted by a 
resistless sympathy in the service of the little 
pensioner. The baby rules in the majesty of his 
weakness ; and while other thrones are perhaps be- 
coming a little shaky, this majesty keeps its seat 
and stands among the established institutions of 
our race. 

We are writing perhaps somewhat pleasantly 
upon so grave a theme as childhood; but we trust 
that our cheery tone, like the laugh of childhood 
itself, will be found to win tenderness, as well as 
to express joy. We confess to being lovers of 
little children, not only in the abstract but in the 
concrete; and while well aware that the stern 
lessons of political economy may hint a certain 
limit of moderation in the philoprogenitive am- 
bition, we know of no reasonable limit to the af- 
fection, and have no fears that good Jean Paul’s 
creed will become too popular—that creed which 
all catechisms might admit, ‘‘I love God and 
little children.” In fact, the affection that little 
children win from us interprets God's love to us. 
God loves us not because we can help Him, but 
because He helps us; and the best that He asks of 
us is that we should be willing to let Him help 
us by his providence and grace. He is glorified 


not by rising above Himself—for the All-mighty 
| and All-perfect can not rise above Himself—but 


by his condescension ; and the anthem ‘Glory 


God be thanked, say we, | to God in the highest,” was heard on earth when 
| the Eternal Being descended to our humanity 
| and dwelt with the Holy Child at Bethlehem. 
| As we in our poor way repeat that condescen- 
| sion, we have a nearer sense of God’s love; and 


resources as manifold as those with which the | as we befriend those whose helplessness claims our 


bare rock amidst the stormy waters is covered | care, we rise to new wisdom and new joy. 


with soil, and greenness, and bloom. 


We 
may not, indeed, entertain any such philosophy 
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of loving-kindness, yet may none the less have its 
fruits; and undoubtedly the new peace that comes 
into a family with the little child’s coming is 
proof that the hearts that reach down in such 
tenderness to that little one are not only opened 
by parental affections, but also by filial faith, 
and the soul, like the seed-corn, as it presses its 
roots into the earth, opens its leaves toward heav- 
en to drink in the rain and the sunshine of God. 
Whatever may be the reason God’s blessing goes 
with babies, and we do not care to say what kind 
of a world this would be without their presence. 
The monk and nun share in the benediction, and, 
if nowhere else, they find something to pet even 
in the hour of their devotion, and there is to 
them something human as well as divine in the 
holy mother and child over the altar. The priest 
is no priest of God unless he leads little children 
to the Good Shepherd ; and as to the celibates 
not under ghostly vows, and to whom we lately 
paid our respects, the bachelors and maids among 
us, we can promise them little true peace unless 
they continue—as they generally do—to care for 
some brother or sister’s children in the absence 
of any of their own. 

We are the more ready to say our word for 
children because, in spite of the manifest tender- 
ness of our American people toward their off- 
spring, there are symptoms of a national conspir- 
acy against childhood, and Herod is out-Heroded 
—not by any wholesale slaughter of innocents, 
for such an assassin would be torn into inch 
pieces by our mothers before he put his hands 
upon the second victim, but by the prevalent 
impatience of the slow march of nature, and the 
rage for crowding the early bud forward into 
premature flower and fruit. If many people 
could have their way there would cease to be 
any more little children, and the babies in long 
clothes would stride forth in pantaloons or petti- 
coats to astonish beholders with precocious feats, 
as marvelous as the duties of the learned fleas, 
and quite as honorable to our humanity. We, 
of course, protest, as we have done before, against 
this whole forcing process in every stage of its de- 
velopment, and most of all in the early stage, 
when the plant is so tender that fatal violence 
may be done to its delicate organism. , 

We say then, first of all, let us secure to our 
little children their proper naturalness, or their 
just place and development under that system 
of natural law to which in their physical consti- 
tution they belong. Their own mother’s bosom 
should be the first guaranty of this natural right, 
and we are quite willing to be voted very stupid 
and old-fashioned in insisting that every mother 
should nurse her own child if she possibly can. 
We have no words to express our condemnation 
of the idea, becoming in quarters of somewhat 
equivocal fashion not uncommon, that the moth- 
er’s natural office should be made over to some 
hireling, and that it is better to trust the hope of 
the family to some strange breast—perhaps to 
some half ogress with blood tainted with rum or 
what is worse—than break the mother’s rest, or 
keep her from midnight routs, by care of her 





child. If a mother is stinted by nature in the 
fountains of aliment, she must submit to her pri- 
vation and do the best in her power to supply her 
loss by other aid, but even then ske ought not to 
think her care abated, but rather increased, by 
the transfer; and no wealth nor service can dis- 
miss the mother’s eye from its providential watch 
over her offspring. We believe in refinement, 
and are lovers of elegance ; but we hold the re- 
finement and elegance to be empty pretension 
that undertake to slight honest human instincts, 
and try to be wiser than God and nature. We 
are not, indeed, ambitious of playing the physi- 
ologist, and entering into the particulars of the 
nursery, diet, bathing, clothing, and exercise of 
children. It is clear that immense errors prevail 
in each of tlicse respects; and the bills of mortality, 
that show so large a portion of our race to be cut 
off in infancy, prove that all the mistakes are 
not to be charged to the doctors, and that so 
costly and precious a product as human life is 
most lavishly and recklessly squandered. The 
old system of overdosing has been matched by the 
new system of overpetting or overtraining; and 
perhaps as many children have been destroyed by 
being daintily kept from the fresh air and free 
muscular activity as of old were destroyed by 
the laudanum bottle and its attendant abomina- 
tions. Wecan not rejoice too much in the com- 
parative emancipation of the nursery from the 
apothecary’s shop, and are quite sure that the 
regular medical practice is not surrendering all 
the honors of this emancipation to the votaries 
of infinitesimals, but is disposed to give even 
less medicine to children than anxious parents 
often desire. Let this negative reform be carried 
out into a more positive policy, and all the bless- 
ed agencies of light, air, water, and motion will 
win new honors in the field so long occupied by 
drugs, and often make the grassy play-ground a 
better herbarium than gardens of balm and pop- 
pies, saffron and senna and rhubarb. 

We are well aware that the idea of entire nat- 
uralness may be carried so far as to be run into 
the ground; and some of our own champions of 
nature so glorify instinct at the expense of disci- 
pline as to remind us of what Voltaire said of 
some of the extravagances of poor Rousseau— 
they made him feel like getting down and going 
on all fours. Yet it will be found that they are 
poor students of Nature who find any follies in 
her teachings; and the freest physical develop- 
ment will be helped instead of being harmed by 
due regard to the superior moral and intellectual 
laws. Thus the proper check upon indolence 
and the sensual passions is found in the just de- 
velopment of the higher muscular and nervous 
faculties, and the child who is physically well 
educated is by this very fact raised above the 
merely animal life by being made physically as 
well as morally a truly human creature. That 
we too often miss the due method of physical dis- 
cipline appears not only from the frequent sick- 
ness of children. but from the stiffness and want 
of ease that seem to possess them as soon as they 
come under our training hand, and to present 
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them to thé world as the only young creatures 
that are not free and graceful in their move- 
ments. We have made some improvements in 
the dress of boys and girls, that give nature fair- 
er play ; yet much remains to be done to com- 
plete the emancipation, by putting off all cramp- 
ing encumbrances and allowing every limb and 
muscle full sweep. Instead of leaving the fash- 
ions of dress to a set of dashing modistes, we 


would submit them to a council of artists and | 


physicians, and so strike a brave blow at once 
for beauty and health in the nursery, with the 


might not always surrender the palm of grace 
and freedom to kittens and lambs. 

The question of the intellectual discipline of 
children is closely connected with their physical 
training, and many are the victims of the book 
and the school-room. The old method was to 
consider the school as a kind of prison-house for 
the scions of our perverse humanity, where learn- 
ing was to be forced down reluctant throats by 
terror, in the absence of any intrinsic charms in 
the medicinal draught. The staple of study was 
in the main the work of the memory, and im- 
provement was measured, like bricklaying, by the 
foot, the quantity laid being final proof of the 
work done. Rules of grammar and arithmetic 
that had no sort of lodgment in the juvenile un- 
derstanding were laboriously committed to mem- 
ory, and verses of Scripture and poetry were 
learned without stint. This old-fashioned sys- 
tem is exploded, to the infinite relief of millions 
of otherwise cramped muscles and aching heads. 
It will be well if the new system does not fall 
into another kind of narrowness by dismissing 
the memory from its rightful office, and forcing 
little children to be philosophers before their 
time. Childhood loves variety, and the alterna- 
tion of activities that is so essential to the com- 
fort and energy of us all is imperiously necessary 
to the development and even to the sanity of 
children. They soon weary of one thing, and 
judicious training will seek to study the laws of 
mental alternation so as to secure unity in vari- 
ety, and by the interchange of exercises lead out 
the faculties in due order and force. Nothing is 
clearer than that little children are soon tired of 
one attitude of body, and a careful observer will 
note the same weariness of one attitude of the 
mind. The little fellow who has been sitting an 
hour aches to stand or walk or run; and so, 
too, when he has been receiving impressions from 
his book or teacher, he aches to change his 
mental attitude, and give expression to his feel- 
ings or ideas by some positive act. If we scru- 
tinize tlris necessity of change, we shall find a 
remarkable illustration of it in the senses most 
essential to education, which are created as if it 
were in couples, as if to relieve guard with each 
other. The nerves of sensibility exchange la- 
bors with the nerves of motion, so that when we 
receive a sensation we long to make some corre- 
sponding muscular movement, and our condition 
is intolerable when our nerves are constantly ex- 
cited and our muscles are kept in rest. The 





ear and the eye, each in its way, illustrate this 
law by alternating with their natural allies the 
voice and the hand. When we have listened, 
we long to speak ; and when we have seen, we 
long to touch. So, on the other hand, when we 
have spoken we are ready to listen, and when 
we have touched we are the more ready to see. 
The same interchange of functions may be traced 
throughout all the faculties of the mind, and it 
will be a new day in the education both of, young 
and old when the vast significance of this law is 


| discerned, and by a wisely-adjusted alternation 
hope that the offspring of God’s noblest creature | 


of exercises variety and unity of culture may be 
secured, and monotony and fickleness may be 
alike set aside. It will be then found that the 
just discipline of children is not the dull, un- 
wholesome thing which it is often supposed to 
be, and that the work of the school-room may 
gain not a little life and force from the sports of 
the play-ground. We do not, indeed, propose 
to do away with all hard work in school; for if 
there were no hard work there could be none of 
the happy feeling of relief when it is done, and 
play would lose its zest if all the hours were pas- 
time. What we ask is that study should be in 
accordance with and not against the nature of 
the mind, and so the terrible habit be shunned 
that makes study so false and spectral, and shuts 
the world,of books out of the free air and bright 
sunshine of nature and of God. The very tones 
which children, even bright children, often fall 
into the moment they open a book tell the whole 
story; and the transition from the free, ringing 
voice of the play-ground to that formal draw] or 
whine, proves that the mistake of separating 
words from things has begun thus early, and the 
blight of pedantry has fallen upon these fresh 
and opening buds of our hope and joy. 

We suppose that the root of most mistakes in 
the education of little children comes from over- 
looking the important distinction between the les- 
sons that are to be put into them and the mental 
life that is to be brought out of them; or, in other 
words, from forgetting that the mind is not a sheet 
of blank paper to be written upon, but a leaf whose 
vital organism is to be developed. Children are 
thus not only to be taught, but they are to be an- 
imated; and the proof of their proficiency is not 
so much in what they know as in what they are. 
Sometimes the contrast between the child’s own 
mind and his learning is most striking; and if 
frequently the lesson is in advance of the little 
student’s thought, the thought is not seldom in 
advance of the lesson—as in the case of those 
startling questions and marvelous fancies with 
which the pets of the nursery sometimes con- 
found the wiseacres of the parlor and library. 
Probably these questions and fancies take the 
child quite as much by surprise as they do the 
parent, and they come not from any theory or 
purpose, but from some spontaneous impulse, 
which shows that, in childhood as in maturity, 
the mind within us, God’s generous and myste- 
rious gift, is greater and more fruitful than our 
own will or calculation. Whether we think of 
it or not, a large part of the archness of little 
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children which so delights us comes from this 
contrast between their mind and their acquire- 
ments. There is a charm in the lisp of their 
words, as in the stumbling of their steps; that 
presents to us in playful contrast their great as- 
pirations and their small achievements. There 
is something in them very young, and something 
very old, and the jumble of bright intuitions and 
funny mistakes in their expressions reminds us 
of the odd figure which some urchin of the nurs- 
ery cuts when he buries his head under his fa- 
ther’s ponderous hat, or nestles in his grand- 
father’s roomy arm-chair, with spectacles grave- 
ly mounted upon the miniature nose. The old 
element in children comes from the rational prin- 
ciple, which is not the creature of the schools but 
the gift of God; and it is the flashes from this 
true light that so often startle us with signs of 
intelligence in children quite as incongruous 
with their years as father’s hat or grandfather's 
arm-chair. 

It is important that this distinction should be 
carefully noted both in school education and at 
home; for ill fares the training that counts the 
mind as naught but a passive tablet, and the les- 
son as the only vital power. Even the faculty 
that holds the humblest place in the scale, and 
is usually thought to be the mere drudge or bag- 
gage-master of the intellect—the memory—is not 
a passive tablet, but a vital force, and holds no 
truth firmly without taking it as a truth to be 
assimilated with some measure of vital sense, in- 
stead of a dead tradition to be buried. A little 
child’s memory is surely a living force, and any 
thoughtful observer who watches its spontaneous 
play, as it produces and reproduces its vivid im- 
pressions of scenes and characters in such mar- 
velous round, will not wonder that the ancients 
called Mnemosyne the Mother of the Muses, since 
the fancies of the nursery, as well as the inven- 
tions of the drama and the epic, come from the 
mysterious power that receives all impressions of 
nature and life, and recombines or remembers 
them in such vivid and novel combinations. We 
who have children of our own know well that the 
degrading theory of the materialist as to the na- 
tive powers of our children is far less reasonable 
than the poet’s beautiful picture of the exuber- 
ances of these powers in their spontaneous play, 
and that the faculty of memory thus presented 
by Wordsworth deserves more respect, and claims 
more inspiration, than dull pedants believe: 

“Behold the child among his new-born blisses— 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 
See where, ‘mid work of his own hand, he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral! 
‘*And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 





And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’ 
With all the persons down to palsied age 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 

Happy will it be for us when such true and 
cheerful philosophy is carried out in our schools 
and households; and, while all wholesome in- 
struction is given and firm discipline is applied, 
all care shall be used to quicken the intellectual 
faculties without cramming them with crude ver- 
biage, and to bring out the active will without 
breaking its buoyant spring under arbitrary ap- 
pliances. There is something in the free and 
healthful development of a child’s mind that acts 
upon his whole future, and justifies us in apply- 
ing to it one of the sacred words of religion, or 
in calling the child mentally regenerate who is 
thus newly and well born into the atmosphere of 
truth and resolution. Too many of us bear the 
marks of the cramping process from our child- 
hood, as of an imperfect birth; and it is not only 
in crooked spines and round shoulders that we 
have reason to remember the twists and stoop 
that set their mark upon us in our tender years. 

What we have said of physical and intellectual 
training applies with equal force to the heart, or 
to the whole range of our affections and desires. 
It is by the heart that little children mainly rule 
us, and by this that we should rule them. In 
fact it is impossible to separate their affections 
from their senses and thoughts, or to run through 
their mental processes any thing like the sharp 
line of demarcation which metaphysicians run 
between ideas and emotions. Even the bodily 
senses of a bright child are full of affection, and 
a red apple or a downy peach is grasped and de- 
voured, not in gluttonous sensualism, but in rap- 
turous enthusiasm, as if the palate were conncct- 
ed with the highest sensibilities, and a sweet 
taste, like a delicious fragrance, could waft the 
fancy into the land of the blessed. We profess 
to know children pretty well, and we have seen 
too much of the old Adam in their moods and 
freaks to allow us to call them angels; yet we do 
sacredly recognize in them a wealth of ready af- 
fection which it is treason against God and hu- 
manity to deny or to neglect. Their very weak- 
ness is ready to open into a precious grace if we 
will only guide it wisely, and the child’s natural 
dependence soon rises into a filial faith. This 
trusting temper in them is a great comfort to us, 
by rewarding our protection, and when wisely 
guided it is a great blessing to them, by leading 
them to the true rock of reliance. There is some- 
thing in the perfect trust in which a little child 
comes to our arms that opeus all the springs of 
loving-kindness ; and if the lion passions within 
us are ever near the golden age when they are to 
lie down with lamb-like gentleness, it is when a 
little child leads them. This ready confidence 
goes naturally with a spontaneous good-will, and 
nothing pleases the little one more than to be 
employed in some affectionate service, so that 
often the best cure for a freak of petulance is a 
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call to some small mission of love. A bright 
boy of one of our friends took on bitterly and 
would not be comforted when he heard that his 
father was going to Europe, but immediately 
dried his tears when told by his father that he 
was expected to look after the family, and espe- 
cially to take care of mother’s comfort. Although 
just out of his petticoats he was delighted with the 
idea of doing something, and so proved the wis- 
dom of that philosophy which prescribes active 
kindness to others as the medicine for our own 
complaints. The young heart that so easily 
trusts and loves has quite as ready a spring of 
joy, and it is marvelous upon how small a capi- 
tal unspoiled children can be happy. Too soon 
we allow them to unlearn this blessed alchemy, 
and, instead of turning all things into gold by 
the sunshine of their native glee, they are per- 
versely led to wish to turn gold into all things by 
the dazzling glare and feverish heat of false fash- 
ions. Any one may see the two methods at a 
glance who will take an exact account of what a 
healthy child in the country needs to set him up 
in the full play of his joy, and compare it with 
the huge and never-ending inventory of novelties 
and dainties which are essential, we will not say 
to the happiness, but to the decent quiet of one 
of the pet specimens of our too artificial city 
manners. <A half dollar will buy the marbles, 
top, and hoop that will insure the delight that is 
rarely won by the uncounted gold that is lavished 
on costly toys and trash confectionery. It is 
well to keep this native fountain of joy open and 
flowing, for whether wealth or limitation be the 
lot of our children, they can have from us no bet- 
ter heritage than the habit of enjoying simple 
pleasures, and thriving on ‘“‘human nature’s daily 
food” —the common gifts of good Providence. A 
child in the family with this spirit is a well-spring 
of comfort that refreshes the whole house with 
living water; and the care-worn father, as he 
comes home from his business and takes such a 
little piece of blessedness to his heart, needs no 
metaphysics of optimism to make him believe 
that God is good, nor any brandy or billiard table 
to give his spirits a reaction from the yoke of 
labor. 

How to secure a child’s heart in its proper 
trust, affection, and joy, is, of course, a great 
question, and we do not aim to have any new 
theory of moral and religious training. Of one 
thing, however, we are quite sure—the superiori- 
ty of practical example over all speculative teach- 
ing. A child may have morality and religion, 
yet can not easily be a theoretical moralist or 
theologian, and must learn of God and humanity 
in the school of actual life and genuine experi- 
ence. The true way to teach little children mor- 
al and spiritual realities is by presenting these as 
realities, and allowing the facts to precede and 
suggest the interpretation, just as, in the study 
of nature, the things go before the definitions, 
and the flowers and the stars are seen with the 
eye before botany and astronomy are read with 
the understanding. On this principle a true and 
genial home-life is better discipline for the child 
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than any lectures on domestic economy, and a 
broad and earnest church-life is far better than 
bodies of divinity or libraries of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. In this conviction thoughtful and prac- 
tical persons of all religious creeds seem to be 
agreeing; and there is something quite emphatic 
and encouraging in the universality and warmth 
of the desire to open the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd to the young lambs, and nurture children 
in the faith that the Christian Church is their 
true home, and they go from their own Provi- 
dential mother in renouncing or slighting her 
watch and care. Nothing is more marked in the 
religious history of our own country than the dis- 
position to secure to childhood its spiritual birth- 
right, and to confirm a holy faith by the charms 
of early association, as well as by the light of 
timely instruction. If the strength of our na- 
tional attachment to Christianity were to be put 
to the test, it would be found to have quite as 
strong a hold upon us by its little tendrils as its 
stout branches, and that many a strong will is 
fastened to the Rock of Ages by the loving faith 
of little children, those tendrils of the human 
vine. 

We could write on to any length upon a topic 
so winning; but we must not indulge our own 
humor at the expense of the reader’s patience, 
nor forget that little children are not in every 
home, and that time, that pushes them on to- 
ward maturity, as well as death, which so oft- 
en cuts them down in their blossom, is calling 
them away. Yet they never do go away; and 
childhood, whether it ripens into manhood or is 
stricken by death, lives transfigured, not blighted, 
in every loving heart. This view of the subject 
should not be slighted; and it is important to have 
an eye upon the future influence of this spring 
time, when it becomesa cherished remembranceor 
may become a disheartening regret. We do not 
believe indeed in keeping such anxious watch 
for the future as to forget the present, nor in 
thinking so much of our way of living as to lose 
the zest of life itself. We can be happy, how- 
ever, in our own or our children’s early years 
without any premature care or precocious inge- 
nuity. The method that best serves the present 
need best secures the future heritage, and the 
young life that opens most genially and health- 
fully under vernal skies and breezes has best hope 
of summer blooms and autumn fruits. It will 
be found that the most pleasing amusements, like 
spring buds, have a prospective utility, and the 
memory of a truly happy childhood is a treasure 
of manly strength and joy. It would be well if 
parents and kindred would bear in mind this 
charm of early association in their holiday gifts 
and festivities, and thus lay up for the little ones 
a store of enduring memorials and satisfactions, 
instead of wasting so much time and money upon 
flashy trifles that last but for a day or a month, 
and have no prospective worth or meaning. We 
need all such ministries to keep our own hearts 
fresh and young by the remembrance of our early 
days; that time, instead of being the sepulchre, 
may be the garden of our youth, where the seeds 
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of our young joys may spring up and bear blos- 
som and fruit an hundred fold; making us thus 
younger in feeling as we are older in years, and 
bidding us, in the words of the blessed Master, 
*¢ enter the kingdom of heaven like a little child.” 

It is not wise to forget, moreover, that, if chil- 
dren are taken away, there is comfort in other 
and nearer memorials than the marble and the 
grassy mound of the cemetery; and our home 
associations should be sacred with their memory, 
not only by our frequent regrets and constant 
love, but by all the hallowed festivals and keep- 
sakes that keep the absent one from being lost to 
us, and so secure to the family all its treasures. 
We need not draw upon any art of rhetoric to 
tell the grief of a true parent over the coffin of a 
little child, for it seems like the drying up of the 
very fountain of life in which age renews its 
youth, and the charm and freshness of childhood 
return to us in our hardness and care. Yester- 
day a smile from that little face took fifty years 
from our shoulders, and we were merry as the 
little smiler, and ready to live over with glee the 
most youthful antics as if they were the play of 
our own spirits. Now that face is changed, and 
the burden of years falls back upon us with 
added weight. Who will wonder at parents’ 
grief when it is remembered how wonderfully 
the little sleeper blended the powers of memory 
and hope, and at once revived the old days and 
cheered onthe new. The torch thusextinguished 
leaves to darkness the field of remembrance and 
expectation, and no wonder that anguish at the 
bereavement sometimes verges upon despair. But 
good Providence brings the balm out of the ground 
watered with tears; and of all human sorrows 
none are so blessed and uplifting as that which 
draws parents upward toward the little ones 
whose angels do behold the face of our Father 
in heaven. Do the best that we can for them 
while they are with us, and whether they go or 
stay their blessing is still ours, and their trust, 
and affection, and joy are treasures evermore. 

Play on, then, little friends, and be loving and 
true while you play. We work the more brave- 
ly at sight of your joy, and your work will be 
better if your play opens your hearts, and braces 
your limbs, and quickens your spirit for the trials 
and the joys tocome. We were little boys our- 
selves once, and with all our grave lessons we 
mean to be old boys still. 





LOST AND FOUND. 
“FINWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD.—Lost, on 
the evening of January 5, in Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue, a large cape of Russia sable. The above reward 
will be paid to any one who will return it to the office of 
the Journal of Commerce.” 

This, to Miss Julia Lane, was the most inter- 
esting paragraph in the newspaper. She read 
it over and over again. ‘Was she obliged to be- 
lieve that it referred to the beautiful cape which 
her father had found in Clinton Place? Very 
likely the advertisement meant another. Peo- 
ple were losing things continually. Then how 


strange to have it returned to the office of the | 





Journal of Commerce! It looked very much as 
if some one was making capital of lost capes, 
presuming on the probability of at least one 
cape being lost in the length of Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue from the numerous parties in the 
open sleighs. The omission of the connecting 
**Clinton Place” confirmed this supposition. 
No; she was not at all sure that this was the 
one. She doubted more the more she thought 
about it. 

Julia had been positively unhappy for weeks 
from the want of a fur cape. So many of the 
other girls, in fact almost every body, had them. 
She wondered how they could afford it; but they 
had them, and she hardly felt respectable with- 
out one. Her father had told her that he could 
not for a moment think of making such a pur- 
chase. He had not recovered from his heavy 
losses of last winter, and his profession gave him 
a baresupport. Devoted to his professional pur- 
suits, and enjoying, too, with keen relish, the 
society of the cultivated and literary circle in 
which he moved, he could not sympathize with 
his daughter’s craving for fur capes. So the 
subject had been dismissed from their conversa- 
tion, though not from the mind of the young 
lady. She, too, had higher tastes, but for the 
time they were obscured. She really felt ashamed 
to go out wearing her old, narrow, faded mink 
victorine. Why could not she dress as well as 
other people ? 

And now the way seemed to be opened. A 
fur cape, handsomer than her utmost ambition 
had aspired to, was brought to her door. It 
was asking too much for her to relinquish it to 
such an indefinite demand as that advertise- 
ment. Besides, reasoned our consistent young 
lady, people who wear such capes can or ought 
to afford to lose them. The loss to the owner 
was probably but a slight inconvenience, while 
the finding was to her the gratification of her 
strongest and otherwise unattainable desire. 

Still lower down in the strata of her thoughts 
was this: Anna Willard has just returned from 
Europe a rich heiress. George Willard has been 
quite attentive to Julia this winter, and special- 
ly requested that she would call upon his sister, 
who was on a visit to her uncle. She did not 
like to go and call upon those stylish people in 
that old victorine. The cape was exactly the 
thing to make her feel comfortable and as good 
as any body. If she could only think it right 
to keep it! 

She pondered the matter all day. She had 
no mother, poor girl, or perhaps a fur cape 
would not have seemed of so much importance. 
Several of her young friends came in during the 
day, almost all of them the happy possessors of 
capes, sable, mink, or squirrel; but not one of 
them, thought Julia, with self-congratulation, 
not one of them so handsome as—mine. 

‘*We have been down to Gunther’s,” said 
Miss Bidwell. ‘‘ His furs are so cheap that 


mamma said she could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and bought one for Kitty. 
got yours yet, have you, Julia?” 


You have not 
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Julia had comforted herself by imagining that, 
in some possible contingency, she might have a 
cape in the course of the winter; and it had 
seemed one step toward realizing her hopes to 
confide them to her friend, Miss Bidwell. How 
delighted she felt to be able to reply, 

*¢T think that I shall have one soon. I was 
talking with father about it this morning.” 

“To think of that school-girl, Kitty Bidwell, 
having a mink cape! That makes four fur 
capes in that family. I am sure that father 
could afford it as well as Mr. Bidwell. I wish 
that father felt a little more pride about my 
looks. If I had a mother to care for me!” 
And Julia burst into a passion of tears, which 
she imagined were tears of filial devotion and 
regret. Before she came out of it she felt al- 
most as if Providence had taken her case in 
hand, and had gratified in a mysterious way 
the wish denied by her unsympathizing father. 

** Any advertisement of that cape ?” asked her 
father at the dinner-table. 

‘*¢ None that answers to this one. I sent for 
the other papers. The same advertisement is in 
them all, but it does not mention Clinton Place.” 

** Where are the papers? Let me see it.” 

They were up stairs, in Julia’s room. She 
had almost persuaded herself, but she was some- 
what fearful that her father would not be so 
easily satisfied. He was a man of the strictest 
integrity, and did not for a moment imagine that 
his daughter would not be as desirous as himself 
to restore the property to its owner. He did not 
know the power of a passion for fur capes. 

*T think I will advertise it,” he said. 

**T should think that the owner would do 
that,” replied Julia. 

It was advertised (though, through a mistake, 
not till two days afterward), and not called for, 
except by a showily-dressed woman, who could 
not describe it aright, probably another victim to 
the fur cape mania. 

They were going to a lecture a few evenings 
afterward. 

‘*Suppose I wear that cape, father,” said 
Julia. 

*¢ Put it on, dear, and let me see it.” 


Julia ran up stairs, and soon came down with: 


the rich fur over her shoulders. 

‘¢Ts it a handsome one?” asked the unsophis- 
ticated scholar. 

*¢Qh, very.” 

**Ts it not too handsome for you to wear? 
You know, Julia, that I am not rich. You do 
not know that I am in debt, and it therefore 
would not be proper for you to wear an expensive 
article.” 

‘¢ People will think that it is a present.” 

**Even that I should not like. We should 
dress according to our circumstances.” 

‘* A great many people, no richer than we are, 
wear fur capes.” 

‘**T know that there are many foolish people 
who are conscious of having no higher claim to 
respectability. I should be sorry to have my 
daughter fall back upon that ground., Iam very 





sure, Julia, that no one whose good opinion is 
of any value would think better of you for dress- 
ing expensively. This striving to imitate others 
is not consistent with true dignity and self-re- 
spect.” 

‘*¢* But what are we to do with it, if I do not 
wear it? It will save buying a cloak for several 
winters. See, father, does it not look well? It 
fits me exactly. Some good fairy sent it to me, 
I have no doubt.” 

“Yes, it is very pretty, but I am very sorry 
that we have not found the owner. You are 
sure that it is a suitable one for you to wear ?” 

Suitable! It suited her wishes exactly—her 
highest wishes. It was handsomer than any of 
the other girls’. ‘Now she would not be astiamed 
to call on Anna Willard. But she did not say 
this. 

‘Oh yes, father, it is exactly what I want,” 
she said. 

If you could have seen her the next day! 
But you have seen hundreds with just that self- 
satisfied air, begging admiration of all the passers- 
by. ‘Look at me! Iam dressed as well as any 
body a 

She could hardly walk far enough, so desirous 
was she to gratify every body with the sight of 
so much elegance. She scrutinized all the furs 
in the street with intense interest. She had the 
satisfaction of hearing one lady say to another, 
‘* That’s a handsome cape!” She met Sophia 
Burley, and her cape, which last week was an 
object of envy, now looked so shabby! She saw 
two or three handsomer than her own, and began 
to murmur at Fortune for not sending her the 
best while she was about it. 

She met Catherine Perry, who exclaimed, 
‘¢What a splendid cape! That, to be sure, is 
worth waiting for. But where are your cuffs 
and muff? Nobody wears a cape alone.” 

Julia had thought of that, for her hands and 
arms felt the loss of their usual protectors, which 
were not esteemed worthy companions of the new 
magnificence. 

On her way home she went into a shop, and 
it seemed to her that she was treated with more 
attention than usual. After making most of her 
purchases she passed to another part of the es- 
tablishment and sat down, waiting, with an air 
of patient condescension, while a young woman 
behind the counter received and returned the 
cordial greeting of a plainly dressed lady in deep 
mourning. This haughty air was not natural to 
Julia. At another time it would have given her 
real pleasure to witness such a meeting. But to- 
day she was the slave of the cape, and here were 
two persons who did not acknowledge its pre- 
eminent claims. She rose disdainfully to leave 
the shop. 

‘¢ Pardon me,” said the shop-woman, ‘‘I will 
attend to you at once.” 

**No matter,” said Julia, coldly. 
haste, and will not interrupt you.” 

This was said with an air of superiority which 
she thought eminently suited the wearer of a 
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She returned home feeling a good deal exalted 
in the scale of being. 

The next day she put on her handsomest dress 
and the beloved cape which kept both body and 
spirit so comfortable, and paid her visit to Miss 
Willard. She was shown into a parlor, whose 
costly elegance she painfully contrasted with her 
own simple and more tasteful home. ‘It is well 
that I have this cape!” she thought. ‘‘How I 
should have felt to come here in my old victorine!” 

Presently a lady in black entered and ap- 
proached her. To her great surprise she recog- 
nized in Miss Willard the lady whom she had 
met in the shop on the previous day. Miss Wil- 
lard also remembered Julia. 

**T owe you an apology,” she said, ‘‘ for so in- 
terfering with your shopping yesterday.” 

Julia begged her not to mention it. 

*¢T had heard that my old friend, Miss Saw- 
telle, was there, and went to see her. We were 
both affected at seeing each other. It was hard- 
ly the place for our first meeting after this long 
separation, which had brought such changes to 
us both. It was not strange that she forgot her 
duties.” 

Julia replied that if she could have imagined 
any thing of the kind she would not have inter- 
rupted them for a moment. 

**T know it. Iam sure you would not will- 
ingly have given pain. She is a noble girl, and 
I admire her independence in taking a situation 
where she is constantly exposed to insult from 
the heartless among her old acquaintances. Her 
uncle wished to adopt her after her father’s re- 
verses ; but she said it was better for herself to be 
independent, and she wished, if possible, to en- 
courage others by her example. I always thought 
her one of the most cultivated and lovely girls 
that I know, but I did not give her credit for so 
much dignity of character.” 

‘*Tt is a great and rare pleasure,” continued 
Miss Willard, ‘‘ to find a person acting out her 
own convictions, and living according to her 
ideal. There is so little individuality among us 
Americans! We dress, and furnish our houses, 
and live, in a certain way, because our neighbors 
do, without consulting our own circumstances or 
even our own tastes. The English, with whom 
I have lived the last year, err perhaps on the oth- 
er extreme ; but, in so doing, they show at least 
aself-respect which Americans in general can not 
boast of.” 

** Yet,” said Julia, ‘‘one does not like to be 
entirely different from other people. We all 
judge of others by those outward things.” 

**T confess,” replied Miss Willard, ‘‘ that my 
pride would take that direction. When Isee all 
these vulgar people striving to be fashionable— 
looking as if they carried all their possessions on 
their backs—having no higher aim than to have 
their silks, and furs, and laces as expensive as 
their neighbors—I feel like dressing in serge and 
hair-cloth. My soul is sick of this mean ambi- 





Julia made a feeble assent, rather bewildered 
by this new view of things. She was entering 
into a sphere in which fur capes were not in the 
ascendant. 

**T am afraid that you will think me very se- 
vere,” continued Miss Willard, with a sweet 
smile; ‘‘but I feel very deeply on this subject. 
On coming home, and looking at things in the 
light of a great sorrow, I long to be a preacher 
of faith.” 

** Of faith!” echoed Julia. 

*¢ Yes; of faith in something nobler and more 
satisfying than self and this outward world; of 
faith in a Heavenly Father, who gives to each 
his peculiar lot and his peculiar duties! Why 
not take cheerfully what He gives us, without 
grasping for what He gives to others? Why 
not be satisfied with His choices for them and 
for ourselves? We are spoiling the beauty 
and variety of His plan by this rubbing down of 
our individual life, and shaping ourselves by 
others.” 

And this was the visit for which a sable cape 
was so necessary ! 

We will not say that Julia’s feelings were not 
to be envied ; for the first awaking of the soul to 
its own degradation, its own wants, to the con- 
sciousness of being so far off from what is most 
desirable—surely this is infinitely better than 
self-complacent blindness ! 

Here was a lady, young, and gifted with all 
the means of self-enjoyment and self-aggrandize- 
ment, one who could turn upon herself the ad- 
miring and envying eyes of all the throng of 
fashion, yet spurning fashion and luxury beneath 
her feet! Sorrow had added new weight to the 
injunctions of her dying father, that she should 
spend the wealth he left her not for herself but 
for others. Her pure and simple tastes were 
gratified at little expense. She shrank from 
every thing which attracted attention to herself. 
Her free and loving spirit gave itself forth to 
cheer, to comfort, and to help others. And 
when she met this young girl, in whom she 
knew that her brother felt a deep interest, and 
saw with pain that the spoiler had entered her 
soul and was eating up its treasures, her heart 
warmed with pity and sorrow. Her brother 
had spoken of Julia as modest and unpretend- 
ing; unlike most New York girls in her sim- 
ple naturalness. Little did Julia know the mis- 
chief that the cape, and the desire for the cape, 
had done. Little did she think that the first 
time she wore it, when she entered the lecture- 
room, Mr. Willard’s companion whispered to 
him, as she passed, ‘‘If I had seen that cape 
yesterday, perhaps I should not have been so 
lenient to Mr. Lane when he came to beg a fur- 
ther extension of our firm. I am really sorry; 
I thought he had more principle, and that she 
had more sense.” 

After this George Willard avoided Julia; and 
for this even the fur cape was not sufficient con- 


tion, this paltry vanity, this self-indulgence and | solation. 
But the good work was begun. The cape had 
failed of its great object—the gaining the good 


self-assertion! How little they know of the true 
value of money—of the true meaning of life!” 
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opinion of Miss Willard. Disappointed vanity 
had taught a hard but useful lesson. In the 
mortification, the self-dissatisfaction, the almost 
hopeless longing, Julia was entering the narrow 
gate of a nobler life. Miss Willard was quick 
to see it; and not by reproaches or contempt, 
but by opening new sources of enjoyment, new 
spheres of action—by leading her to feel what is 
true and noble in books and in life—she led her 
young friend, step by step, out of the bondage 
into the freedom of a life forgetting self, and as- 
piring to what is highest. 

*“‘But you are out to-day without your fur 
cape! Are you not imprudent, dear Julia?” 

This question was asked by Miss Willard, one 
morning, when Julia called for her to visit a poor 
family, wearing the old mink victorine. 

*¢Can you wait a few minutes, Anna?” 

**Certainly. For what?” 


“¢ While I tell you about that cape.” Julia 
gave its history, extenuating naught. ‘‘ Now, 


Anna, do you wonder that I do not wish to wear 
it again ?” 

Miss Willard listened with the deepest inter- 
est. ‘‘I am glad to hear this, Julia—more glad 
than you can imagine,” she said. ‘I thought 
the cape was not suitable for you.” 

‘*¢ And to think that my strongest reason for 
desiring it was that I might gain your favor! 
What a rebuke your simple dress was to me!” 

“T like to see people well-dressed,” replied 
Miss Willard, smiling; ‘‘ but I have resolved for 
myself that there shall be nothing in my appear- 
ance to remind any one of the poor stuff which 
sometimes separates friends. Oh! Julia, was 
not the way in which I acquired it enough to 
teach me how little it is worth? In inheriting 
it I inherited orphanage and sorrow! Death 
gave it to me—a death which showed me, more 
than any thing else has ever done, how worth- 
less are the vanities of this life—how great and 
real are the things which lie beyond it!” 

“T am ashamed to tell you of one feeling I 
had, but I will. I thought, ‘ She can afford not 
to dress well.’” 

*¢ And so I can,” said Miss Willard, smiling ; 
‘and so can any body who has any thing in her- 
self which makes her indifferent to the opinions 
of others. For my part, I consider great thoughts 
and great objects, a great joy, a great hope, a 
great sorrow quite as ennobling as a great for- 
tune.” 

‘*¢But, my dear Julia,” she continued, ‘‘ there 
is no harm in your wearing the cape since you 
have done worshiping it. Indeed, it is impru- 
dent to leave it off; and it had best do good to 
some ¥ 

**No, I shall never wear it again. It has 
given me only pain and mortification since the 
first day I saw you. Discontent and pride and 
envy are written all over it. The poor have 
seemed to reproach me for wearing it, and the 
rich to ridicule me, and my own heart has con- 
demned me. If I could only find the owner 
how thankfully I would restore it !” 

Anna kissed her tenderly, and said, after a 





pause, ‘“‘I have something to tell you, Julia. 
That was my cape.” 

** Yours !” 

“Yes. I recognized it at once, when you 
came to see me, by its peculiar shape and fasten- 
ings.” 

“Oh! Anna, what an angel you have been!” 
And Julia hid her weeping face on her friend’s 
shoulder. ‘But I am so glad to find the own- 
er! And it will be well for me to see you wear 
it, to be reminded of my—” 

**No, Julia, I shall never wear it again. I 
never liked to wear it. It was the gift of my 
uncle, and I were it only for that reason.” 

** How could you let me come into your pres- 
ence? How you must have despised me!” 

‘*You might despise me, Julia, if you knew 
my heart. What can any of us do in this life 
but repent, and strive, and look upward to One 
who knows all, and yet does not cast us off?” 

**T do repent—I do strive—I do look upward 
as my only hope,” said Julia, solemnly. 

**Do you not think,” said Anna, “that we 
hate the sins of which we repent more than those 
which are comparative strangers to us? That 
low back-door of penitence leads us into the 
safest places.” 

‘*¢* But to return to our cape,” she continued. 
“T gave it to you long ago. You can wear it 
or not, as you please. Do what you like with 
it. It has caused you a great deal of pain; 
perhaps in some way it may give you pleas- 
ure. Its loss has been a great gain to me. I 
have received far more than its value in ex- 
change. Now I shall not relax; I am firm.” 

“Tf you will insist upon making me a thief, I 
shall exchange the stolen property into something 
less liable to be detected.” 

“Very well; just as you please.” 

“And I shall wear this horrid old, shabby 
victorine for the rest of the winter, causing there- 
by great scandal.” 

‘¢ And your father?” asked Anna. ‘*‘ Will he 
consent? Does he know about it?” 

**T told him all last night.” 

‘What did he say ?” 

‘¢ Every thing that was kind. It seems as if 
you both loved me better than ever.” 

“‘T am sure we do,” said Anna, kissing her. 

The next morning Julia came down stairs 
with the cape done up in paper, and handed it 
to her father. Not if she had stood before him 
in queenly attire would he have felt such pride 
in her as now, on seeing this triumph over self 
and vanity. 

“Now I feel like myself, dear father; like 
your own Julia.” 

He kissed her tenderly. 
cided to give it up?” 

‘T desire never to see it again. I shall breathe 
more freely without it. It has been only a bur- 
den. Now, father, will you do the best you can 
with it, and let me have a little satisfaction out 
of it at last ?” 

We must not tell her secrets, but we have no 
doubt that others, too, received some comfort 


** You have fully de- 
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from it, who did not know how much more bless- 
ed was the giver. 

**Do you believe that Julia Lane is wearing 
that old victorine again! What do you suppose 
it means? I can not understand it,” said Miss 
Bidwell. 

‘‘Nor I, either,” said Miss Perry. 

Probably not. 

Perhaps George Willard understood it, for he 
spent that whole evening with her, and left her 
with a decided feeling that she, too, ‘‘could af- 
ford not to dress well.” 





THE SONG OF THE TRINITY 
BELLS. 


AM the D of Trinity chime, 
Tol lol, tol de rol, lol; 
Swinging, and singing forever in rhyme, 
Tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol, lol; 
Swinging and ringing in steeple high, 
A hundred feet toward the sky ; 
I and my brothers, nine are we, 
What is worth seeing be sure we see; 
A hundred feet 
Above the street 
Swing we merrily, watching the crowd, 
Watching—and telling our thoughts aloud. 
Speak, brother E, 
Nearest to me, 
Tell us whate’er you hear or you see. 


A hundred years I have watched the street, 

The crowd that saunters idly by, 

The marts where men of money meet, 

The spots where golden treasures lie; 
They stand beneath our steeple’s shade 
With grasping hands of every grade, 

And as our chimes swell on the wind, 
Their stolid hearts must grow more kind; 
For bells, while ringing on the air, 

Bring with themselves a thought of prayer; 
What have you rung in music sweet 
Along that stately throbbing street ? 


The bells for a newly-wedded pair, 

As they swept the aisles in their flush of pride; 
The diamonds glistened in the hair 

Of the wondrous wealthy bride. 


The bells for the early summoned dead, 
As they carry her up to the altar side; 
No diamonds glisten on the head, 
No smiles to hail the coming bride. 


The bells for the old year going out, 
For the new year coming grandly in; 
The bells for the bannered hosts that flout 
The air with shout and martial din. 


The bells for the tidings of great woes, 

And the bells for the joyful strains of mirth, 
For the tribute that a people owes 

To great and glorious names of earth. 


Where falls the sun in mid-day glare, 
Beside this tower of stone, 

The hearts of patriots moulder there 
Tn silence, all alone. 





The dust of good and gracious men 

Was placed beside the portals when 

The god of gain, with clutching hand, 
Ran not so madly through the land. 
Look, brothers, where yon knavish crew 
Would cut their cursed pathway through, 
Would toss the bones from yonder mould, 
Of beauty young, and patriot old, 

To gain a trifle more of GoLp. 


Chime. 
Sing merrily, swing merrily, 
Here in the steeple high; 
Whatever passes along the street 
We will ring it out in the sky. 


Listen, brothers, one and all, 
To the song of the middle F bell; 
Sing ye cheerily all your chimes 
For the tale he has to tell. 


Sing merrily, swing merrily, 
Here in the steeple high; 

Whatever passes along the street, 
We will ring it out in the sky. 


F 


A blind man sits on the railing stone 
From the morn to the setting sun, 

I hear his pipes, with their hollow drone, 

All day, as the blind man sits alone, 
With a task that is never done. 


I see a few of a thoughtful mien 
Stand silently by, with a vacant stare; 
A few, that are neither clad nor clean, 
Stand still to gaze on the solemn scene, 
By this stately house of prayer. 


I see the thousands every day 
Pass by in their pompous wealth; 
But I saw a beggar, lame and gray, 
Stop twice by his side, on his daily way, 
To drop him a coin by stealth. 


Shut out from the light of the morning sua, 
Shut out from the glare of the day, 

Unloving himself, and loved by none, 

The blind man stays till his work is done 
And the Lord shall call him away. 


Chime. 
Ring a peal of a glorious chime, 
Ring while the crowd goes by; 
Listen to sin, to shame, and crime, 
And ring it out in the sky. 


Ring! ring! ring! ring! 
A peal of a wondrous change; 
Sing! sing! brother G, 
Whatever is new or strange. 


G 
It was more than a score of years ago 
That a beautiful dark-haired bride 
Came timidly home with a working man 
To labor through life by his side. 
At the window of yonder garret floor 
I have watched her many a day, 
Busily plying her needle and thread, 
Stitching, and singing away. 


Stitching and singing till nightfall came, 
In all the wealth of her charms, 
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Hoarding her love for that working man, 
And pouring it out in his arms. 

Many and many a summer night, 
Too late for the patter of feet, 

I have heard the musical sound of their laugh 
Ring happily over the street. 


And so he lived, this sun-browned man, 
Working away through life, 

And never a sound there came to me 
Of a single word of strife. 

And so they lived for many a year, 
And so they live till now; 

And just as loud their laughter rings, 
And just as smooth her brow. 


She never has worn a silken gown, 
This lady fair of mine ; 

But the dress she wears, of a snowy white, 
Is rich with a silken shine. 

She never has worn a jeweled ring, 
But the simple golden band 

Remains as bright as the day it clasped 
Her trusting, girlish hand. 


Chime. 
Swing merrily, swing merrily, 
Here in the steeple high; 
The love and the truth in a woman’s heart, 
We will ring it out in the sky. 


A 
Well! 
I am A, the elder bell, 
Hear the story I shall tell. 
Wall Street lies before my sight, 
Wrapped in night— 
Scheming brains no longer there. 
Where ? 
In palaces gay with damask and gold, 
In hovels and holes, both dirty and old; 
Sipping the flavor of dainty wine, 
Sleeping on linen, rich and fine ; 
Gnawing the crust of mouldy bread, 
Sleeping on straw, for the want of a bed. 
There, 
Every day, in his carriage and pair, 
Spotlessly gloved, with jeweled hand, 
Comes a banker of talent rare, 
One of the paragons of the land. 
This banker of fame 
Has a wonderful name. 
Widow and child with confidence trust 
This banker, who floats in a sea of gold, 
Who spurns the metal as though it were dust, 
And gains by his ventures a hundred-fold. 
Why? 
The fame of his gold is a terrible lie; 
The hour will come, like the crash of a storm, 
When the frantic crowd will cry 
Like wolves for his heart-blood, rich and warm, 
To have and to hold, 
Instead of his gold. 
Guilty, and followed by curses and jeers, 
The wonderful banker retires, 
With the gold he has coined from death and from 
tears, 
And the world in secret admires. 


Chime. 
Ring! ring! swing! swing! 
If we had but the banker swinging on high, 
How welcome he should be; 





Let it be tolled along the sky 
We would keep his company. 


B 
Dead! beneath the morning sun, 
With the work of life undone; 
Dead! in woeful, desperate want, 
Swollen lips, and features gaunt, 
Clothed in filth, a woman lies, 
Staring upward to the skies 
From her open, filmy eyes; 
Young she is, and fair has been, 
As yon gazing crowd has seen, 
When, in days now passed away, 
She has flashed upon Broadway. 


Chime. 
Ring solemnly over the dead! 
Why is this woman here 
With never a hand to hold her head, 
And never an eye a tear? 


B 
Not an eye shall shed a tear, 
She is dead this many a year; 
In her stay of guilty shame 
She has even lost her name. 
That infernal demon, Drinx, 
Rots out every human link; 
She has ceased for years to think; 
All as pure as flying snow 
Till she knew its fiend-like glow. 
Stood her mother at this place 
She would cease to know her face. 


Chime. 
Ring a dirge for a human soul, 
A curse for the human lie 
That holds the brain in its damned control 
Till its victims wither and die. 


Cc 

*Tis the holy Sabbath-day, 

Bells are chiming on the air, 
Christian folks are on their way 

To the many spots of prayer. 
Christian people, rich in grace, 

When you bend the willing knee, 
Think you of some pleading face, 

Looking, “ Will you pray for me?” 


Think of sin, of shame, and death, 
Think of sorrow, ever nigh; 
You but waste your Christian breath 
When you pass them lightly by. 
God, who hears the lowest moan 
Which the outcast sighs or swears, 
Dying, in the street alone, 
Also hears your studied prayers. 


Which His mercy pardons first 
You or I will ever know; 

Which shall be the most accursed, 
Studied prayer or desperate woe. 

Christian people, save a soul— 
This shall be a double prayer— 

When the Judgment books unroll 
You will find it entered there. 

Chime. 

Sing merrily, swing merrily, 
Here in the steeple high; 

Find the love of a Christian heart, 
And ring it out in the sky. 
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SALLY LEWIS AND HER LOVERS. 
A GHOST STORY: FOUNDED ON FACT.* 


RY possibly the reader may suppose that 

he is to be carried back to the dark ages, 
or transported to some distant region, far as the 
Blocksberg, because he is about to meet a ghost. 
We hasten to undeceive him. He is merely re- 
quested to step into an old-fashioned coach—as 
coaches ran some thirty years since, and travel 
along the well-beaten post-road which, within the 
memory of living men, formed the great highway 
between the famous cities of Boston and New 
York. Having honestly paid his fare, changed 
horses at Harlem, and lunched at West Farms, 
he is supposed to arrive, some time before sun- 
set, at the village of R——, a brisk little place 
on the Sound, duly provided with steamboat 
wharf, stores, taverns, and sloops. We might 
easily name the very locality, the precise spot on 
which occurred the startling circumstance which 
we are about to relate; but personal considera- 
tions, regard for Sally and her lovers, point out 
a different course, and a general idea of the ground 
must suffice. Measuring distances by steam, 
and not by old-fashioned mile-stones, Sally Lewis 
lived very near New York ; a two hours’ run in 
the little steamboat would carry her to town any 
day. ‘True, the church spires were not in sight 
from her grandfather’s door, but many a summer 
evening, while sitting in the little porch, Sally 
had watched the fire-rockets in their meteor-like 
ascent from the public gardens of the city, and 
many a winter’s night she had stood at her win- 
dow, shivering with cold and pity, as she watched 
the angry glare of the flames raging within the 
bosom of thetown. True, the hum of mart and 
street did not reach the Lewis farm; but the 
worthy Deacon’s radishes and onions found their 
way, twice a week, to Fulton Market, and the 
cockney ioungers of Broadway came every sum- 
mer, with the grasshoppers and katydids, to air 
themselves in the rural walks of R——. In 
short, the Lewis family were no rude, ignorant 
backwoodsmen; their position was a favorable 
one, surrounded by the full glare of enlighten- 
ment streaming from the windows of lantern-like 
academies and school-houses ; they knew B from 
Bull’s foot , they had seen the sights of Manhat- 
tan; they had beheld General Washington in 
uniform and wax at the Museum ; and, quite as 
a matter of course, they read carefully one of the 
two newspapers published every Friday morning 
in the main street of R—~. 

The old couple, moreover, were very honest, 
worthy people, with consciences at least as quiet 
as those of their neighbors. They owned a few 
acres of land in the outskirts of the village, and 
here stood their dwelling, amidst red beans and 
yellow pumpkin blossoms. The house was small, 
wooden, and red; just like a thousand others 
about the country whose inmates have never seen 
aghost. Nearly opposite was a pleasant country 

* The principal fact in this narrative is literally true, 
and occurred within thirty miles of New York some five- 
and-twenty years since, 








place belonging to a gentleman who passed his 
winters in New York, and on their right stood 
the district school-house, where the children of 
the community, and Sally among the rest, were 
supposed to have acquired a vast amount of 
learning, including all the arts and sciences, 
There was no church-yard or cemetery in sight, 
and the only wood at hand was a pretty grove 
on Mr. Van Wyck’s lawn, while all about them 
lay cheerful gardens and open fields. The high- 
way passed immediately before their door, and 
it was a road much traveled by coach, wagon, 
and cart. In short, to judge from appearances, 
one would never have believed the place likely to 
be favored by visits from a spectre. It must 
also be observed that, looking toward the village, 
one saw through an avenue of Lombardy poplars 
the wooden walls of the R—— Academy, the 
belfry of which, very striking in its architectural 
proportions, looked down upon the neighborhood 
in full scientific dignity; moreover a Lyceum, 
delivering learned lectures, met every Wednesday 
evening beneath the same roof. It would have 
been only natural to suppose that the bell of an 


Academy, swinging over a Lyceum, might have 


laid the ghost which appeared to Sally and her 
lovers; but such was not the case, and, as if still 
farther to refute common notions on such points, 
the moment chosen by the spectre for its first ap- 
pearance was one little in accordance with the 
presumed partialities of a gloomy, restless, spirit ; 
it was in the month of June, when all is life and 
loveliness, and beneath the soft light of a sum- 
mer moon that the apparition was seen. 

Sally Lewis herself, our little heroine, was a 
tailoress; not a very romantic occupation, you 
will say; but one that is very useful and respect- 
able nevertheless. It has been observed, by-the- 
by, that this trade, with the feminine termina- 
tion to its style and title, is a usurpation upon 
the sphere of the lords of the creation peculiar 
to American society. But we hear of men dress- 
makers at Naples—men-milliners at Paris, why 
not, therefore, of a tailoress on the shores of Long 
Island Sound? Let us be thankful that little 
Sally Lewis did not aim, like some of her ill- 
starred countrywomen, at being an oratoress, or 
@ parsoness, or a coloneless, but contented her- 
self, in a common sensible way, with needle and 
thimble. Sally was, moreover, a very clever, 
skillful little tailoress, managing goose and shears 
with great dexterity. She was very pretty too, 
and upon the whole, making certain allowances, 
rather a good girl—active, neat, good-tempered, 
and kind-hearted. Her grand-parents, at least, 
could see few faults inher. Their partiality had 
indeed spoiled Sally just a little, for to tell the 
whole truth she was somewhat giddy and vain— 
two foibles quite enough to bring about a world of 
mischief. Once in a while the old people seemed 
to see things in this light. 

“But then the child is so young, Nathan! 
She'll grow more sober presently,” said Grand- 
mother Lewis, looking over her spectacles at 
Sally, who was loitering about the porch, broom 
in hand, with the amiable hope of distract- 
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ing the attention of a certain young carpen- 
ter of her acquaintance, from the work he had 
just then in hand—repairing the paling of Mr. 
Van Wyck’s grounds opposite the Deacon’s cot- 


a suppose she will, wife. I only wish the 
girl would take Ben Wright in the end, for he is 
one of the likeliest young men about here—as 
good a carpenter as there is fifty miles around,” 
replied the Deacon. 

**So he is, Nathan; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if she did take him before a twelvemonth is over. 
She likes him, I reckon, about as well as any of 
the boys that come after her.” 

‘¢ Well, I can’t say I like to see her treating 
Ben as she does sometimes. Why she almost 
teased the life out of him last week going to that 
’ere frolic on the water with big Abe Johnson.” 

‘*So she did. But that’s only her way. Girls 
is sometimes awful hard on the one they like 
best. Why I used to be awful hard on you, 
Nathan, just to see how you would take it,” 
quietly observed grandmother Lewis, wiping her 
glasses, to take up a stitch in the stocking she 
was knitting for the Deacon. 

A twinkle of sober fun just glimmered in Dea- 
con Lewis’s little gray eye as he rolled a bit of 
tobacco in his mouth, smoothed his thin white 
locks, and bethought him of sundry heartaches 
which his Hetty had given him half a century 
before. 

*¢ Why, there was Abe Johnson’s grand’ther— 
wasn’t I awful sweet to him sometimes, just for 
the sake of teasin’ you, Nathan? And all the 
time I cared more for one kind look out of your 
eyes than I did for Abe Johnson—the grand’ther, 
I mean—and all his fields and cows and sheep 
in the bargain.” 

‘* You did—did you, Hetty ?” said the Deacon, 
complacently. ‘ Well, you said somethin’ like 
that afore, old woman, fifty-six years last fall, I 
reckon it was. That’s a good while ago; but it 
sounds kind o’ good to hear you say the words 
now, Hetty.” 

“*To be sure,” said the old dame, nodding 
her head with the confidence of one who had 
played with the Deacon’s heart-strings pretty well 
in her day. 

“ Well, I suppose the young folks know what 
they are about.” 

**They don’t always know that, by a good 
sight, Nathan. But we musn’t be over hard on 
‘em, for all that. We must give ’em time to 
come round.” 

But now Sally had just discovered that she 
was only wearing out the new broom for no- 
thing, since the porch, with the little walk in 
front, were as clean as possible. Her sweeping, 
however, had not been entirely thrown away. 
Ben Wright had first looked up from his work, 
then said good-morning, and afterward wasted 
some five minutes of his time chatting with Sally, 
finally sawing off a piece of paling in the wrong 
place. All this was highly satisfactory. Sally 
had behaved badly during the last week, and she 
knew it perfectly well, having been guilty of sun- 





dry misdemeanors in the way of flirting, right 
and left, after giving Ben so much previous en- 
couragement that he had fully made up his mind 
to offer himself at the first opportunity. Sally 
was, in fact, a little flirt in the grain; I am 
ashamed to confess it, not admiring flirts at all ; 
but as she was, in most other respects, a pretty 
good little damsel, we must follow her grand- 
mother’s example and not be too severe on 
her. 

The broom was hung up. Sally began to get 
things ready for dinner. 

‘¢ Tt can’t want much of noon,” she said, trip- 
ping about very briskly. 

** About five minutes,” replied the grandmo- 
ther, looking up at the wooden clock in the cor- 
ner. 

Sally glanced toward the door. ‘‘There’s a 
heavy shower coming up,” she observed. 

*¢ Yes, and rain is much wanted,” replied the 
Deacon, as he went soberly into the garden to 
pick cucumbers for dinner. 

Sally fidgeted about, now here, now there. 

** Grandmother,” she said, suddenly. 

*¢ Well, child?” answered the old dame. 

**Tt’s going to rain hard!” 

**Tt’s likely that it will,” said grandmother, 
looking at the clouds. 

Here Sally stepped into the buttery. 

‘The bell will ring soon for noon, I reckon,” 
she added, coming into the kitchen again. 

** To be sure it will.” 

**T was thinking—” Here Sally popped her 
little brown head into the open cupboard. 

** Well, what was you thinking, child?” ask- 
ed the old dame, with some curiosity. 

‘¢ Suppose we was to ask Benjamin Wright to 
come in and eat his dinner here to-day, seeing 
he’s working so nigh the house, and there’s such 
a black gust coming up? If we don’t, he’ll have 
to walk the best part of a mile in the rain to his 
brother’s. It’s dropping now,” said Sally, hur- 
riedly, and turning a little red. 

‘¢ Why, yes, child. It would be kind o’ neigh- 
borly to ask him in.” 

‘¢ Only neighborly—just what Ithought. And 
there’s the currant-pie I made yesterday, in the 
cupboard.” 

*¢ And you’ve got out a clean table-cloth, I 
see.” 

‘¢ Why, I thought I might just as well,” said 
Sally, who generally managed the housekeeping 
her own way. 

“¢ Well, I'll tell your grandfather to ask Ben- 
jamin, when he brings in the cucumbers.” 

‘¢ Oh, I can ask him myself, grandmother !” 

**Do as you like, child”—which Sally was 
very apt to do without any bidding whatever. 

Things were soon ready. The cloth was 
spread on the cherry table; a broken dish was 
changed for a better one, to put the cold boiled 
pork on; a bit of cheese was cut; the cucum- 
bers were sliced; the currant-pie was set on the 
table; and a bright knife and fork laid by the 
place destined for Ben. 

The Deacon took last week’s newspaper, and 
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sat down in his rocking-chair, waiting for Sally 
to put the stew on table. 

*¢ We’re thinking of asking Benjamin Wright 
to step in and eat his dinner here to-day; it’s 
going to rain hard, and he has a good way to go 
to his brother’s,” said Grandmother Lewis to the 
old man, with a look which added, “It’s all Sal- 
ly’s doings, and you see how things are going.” 

It took the Deacon a full minute to under- 
stand the drift of the matter; but when he saw 
through it he left his chair well pleased, and was 
stepping into the porch to call out the invitation 
across the road. But this, it seems, did not suit 
Sally. 
**T can ask him, grandfather,” she said, trip- 
ping past the Deacon, a pink sun-bonnet on her 
head, a bright tin pail in her hand. ‘I must 
go over the way for fresh water.” 

So the Deacon went back to his rocking-chair, 
and Sally crossed the road to the pump. How 
the invitation was worded we can not say, but 
Grandmother Lewis, peeping through the scar- 
let-bean trained over the window near which she 
sat, reported to her goodman that ‘‘ Ben looked 
mighty pleased, and that Sally seemed kind o’ 
bashful for her.” 

The bell soon rang for noon, and with its first 
stroke Ben Wright stepped into Deacon Lew- 
is’s kitchen, looking hot and happy. He was 
hungry too. He did, perhaps, only too much 
justice to the savory stew, the cold pork, pota- 
toes, currant-pie, cheese, and cucumbers; but 
as he had been hard at work since sunrise, his 
good appetite on such a sentimental occasion 
must be overlooked or forgiven. The old cou- 
ple were well pleased. Sally looked pretty and 
tidy, and gave only one or two saucy little twists 
of the head, really in spite of herself as it seem- 
ed. She meant to behave remarkably well. 
Upon the whole, all parties appeared to feel that 
the stew might prove an important dish to those 
who shared it together; as for Ben, he came 
fully to the conclusion that, if he could help it, 
this should not be the last dinner that Sally was 
to cook for him. He was entirely mollified by 
the invitation, and determined to make, that very 
evening, an unconditional offer of himself, and 
every thing belonging to him, to his little host- 
ess’s acceptance. After half an hour’s chat, 
when the shower ‘had passed over, he went to 
his work again, and while his auger turned and 
turned in the piece of timber at his feet, Ben re- 
volved in his mind all the beauties and good 
qualities of Sally Lewis. Drooping love and ex- 
piring hope had been surprisingly revived by the 
stew. That very morning, when Ben came to 
his work opposite the Deacon’s door, he threw a 
look at the little sign over the window, ‘S. 
Lewis, Tailoress,” and said to himself, ‘‘ Sally 
Lewis is a pretty girl; but that’s all that can be 
said for her. She’s quite welcome to walk home 
from meeting every Sunday with Job Potter for 
all I care—that she is!” At noon Ben ate the 
stew. Sally became once more not only ‘‘ the 
prettiest girl in R——, but as good as she was 
pretty.” When he went home from his work in 





the evening his head was so full of her that he 
did not even see the stage-coach driving past, 
nor a face nodding to him from the window. 
Yet that arrival boded no good to Ben Wright, 
as we shall presently see. 

After the young carpenter had eaten his sup- 
per he determined not to go back to his task that 
evening; he was working by the job, and could 
well afford to give up an hour or two to court- 
ing. He would ask Sally Lewis to take a walk, 
and—perhaps he might ask her something else 
too. 

‘*What have you put on your Sunday coat 
for, Ben? is any thing going on to-night ?” ask- 
ed his brother, as the young man stepped up to 
the looking-glass in the kitchen, to give the last 
touch to hair and collar. 

‘¢ Now you're after Sally Lewis again, in spite 
of all you said yesterday !” interposed his sharp- 
sighted sister-in-law—no friend of Sally’s. 

As Ben could not deny the accusation, and as 
he heartily repented having called Sally a wild 
thing the night before, he made no reply to ei- 
ther remark. 

**T thought Sally and Abe Johnson were go- 
ing to make a match,” said the brother. 

‘**Sally Lewis don’t care a copper for you, 
Ben; take my word for it!” said the sister-in- 
law. 

“I’m ‘not so sure of that,” thought Ben to 
himself, dwelling on the delicious stew, as he 
took his way toward the Deacon’s, heart and head 
full of the little tailoress. It wanted still an 
hour of sunset, and the youth indulged in de- 
lightful anticipations as to the result of that 
hour. ‘‘ What walk would Sally choose? What 
would she say? How would she look!” 

Ben moved briskly, full of pleasant fancies, 
and soon reached the Deacon’s door. He knock- 
ed; the old couple were in the kitchen, and wel- 
comed him. He saw at a glance that the win- 
dow of the little parlor adjoining was open, and 
Sally appeared at the door to invite him in. She 
was dressed in all her finery, and looked brighter 
and prettier than usual. Could she have fore- 
seen that Ben was coming? His heart beat and 
his eye brightened at the thought! He follow- 
ed her into the little parlor with high expecta- 
tions of felicity; alas! as he crossed the door- 
sill he beheld—not a ghost, something infinitely 


worse—a rival; the most dangerous of two or 


three rivals! 

*¢* How’s your health, Mr. Wright ?” drawled 
out a curly-headed, pink-checked youth, one 
whom Ben knew only too well, a young dandy 
tailor, the son of a neighbor. It was the same 
face which had nodded to the young carpenter 
from the stage-coach. Orville Snip was a youth 
who a year earlier had been a plain, hard-work- 
ing lad. Within the last six months he had, 
unhappily for himself, inherited a little money, 
which now seemed very likely to ruin him. His 
ambition had been fired by the thousand dollars 
left him by an uncle. He turned his back on 
his native village, went to New York, entered a 


| grand tailoring establishment, launched out into 








SALLY LEWIS AND HER LOVERS. 


small follies innumerable, and had now returned 
to R—— with the laudable object of amazing 
his old neighbors in general, and of captivating 
the heart of Sally Lewis in particular. The 
previous winter he had kept up a great flirtation 
with her, and caused Ben, who had loved the 
child for a year or two, many an uneasy hour. 
We shall not attempt to describe the sudden and 
complete damp thrown over poor Ben’s spirits 
by finding Orville Snip with Sally on this even- 
ing of all others. The walk must be given up; 
the words he came to say must remain untold; 
and he must try, moreover, to look with decent 
civility upon Orville’s very handsome coat and 
very curly locks, diamond breast-pin, signet 
ring, and gold chain to boot. 

**T thought you did not recognize me when 
I passed in the stage, Mr. Wright, though I 
knew you at once; you looked quite natural 
with your utensils on your arm.” 

**My tools you mean. I did not see you. 
But I’m not sure I should have known you if I 
had. You are somewhat changed.” 

**Do you think so?” drawled out the simper- 
ing youth. ‘‘ Well, I suppose I am altered, for 
even Miss Lewis did not recognize me at first.” 

**Qh! you are wonderful changed,” said Sally. 
** You are so dressy, and you have got so much 
hair about your face, I shouldn’t have known 
you in an hour if you hadn’t told your name.” 

**Ha, ha, ha! But many gentlemen in the 
city dress as much, I assure you, Miss Lewis; 
and as for mustaches, it is hardly possible to do 
the thing genteelly without them,” replied Or- 
ville, with a sentimental smirk, for which Ben 
could have cheerfully knocked him down. 

**T’d no notion they were so common,” said 
Sally. 

** Would you advise me to shave? Gentle- 
men from the city are often stared at in the 
country, Iam told. Would you advise me to 
have the operation performed, Miss Lewis ?” 

*¢Oh no! I think mustaches are very becom- 
ing to you.” 

‘* Why the ladies seem to approve of them. 
Mr. Wright, you'll have to follow the fashion, 
too,” continued Orville, with a simper. 

‘**T don’t pretend to follow the fashions on my 
face; and I should think you might find it rath- 
er a troublesome trade.” 

““Me? Not at all, I assure you. The cul- 
tivation of refinement comes natural to gentle- 
men from the city.” 

‘Ts it pleasant living in New York?” in- 
quired Sally, with interest. ‘‘I was there for 
a short spell last year, but I never staid long at 
a time.” 

‘¢Tt’s the only place in the world fit to live 
in, Miss Lewis! When a gentleman has once 
got accustomed to fashionable life in the city, 
he feels quite out of his equipment any where 
else.” 

‘¢Tt’s a beautiful, grand place,” said Sally. 
“So many elegant houses! And then the 
stores! And the ladies all so tasty!” 

‘¢ You are quite right. Apropos, do you re- 
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member the store of Fitter and Shaper, Mer- 
chant Tailors, in the Bowery? It must have 
struck you, I think. I’ve just gone into their 
establishment. Fitter is a protajay of mine, 
and offered me a situation. It’s the finest show 
window in our line from one end of the street to 
the other.” 

‘¢ It’s lucky there are different trades to choose 
from!” exclaimed Ben. ‘‘ Now I could never 
make up my mind to live within doors, among 
bales of cloth and such like. It would choke 
me!” he added, much as if that process were al- 
ready going on. 

‘¢ Ha, ha!” simpered Orville, running a finger 
through his curly locks. ‘‘ You are not inclined 
to the tailoring business, Mr. Wright. To speak 
freely, I should judge so from appearances. But 
you are very impolite to Miss Lewis in saying so 
much against her profession.” 

Sure enough, here was poor Ben getting him- 
self into trouble by abusing Sally’s trade; while, 
on the other hand, he was drawing the chains 
of sympathy closer between his sweet-heart and 
his rival, who both dealt in broadcloth. 

‘**T didn’t mean that,” blundered Ben. 

‘*You didn’t mean to be impolite to Miss 
Lewis because she’s a tailoring lady, I dare say ; 
but to my mind the ladies show their taste by 
taking up the business.” 

“*You are quite free to say what you like 
about my trade, Mr. Wright,” said Sally, with 
a terrible toss of her head. ‘‘ Moreover, you’re 
at liberty to think what you please about it, I’m 
sure.” 

Worse and worse. Poor Ben was in a fever. 
And thus matters continued throughout the even- 
ing. Orville was radiant with elegance. He 
could not say enough about the magnificence of 
New York, the charms of town life, and, above 
all, the splendors of the establishment of Fitter, 
Shaper, and Co. Sally listened with lively inter- 
est. Orville seemed rising in her estimation ev- 
ery moment. Such elegance, such knowledge 
of the world, such fashionable words and opin- 
ions, such whiskers, such mustaches, and such a 
diamond pin had never yet appeared under the 
Deacon’s roof. Possibly Sally’s tailoring capa- 
bilities also enabled her to appreciate more fully 
the fineness of Orville’s broadcloth and the pat- 
tern of his waistcoat. Ben grew more and more 
silent, Orville more and more talkative. At 
length a bell was heard. It was that of the 
Academy; being a Wednesday evening, the Ly- 
ceum was about to meet. 

*¢ That bell sounds natural—it is the Acade- 
my, I presume,” observed Orville. 

‘* Yes, it is Lyceum night,” replied Sally. 

‘*Indeed! Did you propose attending the ex- 
ercises, Miss Lewis ?” 

‘¢ Well, I hadn’t calculated to go.” 

‘*Pray change your intention, and allow me 
to escort you.” 

** Well, I don’t care if I do,” replied Sally, 
rising with alacrity. ‘‘I don’t think much of 
lectures; but it’s pleasant to go any where of an 
evening.” 
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No sooner said than done. In a trice Sally 
had put on her best shawl and hat, and certainly 
both were very becoming. Orville was at her 
side in a minute. Not a word did Ben say. 
Sally gave a half look toward him. 

“You are going with us, I suppose, Mr. 
Wright?” she asked, in a cold tone. 

‘I’m much obliged; but I wasn’t thinking 
of going to the lecture when i came out to- 
night.” And Ben took leave very abruptly. 

Whether Sally felt any qualms of conscience 
we can not say; but if she did they were not 
lasting. She soon took her seat in the lecture- 
room of the Academy by the side of the dandy 
Orville, now receiving his tender insinuations 
with a bright color, now looking busily among 
the audience, spying out acquaintances here and 
there, and hoping they were all wondering at 
the elegance of her companion. Sally was com- 
pletely dazzled by Orville Snip. As for the lec- 
ture on “‘ Athenian Eloquence,” delivered by 
Alcibiades Bunker, Esq., she did not hear one 
word of it; but then, to do her justice, she did 
not pretend to care for it. With many other 
faults Sally had one great merit: she was en- 
tirely free from pretensions of all sorts, literary, 
scientific, or social. 

Ben had walked rapidly away from the Dea- 
con’s door without exactly knowing what direc- 
tion he had taken; but at the end of five minutes 
he found he was going home, and kept on his 
way there full of bursting thoughts, in which 
Sally and Orville had each'a share. Not car- 
ing to show his face before his sister-in-law that 
evening, he slipped into the little room where he 
slept while she was out of the way, locked his 
door, and throwing himself on the bed lay there 
tossing about all night. 

The next morning, sorely against his will, Ben 
was obliged to return to his job upon Mr. Van 
Wyck’s fences, opposite the Deacon’s door and 
Sally’s sign. He walked resolutely along, and 
would not cast even one side glance toward the 
dwelling of the Lewises, but set about his work 
hammering and sawing with even more dili- 
gence than usual. Noon came; but no invita- 
tion with it, no stew to cheer his spirits to-day. 
Instead of any consolation he was obliged to hear 
from his sister-in-law that folks said Orville Snip, 
who was a sort of cousin of hers, ‘‘ had come, 
and had been at the Lyceum the night before 
with Sally Lewis! It must be a mistake about 
Sally, for I know you were courting Sally at the 
Deacon’s last night. It’s some other girl, I sup- 
pose, that looks like her.” 

Ben made no answer. But when his brother 
and sister-in-law began talking over Orville Snip’s 
good luck in general, his legacy in particular, 
and expressed the opinion that he had come back 
to R——- for a wife, they drove Ben from table, 
and out of the house ten minutes sooner than he 
needed to have gone. 

On his way back to work agafn, not caring to 
run the risk of meeting Orville airing himself in 
the main street, Ben took a by-way through the 
fields. He had nearly reached Mr. Van Wyck’s, 





and was passing through a meadow adjoining 
the lawn he was fencing, when an object lying 
in the grass near the path struck his eye. It 
was a man’s hat; a gray beaver, and, strange to 
say, no cast-off rubbish, but in perfectly good con- 
dition. Ben looked about for the owner. Two 
cows grazing quietly at a distance were the only 
occupants of the field. The young man turned 
aside to take a nearer view. As he stepped from 
the path it suddenly struck him the hat looked 
wonderfully like one worn the preceding even- 
ing by Orville Snip! It was the extreme of the 
lastest fashion in shape and color. As the idea 
occurred to him Ben gave the beaver an invol- 
untary kick, which turned it over and showed a 
name written in the crown—‘“‘ Orville Snip, Es- 
quire ; No — Bowery, New York City.” 

‘* The very hat !” exclaimed Ben, snapping his 
fingers. But why should Mr. Snip’s new beaver 
be lying in Mr. Van Wyck’s meadow, instead of 
crowning its owner’s curly, oily locks? This 
was a point Ben was already burning with curi- 
osity tosolve. It was very probable that Orville, 
in returning from the Deacon’s the night before, 
might have taken this path, which led, by a short 
cut, toward his mother’s ; but why should he have 
left his hat on the way? With all the dislike 
of a rival Ben could not accuse young Snip of 
drinking, unless he had fallen into bad habits 
very lately; neither could Orville have become 
intoxicated either at the Deacon’s or at the Ly- 
ceum. The neighborhood was a good one, quiet 
and orderly, and a highway robbery had never 
been committed at R Besides, the hat 
showed no traces of violence to the owner, but 
was perfect in every way, excepting that it looked 
precisely as if it had passed the night in the wet 
grass. To discover the history of the hat that 
very day was Ben’s determination on the spot. 
In the mean time he tied up the beaver in his 
handkerchief, and hurried to his work again, 
concealing his prize in a basket of shavings. 

Enlivened by curiosity, and chuckling at the 
idea of having Orville’s handsome beaver buried 
in shavings, Ben was now once more in tolerably 
good spirits. Even his indignation against Sally 
showed symptoms of subsiding a little. He cast 
several looks over the way; things appeared there 
just as usual. Hesaw grandmother Lewis knit- 
ting in her rocking-chair, and the Deacon at work 
in the garden; he had also several glimpses of 
Sally herself, passing to and fro, once with a 
bright pink frock on her arm, and again clapping 
and starching some piece of muslin finery, as 
though preparing for company. Ben took an- 
other look at the hat, to make sure he had read 
the name aright, and was well pleased to see 
again in full letters the style and title of Mr. 
Snip. At length, who should come stepping 
along but Orville himself, dressed precisely as he 
was the evening before, with the exception of his 
hat—he now wore a straw instead of yesterday's 
beaver. Nodding condescendingly to Ben, from 





the opposite side of the road, he entered the Dea- 
con’s door. 
Now Ben had resolved the night before, as he 
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saw Sally Lewis tripping off to the Academy by 
the side of Orville Snip, that he would never 
again cross the Deacon’s threshold, or certainly 
not until Sally had begged him to do so, on her 
bended knees. But, as we have already observed, 
the consciousness of having Orville’s beaver in 
his basket had a highly soothing effect; it was a 
very agreeable thought that he could make his 
rival look foolish whenever it pleased him to do 
so. He therefore chose to remember, what he 
had previously resolved to forget, that during his 
yesterday’s dinner, while partaking of the stew, 
the Deacon had said something about a little job 
on his garden gate. Accordingly Ben now walk- 
ed boldly across the street, and went to the door, 
hammer and nailsin hand. Sally asked him in. 
Orville was already there. At the first glance 
Ben thought, or fancied, that his spirits were 
somewhat lower than the day before; and there 
was occasionally a sort of uneasy, absent look 
about his mustached countenance which was not 
lost upon the young carpenter. 

** Won't you take a seat, Mr. Wright,” said 
Sally, blushing a little as she offered him a 
chair. 

‘*¢ Thank ye—I can’t stay but a minute,” said 
Ben, taking the chair however. ‘‘ How did you 
like the lecture?” he asked, turning to Orville, 
impatient to hear him speak. 

“The lecture! Oh, it was very fine, Squire 
Bunker is an elegant speaker.” 

**Did it last long? Was it late before you 
got home?” continued Ben, quite unable to re- 
press his curiosity. 

Orville changed color—there could be no doubt 
of the fact. 

**T don’t believe it lasted more than an hour,” 
said Sally, very naturally. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
we were back again before ten, Mr. Snip?” 

**T guess so,” said Orville, with a bewildered 
look that surprised Sally. 

‘¢ Why, I am sure it was not later,” added 
Sally, who thought Orville much less fascinating 
and complimentary than the evening before. 

**T suppose you have seen a good many old 
friends already,” observed Ben, by way of car- 
rying on the conversation, and thus giving him- 
self an excuse for cross-questioning Orville. 

‘¢ T’ve seen all I care to see,” replied the youth; 
an answer which Sally took entirely as a compli- 
ment to herself, although, as Orville spoke, a 
strange expression passed over his face. 

** You saw a good many old friends last night, 
Mr. Snip, at the lecture,” added Ben. 

Orville faintly muttered some indistinct reply. 

Ben scrutinized the youth as closely as he 
dared, and was convinced, from his whole ex- 
pression, that something untoward had taken 
place. What could it have been? No attack 
from thieves, certainly; for the false diamond 
breast-pin, the magnificent signet ring, and glit- 
tering watch-chain, still adorned Orville’s person 
as on the previous evening. Ben determined to 
draw still nearer to the particular point which 
so strongly excited his curiosity. 

** What have you done with your beaver?” 





asked the young carpenter, with pretended care- 
lessness, as he took up the straw hat near him. 
‘“*T was thinking of getting one like it myself, if 
such a thing could be had in the village.” 

Orville pretended not to hear, but he turned 
deadly pale. 

‘Were you looking for your instruments, Miss 
Lewis?” he said, picking up Sally’s shears; but 
his voice faltered as he spoke, and his hand actu- 
ally trembled as he held them toward her. 

**T was saying, Mr. Snip, that this here hat 
is not as tasty looking as the beaver you had on 
yesterday, for I noticed that article as being un- 
common handsome,” repeated Ben, gaining in 
complacency as Orville became confused. 

** Why, I suppose straw is cooler for warm 
weather,” interposed Sally, finding that Orville 
did not answer immediately. 

‘*T suppose so—yes, it’s cooler,” repeated Or- 
ville; and then, making a desperate effort, he 
rallied his spirits, and soon began to talk nearly 
as glibly as the evening before. Ben could learn 
nothing more; so after a while he went off and 
patched up the Deacon’s gate, determined to re- 
turn again in the evening, in order to solve the 
mystery of the hat, if possible. 

Carrying Orville’s beaver in the basket of 
shavings under his arm, he walked home again 
across the meadow; but although he peered 
sharply about, in every direction, all looked just 
as usual in the field, even at the precise spot 
where the hat had been picked up, which was at 
the foot of a bank, just beneath the ha-ha wall 
of Mr. Van Wyck’s lawn. 

In the evening, having left the beaver in his 
own room, Ben set out again for the Deacon’s. 
Orville was already there, and seemed to have 
recovered entirely from the morning’s embarrass- 
ment. He tried to make himself very agreeable 
to Sally, and talked again largely about New 
York and what fashionable gentlemen said and 
did there. He even bore one allusion to his 
hat quite firmly, giving Ben a quick, suspicious 
glance as he spoke. 

It was still early in the evening, and the old 
Deacon and his wife were in the room. 

‘¢ When do you expect to get through with 
your work at Mr. Van Wyck’s?” inquired the 
Deacon of Ben. 

‘*T have nearly done, Sir; the piece of paling 
opposite your house is the last of the job.” 

‘¢Mr. Van Wyck has been doing a good deal 
at his place this year, one way and another— 
setting out trees, putting up fences, and getting 
things in order,” observed the Deacon. 

‘*Tt’s a handsome place, and well worth the 
pains Mr. Van Wyck takes with it,” added Ben. 

‘‘Yes, it’s the handsomest place about here, 
to my mind. It’s a fine farm, and well worked. 
I suppose you have heard of the strange mess 
they lighted on in the garden the other day— 
them dead bones.” 

“Yes, Sir; I happened to be there when they 
plowed them up.” 

‘“‘ Be there many of them?” asked Grandmo- 
ther Lewis, with much interest. 
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“Why, yes, marm; Dr. Gallipot came over 
to look at them, and he concluded there must 
have been as many as twenty men buried there.” 

‘<I suppose some battle was fought hereabouts 
in the Revolution,” said Sally. 

‘¢ No, child; there was no such battle fought 
here. There was a fight upon Griffin’s farm, 
nigh the wood.” 

‘¢Some folks say that ghosts have been seen 
in that wood,” observed Sally. 

*¢ Well, I don’t know how that may be, child, 
but there was a smart fight up there between 
some of our farmers and the royal troops. But 
as for these bones in Mr. Van Wyck’s garden, 
it’s more likely they're the old Indian natives. 
There used to be a swell in the land just there, 
and by digging and plowing they’ve come to the 
graves, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Well, whosoever’s the bones may be, if they’re 
human beings they ought to have Christian bur- 
ial. It’s cruel like to leave ‘em uncovered,” 
added the old grandmother. 

“‘They'll be buried again to-morrow, Hetty; 
I heard them talking about it.” 

*©Yes, marm; Mr. Van Wyck ordered a box 
to put them in, which I am making now,” added 
Ben. 

“That's right. Ido suppose if ever there was 
any thing that could bring a man’s spirit back 
again to walk on the earth, it would be having 
his bones uncovered and his grave dug up. Es- 
pecially Indians ; for it’s well known they’re won- 
derful particular about their dead,” said the Dea- 
con. 

“Do you really think, grandfather, that ghosts 
come back to this world?” inquired Sally, a lit- 
tle sobered by the turn the conversation had 
taken. 

“ There’s a good deal to be said on that p’int, 
child. There’s nothing quite against it that I 
know of; and some good people think they’ve 
seen them. I shouldn’t like to say for sure that 
they do come back, or that they don’t.” 

**T, for one, don’t much believe in them,” said 
Ben; ‘for it’s what no man would believe in 
unless he had seen one; and I never saw a ghost 
yet.” 

“To be sure, it must be very uncommon, if it 
does ever happen,” added Mr. Lewis. 

“ Did you ever know a man, Sir, whose word 
was good for any thing, who declared he had 
seen a ghost ?” 

** No—I never did.” 

But here Grandmother Lewis interposed. She 
had never seen a ghost herself; but she could 
name several people who knew others who had 
seen ghosts. And moreover, a certain gossip of 
hers, the ‘widow Timms, had actually seen two 
ghosts: the first, a man who had been hanged 
for murder in the neighborhood, whose ghost she 
saw the week afterward, standing under the gal- 
lows; and the second was her own husband, 
whose ghost she had seen digging potatoes one 
night, a week after his death. . 

During these remarks Orville had been listen- 
ing in breathless silence, looking so strangely 





withal, that at last he attracted the Deacon’s at- 
tention. 

“Why, Mr. Snip, you look as if you were 
staring at a ghost this minute!” 

Orville faltered a few words but made no dis- 
tinct reply. 

‘*Perhaps he has seen one,” observed the 
grandmother, with a tone half compassionate, 
half respectfal. ‘ 

Poor Orville stammered and blundered and 
said nothing clear. 

“Ts it so?” asked the Deacon. “If you 
have seen a ghost in the course of your life, Or- 
ville, why, don’t be above saying so,” added the 
old man, with lively interest. 

Sally dropped her scissors ; Ben forgot to pick 
them up, so great was his curiosity excited by 
young Snip’s manner. Still he seemed unwilling 
to speak. 

**You look considerable exercised, Orville, 
and I think you had better say what’s on your 
mind,” continued the Deacon. 

“It’s a great comfort to tell any thing strange 
to other folks, as I know from experience,” add- 
ed the old lady. 

Thus urged, Orville at length spoke. 

“Tf I was only sure you wouldn’t make fun 
of me—Ben Wright here, and Sally—” contin- 
ued the youth, in a more plain and natural voice 
than he had spoken in since the appearance of 
his mustache. ’ 

‘¢Tf you have really seen a ghost, I should be 
the last man to laugh at you,” replied Ben, in 
his usual good-natured way, though he was firm- 
ly convinced that Orville had been frightened by 
a shadow. 

‘* Well, as you're all friends here, I may as 
well tell what happened,” began Orville. ‘“* Aft- 
er the lecture I came home with her,” looking at 
Sally, ‘‘and she asked me in—and I staid late.” 

Ben make a nervous movement on his chair. 

‘¢She sat in this very room maybe a couple of 
hours. At last I went off, not thinking of any 
trouble at all. It was late, and to make the walk 
shorter, I turned in at Mr. Van Dyck’s, as I have 
often done since my brother’s been overseer there. 
It’s considerable shorter than going by the road.” 

His listeners assented, and motioned to him 
to go on. 

‘*Well, I walked along as spry as can be 
round by the garden, meaning to go out by the 
gate on the other road. I soon came to the 
place where they had been plowing. Now, I 
never was afraid of a ghost in all my life; I nev- 
er thought of such a thing. But when I came 
to the place I saw the bones all lying about in 
the moonlight. I knew what they was, for my 
brother had told me about them, and said how 
the dectors declared they was human beings. 
Well, seeing them all lying about in the moon- 
light made me feel kind o’ solemn.” 

‘That was only nat’ral, and to your credit, 
Orville,” said Grandmother Lewis. 

‘¢ Feeling solemn, as I said, I walked on quick- 
er—” catching Sally’s eye full on him, Orville 
was put out. 
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Ben bit his lip, and tried his best to look grave, 
still feeling very incredulous. 

“Well,” said the old Deacon, impatiently, 
‘you was feeling kind o’ solemn, and walking 
quick—” 

‘¢ Just then I stumbled over a bone—I tripped 
so as to fall half over.” 

‘Oh! that was dreadful bad luck—to stum- 
ble over dead bones!” groaned the old lady, hold- 
ing up her hands and shaking her head. 

“Go on, go on!” cried the Deacon. 

‘¢ When I righted myself—” 

Here Orville paused with a look of horror that 
could never be counterfeit. 

‘* What happened then?” cried Ben, burning 
with curiosity. 

‘*T saw a ghost, as sure as my name is Orville 
Snip!” 

‘6 What?” ‘* How?” 
listeners, eagerly. 

‘It was standing just before me, in the edge 
of the wood,” said Orville, in a hollow voice, the 
perspiration starting from his forehead at the rec- 
ollection. 

*¢ What was it like?” asked Ben. 

“ Like a ghost!” said Orville, solemnly. 

*¢ How large was it ?” 

‘Taller than a man, by a good deal.” 

*¢ White or black ?” 

*¢ All white — like — wrapped in a winding- 
sheet.” 

Sally clasped her hands with an exclamation 
of horror. 

*¢Did it speak ?” 

* At first it only looked straight at me.” 

*¢Did it move ?” 

**Tt stood still at first, only stretching out its 
arms.” 

**Oh, deary me! that was to warn you not to 
walk on the bones,” said the old lady. 

“What else did it do? Perhaps you only 
concluded you saw it,” added Ben. 

**No I didn’t, Ben Wright; I saw it as plain 
as I see you now,” replied the other, bluntly. 
“The moon was shining, though it was not very 
bright, to be sure, but I could see all about me 
—the house—the trees—the bones.” 

**Did it speak at all?” 

“Only in a kind of fluttering, whispering 
way.” 

*¢ What did it say ?” 

**T—I'm not sure I heard quite plain.” 

* How long did it stay ?” 

**T don’t know for certain; I stopped just a 
minute to make sure I really did see it, and 
then—” 

*¢ And what then ?” 

“Tt began to move toward me, and—and I 
turned round and jumped down the ha-ha—and 
—and—walked home through the meadow.” 

**You felt solemn and walked quick, I sup- 
pose,” said Ben. 

“T can tell you what, Ben Wright, if you had 
a ghost at your heels you would walk quick too.” 

‘* Maybe I should; but it followed at your 
heels, did it? did you turn round to look ?” 


‘¢ Where?” cried the 





**Yes, Sir, I did; and I saw it moving about 
among the bushes.” 

‘* Did it feel solemn, and move quick ?” again 
asked Ben, who felt convinced in his own mind 
that Orville had seen nothing but the bones and 
the moonlight. 

‘*T only wish you could see it too!” cried Or- 
ville. 

“T wish I could. Will you go with me to- 
night—now—and show me the place ?” 

“* Yes, I will go ;” cried Orville, mustering all 
his courage at this challenge. 

‘*There’s no use in going now, boys,” said 
Grandmother Lewis. ‘Ghosts was never yet 
known to come so early. It’s after the lights are 
put out in the houses, and Christian people are 
all asleep, that they prowl about.” 

‘¢ What o’clock was it when you saw it last 
night ?” asked Ben. 

*¢ About midnight.” 

“Well, we can wait till then, unless you're 
afraid to take another look.” 

‘*No more afraid than you, Ben Wright!” 

**T don’t see, boys, why I shouldn’t go too,” 
observed the Deacon. 

Orville was well pleased to secure another re- 
cruit, and Ben had no objection; but Grandmo- 
ther Lewis would not listen to the plan. To be 
left alone with Sally while ghosts were abroad 
in the neighborhood was not to be thought of 
for a-‘moment. But Sally, who had some spirit 
and more curiosity, settled the matter by propos- 
ing\that the whole party should go together. It 
required full half an hour’s persuasion to bring 
Grandmother Lewis over to this plan ; but Sally 
was accustomed to have her way on all occasions, 
and at last succeeded. The old lady admitted 
that if nothing was seen no harm was done, 
while, on the other hand, should they actually 
meet the ghost, it would be something to boast 
of for the rest of her days. So it was settled— 
they were all to go. The interval between this 
decision and the eventful hour of midnight was 
passed very appropriately in relating all the 
startling horrors and wonders known to either of 
the party ; at last even Ben caught himself grave- 
ly telling a regular ghost story, which, however, 


he professed not to believe at all. When mid- 
night drew near, they all set out. 
The night was warm and close. There was 


a young moon in the heavens, but passing clouds 
partially obscured her light, while fitful flashes 
of lightning in the distance seemed to threaten a 
shower. 

“‘T am afraid the ghost won’t show himself 
before so many folks, and one of them a Deacon 
too,” said Ben, as they left the house. 

‘¢ Hush, Benjamin; don’t talk so bold like!” 
exclaimed the old lady. 

‘*You won't be after making fun when you 
see it!” cried Orville, who felt very uncomforta- 
ble as they drew near Mr. Van Wyck’s gate, 
though, under the eyes of his sweet-heart and his 
rival, he did not dare to retreat. 

Ben walked first, and quietly opened the gate. 
The party entered, and a winding road, which 
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swept in a wide semicircle toward the principal 
entrance of the house, lay before them. On one 
side was a grassplot bordered with flowers, on 
the other a lawn sprinkled with clumps of shrub- 
bery and scattered trees. The house was shut 
up, being unoccupied at the time, and all was 
calm and silent about them. The young moon 
shed a pale light around, which was now darkened 
by passing clouds, now broken by flashes of dull, 
lurid lightning. 

“You turned off here, I suppose, if you were 
going out of the other gates,” said Ben, who head- 
ed the line. 

A brief assent was Orville’s only reply, from 
the rear, where he had taken up his position, 
while the Deacon’s family, in the middle rank, 
were all more or less excited by the singular ob- 
ject of their midnight walk, and even Ben was 
growing more and more eager as they approached 
the spot. 

*¢ Here is the pile of bones, and there all about 
is where they were plowed up; you can just see 
the white bones though the moon is under a cloud 
now.” 

**T see them; and I smell the fresh earth,” 
said the Deacon. 

“These are really human bones!” cried Sally. 

*¢ Human bones, child; and no man can tell 
when they were buried,” replied the Deacon, 
while Grandmother Lewis looked down in solemn 
silence, heaving dreadful sighs and clutching 
tight at Sally’s arm. 

Just then the cloud which had vailed the moon 
passed slowly away; the moonlight fell upon the 
lawn, then reached the sweeping road, then the 
curious excited group, and whitened the pile of 
bones lying at their feet. 

A hollow whisper startled the party. 

It was from Orville; tightly grasping the arm 
of the young carpenter, he pointed to the grove 
on their right. 

“There!” he muttered in a smothered voice. 

His companions turned. A tall, spectral- 
looking figure stood just within the edge of the 
wood, with an earnest gaze fastened upon the 
group. 

In a single second conviction had flashed upon 
all—it was no shadow, no play of the moonlight, 
no deception of the fancy, but an unearthly, 
wonderful, spectral form, bearing an aspect un- 
like any object they had ever yet beheld. 

The old grandame groaned and shook, and, 
covering her eyes with her apron, would have 
dropped to the ground had she not been support- 
ed. Sally trembled like an aspen-leaf, and drew 
closer to the Deacon, though her eye seemed riv- 
eted, as by a spell, on the apparition. Orville 
retreated behind Sally ; the Deacon was amazed, 
bewildered, appalled. Ben felt very strangely 
indeed. 

**Ghost or devil, I'll see what it is!” cried 
Ben, rallying after the first instant of amaze- 
ment. 

**Oh, Benjamin, don’t go!” whisperedSally, 
imploringly. 

Ben paused, and looked back at Sally. When 





he turned again the spectre had vanished. The 
moonlight faded, clouds returned, and all was 
dark again. 

‘Let us go home,” said Sally, faintly, and 
trembling all over. 

*¢Tt’s an awful sight!” murmured the Deacon. 

The old woman groaned. 

Just at that moment the dim outline appeared 
again for a second, quivering as with agitation, 
and apparently in motion. 

‘It’s coming this way !” cried Orville, in ter- 
ror. 
“‘TTl meet it, then!” exclaimed Ben, advanc- 
ing toward the wood. 

In vain Sally implored him to come back. 
He walked firmly on, although he could not 
move quickly, for it was now quite dark again. 
Presently another flash of lightning glared over 
thelawn. The apparition seemed to have changed 
its position, though still within the edge of the 
grove. A thousand strange thoughts chased 
each other through the young man’s mind with 
the rapidity of the lightning flickering over his 
head. He had played ghost himself in his boy- 
ish days, but never had he seen or even imagined 
any thing like the shadowy figure which now van- 
ished, now reappeared before his strained eye- 
balls, seeming by its vague indistinctness to mock 
both thought and vision. 

‘It’s like what one dreams of!” 

**Tt may be the ghost of an Indian chief. 
Some of their braves have that grand look ; I’ve 
seen them.” 

**Tt moves—slowly—now quick again! 
raises its arm!” 

A faint, whispering, fluttering sound was now 
heard; but so vague and indistinct as to mock 
the bewildered senses of the young man. At 
that instant, in making a sudden, eager move- 
ment, Ben stumbled over the root of a tree, and 
fell on one knee upon the grass. He rose and 
was on his feet again in a second; but the ap- 
parition was gone. He hesitated, paused, list- 
ened, and then advanced more cautiously in the 
darkness. Some large object stopped his ad- 
vance. It was the branch of a tree. Measur- 
ing its girth with his arms, Ben knew it to be 
the large elm beneath which the apparition had 
first shown itself. 

‘¢ Here I'll stand and know the end of it, if 
I have to stay till daylight!” cried the youth, 
boldly. 

But a chill went to his very heart when, 
stretching out his arm at the same instant, he 
felt a cold, damp touch upon his hand. He 
started involuntarily. He looked up. That 
imposing, shadowy figure, with its earnest, un- 
earthly gaze fastened upon himself, stood imme- 
diately before him, apparently within reach, and 
seeming to grow more and more distinct, and 
yet more ghostly, every second. Ben gazed in 
wonder, absolutely speechless. A fluttering mur- 
mur was heard. Was it from the leaves of the 
tree above, or some spirit-tongue addressing 
him? 

He gazed, he listened more intently. 


It 
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His resolution was rewarded. The object of 
the apparition was revealed. 

A sharp, vivid flash of lightning, followed by 
a rattling peal of thunder, were succeeded by | 
darkness yet deeper; and as the spectre once | 
more vanished, young Wright turned away, 
slowly and thoughtfully retracing his steps to- 
ward the pile of bones where he had left his 
friends. 

But the Deacon’s family were gone. They 
had moved toward the gate, where they stood 
anxiously awaiting Ben’s return. He was re- 
ceived by them as Hercules returning from the 
kingdom of Pluto. 

Sally went forward to meet him. 

**Ts it you, Benjamin? Is the ghost gone ?” 

*¢ Tt has vanished.” 

** Did it speak ?” 

«Tt spoke.” 

**Oh! what did it say ?” 

‘It gave me a message—to you!” whispered 
Ben, solemnly, taking the hand Sally had uncon- 
sciously extended toward him as she spoke; and 
then a loud, ringing, uncontrollable peal of 
laughter burst from his lips, sounding strangely, 
indeed, amidst the solemn midnight hush of those 
quiet grounds. 

The Deacon and Grandmother Lewis were 
seized with horror at this untimely merriment. 
Sally believed he had lost his senses. 

‘* The ghost is stone!” he cried. ‘‘ It’s white 
marble—one of the figures they call statues. I 
never saw one in my life, but I've read about 
them. Mr. Van Wyck was expecting some 
from Italy. I did not know they had come!” 

‘* What? A stun ghost!” cried Dame Lew- 
is 


**Stone? Well, I’ve heard of such things, 
though I never seed one,” said the Deacon. 


** A stun ghost! That’s what I never heerd 
of!” said Dame Lewis, again. 

‘*¢ Only a stone figure, mam,” interposed Ben. 

** A stun figure, Nathan! That’s as bad as 
a ghost! It’s like the graven images of the idol- 
aters!” 

‘‘ They're common enough in the old coun- 
tries, though we haven't any hereabouts. But I 
sha’n’t soon forget this one! Where's Orville?” 
And again Ben laughed heartily. 

Mr. Snip had vanished as effectually as the | 
apparition, and indeed he disappeared entirely | 
from R—— the next day. As the clouds were | 
now very threatening, the whole party returned | 
to the little red house—the Deacon comforting | 
his companions with the remark that they had | 
at least seen something he had never beheld be- | 
fore. Ere he went home that night Ben con-' 





next day Ben and herself went by daylight to 
look at the ‘‘ stun ghost,” as Grandmother Lew- 
is persisted in calling it. As for Ben, he was 
far more struck with the noble statue of Demos- 
thenes, from the Naples Gallery, when seen by 
daylight, than he had been in its ghostly charac- 
ter at midnight. The young man was strange- 
ly impressed with it. He returned to the feet 
of the statue again and again, at all hours, gaz- 
ing, wondering, admiring, until at length, one 
day, the young carpenter, like the Italian boy, 
felt that he was an artist too! He went home 
and chiseled an imaginary head of Ethan Allen, 
in wood. His success was very good. Mr. Van 
Wyck saw it, urged him forward, like a kind and 
wise friend, furnishing counsel, encouragement, 
advice, engravings, casts, means, as these were 
needed. We all know the result. Mr. Wright 
not only received a wife from the hands of the 
ghost, but fame and fortune reached him through 
the same channel. His celebrated statue for the 
Central Park at New York has been seen and ad- 
mired by—how many! That sweet bust of his 
wife—little Sally Lewis that was—is it not one 
of the loveliest things in the public gallery of the 
city of Albany ? 
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HOUGH man is all but omnivorous, nothing 

is more difficult than to induce any given 
man, civilized or barbarous, to taste and like a 
new dish. He was certainly a bold man who 
first ate an oyster. When Captain Cook first 
visited the Sandwich Islands, he invited the King 
of Owyhee to dine with him, and his Majesty 
was induced to inaugurate the repast with a 
mouthful of bread, a viand entirely novel to him. 
No sooner had he got a taste than he spat it out 
with every symptom of disgust; and declining 
farther prandial ventures, returned ashore to his 
customary roast dog and decayed fish. The Jap- 
anese refuse beef and milk, but eat rats. The 
New Hollanders surfeit themselves with stale 
shark, rancid whale blubber, and earth worm, 
but regard with horror the white man’s simple 
breakfast of bread and butter. The negroes of 
the West Indies revel in the luxuries of baked 
snakes and finger-long palm worms, fried in their 


/own fat; but their delicate stomachs revolt at 


the thought of a rabbit stew. A recent traveler 
heard a Barbadian negro thus vent his indigna- 
tion upon an unlucky market-woman who had 
offered him arabbit: ‘I should jest like to know 
war you take me for, ma’am? You tink me go 
buy rabbit? No, ma’am. Me no cum to dat 
yet; for me always did say, and me always will 


trived to persuade Sally to hear the message of | say, dat dem who eats rabbit eats pussy, and 
the ghost: ‘‘ Better take for a husband an hon-| dem who eats pussy eats rabbit.” A delicate 
est, hard-working fellow, who loves you hearti- | stomach indeed! A Frenchman would doubtless 
ly, than a monkey-faced, spendthrift dandy, who | agree with the Barbadian in theory, reversing the 
is in love with himself, and, moreover, afraid of | practice, however, by eating both cat and rab- 
a ghost!” bit. The Russian eats tallow-candles, the Green- 

Such we have heard was the amount of the lander drinks train oil, Dr. Livingstone’s favor- 
message. Sally wisely determined to follow the ites, the Barotse, affect crocodile steaks; and 
advice, coming as it did from a ghost. The one of his African friends, so the Doctor states, 
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made a contented supper one evening from a 
blue mole and two mice. These dainties the 
Frenchman righteously turns up his nose at, pre- 
ferring a lively frog, a few snails, and—when he 
can afford it—a tart of the diseased livers of 
geese, which favorite esculents John Bull in turn 
dislikes; preferring solid beef and mutton, where- 
in at least Brother Jonathan agrees with him ; 
though it is to be hoped that he enjoys these and 
their attendant luxuries with greater moderation 
than does the ‘‘Britisher,” if Sydney Smith's 
account is to be believed. That worthy clergy- 
man, having ascertained the weight of food he 
could live upon and preserve health and strength, 
acknowledged to Lord Murray that, between the 
ages of ten and seventy, he had consumed forty- 
four one-horse wagon loads of meat and drink 
more than would have sustained him, the value 
of which mass of nourishment was about thirty- 
five thousand dollars. 

Sir John Ross states that an Esquimaux will 
eat twenty pounds of meat and oil per day. A 
Tongouse allowance is forty pounds of rein-deer 
meat; anda Russian Admiral saw three Yakutes 
eat a rein-deer at a sitting. A visitor to New 
Zealand relates that two natives of that cannibal 
isle went out to the shore, after a hearty supper, 
and finished the half-putrid carcass of a shark at 
one moonlight sitting; and Captain Sturt, the 
Australian explorer, saw a New Hollander eat 
over one hundred jerboas (a vaulting rat) at a 
sitting. He placed a number for a few seconds 
under the ashes, then, with the hair only par- 
tially burned off, took them by the tail, and bit 
off the bodies, one after another. When he had 
eaten a dozen bodies, he stuffed the dozen tails 
into his mouth, to chew up leisurely. 

It is a notable fact that the most civilized na- 
tions are the most liberal in their gastronomic 
taste. Next to the Chinese, whose ultra civili- 
zation has betrayed them into the toleration of 
half-hatched eggs, shark’s fins, and bird’s-nest 
soups, comes the Frenchman; and to him follows 
the Americar. Seriously, is it not an evidence 
of genuine civilization, this tolerance which re- 
fuses not any thing which is clean and whole- 
some? What unwarrantable prejudices have not 
modern travelers exploded? Dr. Shaw enjoyed 
lion, which he found to taste like veal; Dr. Dar- 
win had a passion for puma, the South American 
lion; Dr. Brooke found melted bear’s grease not 
only palatable but delicious ; Hippocrates, Cap- 
tain Cook, and the writer of this, vouch for the 
excellence of dog, though the Philosopher of Cos 
recommends it boiled, when every body who has 
tried knows the superiority of roast dog. Mr. 
Buckland tasted boa constrictor, and found the 
flesh exceedingly white and firm, and much like 
veal in taste; Sir Robert Schomburgk found 
monkey very palatable, though, before dissection, 
it looked disagreeably like roast child; and Gor- 
don Cumming is loud in the praise of baked ele- 
phant’s trunk and feet. To cook these a pit is 
dug, stones are heated in it, and when all is ready, 


two men shoulder a foot and dump it in. When | ury 


the hole is full (the four feet, and a few slices of 





the trunk, fill a good-sized pit), heated stones 
are put on the mess, leaves over the stones, earth 
over the leaves, and the hungry hunter impatient- 
ly awaits the unearthing of his savory mess. 

Of course a line must be drawn somewhere. 
The baked missionary of the New Zealand cui- 
sine, the under-done human thigh of the Feejee 
Islander, and the broiled fingers, which are 
thought ‘‘a dainty dish to set before the King” 
of Sumatra, are not to be recommended. Nor 
would a man be thought illiberal who should 
fail to appreciate a stew of red ants in Birmah 
(though ants are said to have an agreeable acid- 
ity when properly prepared), parrot pie in Rio 
de Janeiro, roast bat in Malabar, or a cuttle-fish 
fry in the Mauritius. But the eminent and la- 
mented Soyer used to assert that civilization and 
cookery advanced hand in hand; and we may 
rely on it that, as the reasoning powers of man 
are developed, so will his stomach become less 
squeamish. ‘‘A nice man,” said Dean Swift, 
prophetically, ‘‘is a man with nasty ideas;” and 
though, as Montesquieu asserts, there may be 
valid reasons for not eating pork, surely there 
may be reasons quite as unimpeachable for eat- 
ing giraffe, alpaca, bustard, anaconda, horse? 
Let man, at any rate, aim at consistency. The 
French of the Antilles delight in the guana—a 
hideous lizard—but they refuse the delicate and 
pork-like meat of the youngalligator. We laugh 
at the South Sea Islander’s use of buckskin breech- 
es, who stuffed a pair with sea-weed and boiled 
them for dinner; but at the time of the great 
London Exhibition, in 1851, it is known that 
so extensively were buffalo hides and sheep and 
calf-skins boiled down into jellies that the price 
of those staple articles rose considerably in all 
the English ports. Eels are a favorite dish with 
epicures; but rattlesnake would not go down 
even under the euphonious name of ‘‘ Musical 
Jack.” During the famine the Irish, even when 
reduced to the most desperate pitch of hunger, 
refused corn meal. All civilized nations reject 
dog and cat as culinary articles, though those 
animals are clean feeders, but make a staple of 
swine, the most foul feeding of beasts. Chick- 
ens and pigeons are table luxuries; but nobody 
‘*hankers after” crow, which is a cleaner bird 
than either. John Bull will not taste squirrel, 
though every American mouth waters at the 
mention of savory squirrel stew. Such ali- 
mentary inconsistencies are endless, and often 
most seriously interfere with the comfort of pre- 
judiced travelers. 

It is curious to notice the different parts of 
animals that are eaten. Sheep’s head, pig’s 
head, calf’s head and brains, ox head, in En- 
gland the heads of ducks and geese, ox tongue, 
rein-deer tongue, walrus tongue, crane’s tongue, 
and in America sheep and pigs’ tongues. In 
China the tongues of fowls and ducks are a high- 
priced dainty. JohnChinaman relishes also the 


maw and fins of the shark; while in Siam the 
dried sinews of various animals are a prime lux- 
Feet are generally liked, from the web- 
feet of ducks and geese in Europe, the trotters of 
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sheep and pettitoes of pig, which are a popular 
edible in London, and the bear’s $aws, loved of 
North American hunters, down to the elephant’s 
feet, much desiderated by the Caffre and Bush- 
men. Ox tail, sheep’s tail, pig’s tail are in com- 
mon use. The Australian rejoices in Kangaroo 
tail; the North American trapper in beaver tail ; 
the South African Boer in the fat tails of his 
sheep, which, during life, are dragged about in 
a hand-cart, and after death are melted into but- 
ter, or make a delicious stew. In Honduras 
the tail of the manatee, or sea-cow, is a staple 
dish for the table, though new settlers do not 
stomach any part of the animal on account of 
its vivid resemblance to man. The female has 
hands, and holds its young up to its breast pre- 
cisely as ahuman mother would. In‘Juan Fer- 
nandez many thousand lobsters are annually 
taken, whose tails are dried and served on the 
dinner tables of Valparaiso. The tongue of the 
sea-lion has been found palatable by travelers. 
It is rather an extensive affair. A visitor to the 
Falkland Islands reports: ‘For a trial we cut 
off the tip of the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth of a sea-lion just killed. About sixteen 
or eighteen of us ate each a pretty large piece, 
and we all thought it so good that we regretted 
we could not eat more of it.” Shark fins are in 
such demand for soups in China that from ten 
to fifteen thousand hundred-weight are annually 
imported from various parts of India. Forty 
thousand sharks are taken annually off Kur- 
rachee, near Bombay, for their back fins, which 
are the only ones used. They are caught there 
chiefly in nets; but, according to Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, the natives of the Bonin Islands have 
trained their dogs to catch fish, and he saw two 
of these animals rush into the water, seize each 
the side fin of a shark, and bring it ashore in 
spite of resistance. 

In the Arctic regions eating is carried on un- 
der various serious difficulties ; and to drink even 
water is an unusual luxury, presupposing a fire. 
The cheerful glass is often frozen to the lip, and 
the too ardent reveler may splinter a tooth in at- 
tempting to gnaw througha lumpof soup. You 
eat your daily allowance of ship’s rum, and ask 
your intimate friend for a chew of brandy and 
water. The Greenlander finds it necessary not 
only to “first catch his fish,” but also to thaw 
it, before he can prepare it. How grateful, then, 
to the Esquimaux palate must be the yielding 
tallow candle, which, having eaten, he carefully 
draws the wick between his teeth to save the re- 
maining morsels of fat! The greatest luxury of 
the Greenlander is half-putrid whale’s tail; and 
next to this comes the gum of the right whale, 
which the Tuski call their sugar, and which a 
British officer reports to be delicious, tasting as 
much as possible like cream cheese. Dr. Kane 
was enthusiastic about the liver of walrus, de- 
claring that Charles Lamb’s roast pig could not 
compare with this uncooked awuktanuk. But 
the Doctor also wondered why people at home 
did not eat raw beef; and this throws some 
doubt over his recommendation of the Esqui- 





maux dainty. Whale meat is dark-red and 
coarse. It is very commonly eaten by old whale- 
men, but has a rank flavor, which makes it un- 
pleasant to a nice palate, as the writer of this can 
testify. On board American whalemen it is usu- 
ally made into force-meat-balls, when pepper and 
other spices disguise somewhat the unpleasant fla- 
vor. Porpoise used to be a favorite dainty of 
the old English nobility. It was eaten with a 
sauce composed of sugar, vinegar, and crumbs 
of fine bread. Porpoise liver is, even now, very 
toothsome to the sea appetite, being dry and 
much like pig's liver. 

To return to more temperate regions: the dog 
is a favorite dish riot only among the Sandwich 
Islanders, but with the Chinese, who regularly 
fatten it for the table; the Africans of Zanzibar, 
to whom a stew of puppies is a dainty meal; the 
Australian natives, who assiduously hunt the 
wild and never-barking dingo; and the Canadi- 
an voyageurs. In Canton, the hind-quarters ofa 
dog are hung up in butchers’ shops next to the 
hind-quarters of lamb, but bear a higher price. 
A traveler in the Sandwich Islands says, ‘‘ Near 
every place at table was a fine young dog, the 
flesh of which, to my palate, was what I can im- 
agine would result from mingling the flavor of 
pig and lamb.” They are fed chiefly on taro, a 
fine species of potato, and are thought fit for mark- 
et at the age of two years. The mode of cook- 
ing dogs and pigs in these islands doubtless con- 
tributes to make them a gastronomic success. A 
hole is dug in the ground sufficiently large to 
contain the animal, which is carefully cleaned. 
A fire is built in the hole and stones thrown in, 
which are made red-hot. When all is ready, the 
sides and bottom are lined with the red-hot stones, 
fragrant leaves are thrown in, and the dog (or 
pig) laid on these on its back. The body is then 
covered with more leaves, with stones, and final- 
ly with earth, which makes the oven tight. Aft- 
er a proper time, the savory mess is taken out, 
cooked to a turn, and in a style which not even 
the great Soyer could excel. The interior is full 
of the finest juices of the animal, which makes 
a delicious gravy. Epicures, who have tasted 
sucking pig roasted in this manner, declare that 
it is inimitable. How Lamb would have delight- 
ed in this succulent dish! 

As for rats, the Chinese, the negroes of the 
West Indies and Brazil, the New Hollanders, 
the Esquimaux, and many other people, esteem 
them most fit food. In Canton rat soup is thought 
equal to ox-tail soup; and a dozen fat rats are 
worth two dollars. A Yankee speculator is about 
—according to recent Calcutta papers—to make 
a good thing of salted rats! The British Indian 
province of Scinde has been for several years so 
infested with grain-eating rats that the price of 
grain has risen twenty-five per cent. Govern- 
ment has proclaimed a head-money on all rats 
and mice killed in the province, of six cents per 
dozen; the slayer having the privilege of keep- 
ing the body, and presenting only the tail. Put- 
ting this fact together with the high price got for 
rats in the Chinese markets, the epeculiator has 
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made his arrangements for a monopoly of what 
he considers a very lucrative business; and de- 
clares his intention to export to China, as a first 
venture, 120,000 rats. ‘‘I have to pay one pice 
[about half a cent] a dozen [in Scinde], and the 
gutting, salting, pressing, and packing in casks, 
raises the price to six pice per dozen. If I suc- 
ceed in obtaining any thing like the price that 
rules in Whampoa and Canton for corn-grown 
rats my fortune is made—or, rather, I will be 
on the fair road to it, and will open a fine field 
of enterprise to Scinde.” 

The nest of the Hirundo esculenta, which is 
thought so delicious a morsel by the Chinese and 
Cambojans that the finest white nests are worth, 
in Canton, nearly twice their own weight in sil- 
ver, is found chiefly in caves on the shores of 
Java and the neighboring isles. It resembles, 
externally, ill-concocted, fibrous isinglass, and 
should be white in color, with a red tinge. It 
is nearly the size of a goose egg, about the thick- 
ness of a silver table-spoon, and weighs from a 
quarter to half an ounce. Those that are dry, 
white, and clean are the most valuable. They 
are packed in bundles, with split rattans run 
through them to preserve the shape. They are 
procured from the caves, at much peril to the 
takers, twice every year; and the opening of the 
caves on these occasions is performed with many 
singular superstitious ceremonies. The best are 
sent to Pekin, for the use of the Celestial Court, 
and bring in Canton no less than four thousand 
dollars per picul of 1333 pounds ; about 250,000 
pounds are brought to Canton every year. To 
prepare them for the table is a most tedious and 
laborious performance. Every feather, stick, 
and other impurity, is first carefully removed ; 
and then, after undergoing countless washings, 
the nest is made into a jelly, which serves to 
thicken soups. 

From birds’-nests we turn to eggs, which form 
an important article of food among all known 
races. ‘The English, who are great egg eaters, 
receive from France annually 130,000,000 of 
eggs, and from Ireland 150,000,000; a fact 
which recently caused serious alarm to Mr. 
Punch, who called upon his countrymen to 
**turn their barns into hen-houses, and throw 
off the yolk of the foreigners.” The great ob- 
ject of egg buyers is to get them fresh, and many 
modes are resorted to to determine this point ; 
some dealers placing the eggs in water, when, it 
is said® if they are good they will lie on their 
sides—if bad, stand on their ends. In Fulton 
and Washington markets, New York, the egg- 
dealer places a lighted candle under his counter, 
and, taking up the eggs, three in each hand, 
passes them rapidly before the light. If the egg 
is fresh the light will shine through it with a 
reddish glow, while a stale egg is opaque. So 
quickly can this process be conducted, that eggs 
are inspected thoroughly by our dealers at the 
rate of from one to two hundred per minute. In 
China duck eggs are a great article of consump- 
tion. They are preserved in a mixture of salt 
and a red ochrous earth. But the Chinaman 





and the Dyak of Borneo trouble themselves very 
little on the foint of freshness. The Celestial 
hen’s nest is robbed indiscriminately, and half- 
hatched eggs are thought a very palatable dish. 

The most convenient of eggs should be that 
of the ostrich. Its contents are equal to those 
of twenty-four common hen’s eggs; and the 
nest, a mere hole in the sand, contains, general- 
ly, twenty-four eggs—quite a prize to av African 
sportsman, who generally takes off his shirt on 
coming to such a find, ties up the sleeves and 
neck, and places the contents of the nest in this 
impromptu bag, with which he totters back to 
the camp. The best way to cook an ostrich egg 
is to place it on end in the hot ashes, break a 
hole in the upper end, and with a small stick 
stir the contents till your omelette is done. 

San Francisco has an inexhaustible supply of 
eggs in the immediate vicinity of its bay. The 
islets known as the Farallones de las Grayles, ly- 
ing about twenty miles from the Golden Gate, 
are visited, at regular periods, by men who pro- 
cure there immense quantities of the eggs of a 
kind of gull which frequents the islands. From 
a part of the Great Farallone, called the-Rook- 
ery, there were taken, in less than two months 
(part of July-and August), more than five hun- 
dred thousand eggs. Several such bird islets 
were formerly to be found on the Californian 
coast. On one, off the harbor of San Pedro, 
which the writer of this has visited, the number 
of the birds was prodigious, and the noise, the 
filth, and the wings of the parent birds made the 
collection of eggs an undertaking of no little la- 
bor. On Ichaboe, and other rocks where pen- 
guins, gulls, cormorants, and albatrosses resort 
to breed their young, the birds are found so close- 
ly wedged together that it is almost impossible to 
find foot-room between ; and these otherwise un- 
tamable creatures grow as tame as barn-yard 
fowl. Sailors are accustomed to lift them off 
their nests to get at the eggs, and where the 
ruthless spirit of destruction prevails thousands 
of harmless and useless animals are needlessly 
slain. From a little islet, a mile and a half 
long by a mile broad, near Cape Town, twenty- 
four thousand eggs are taken every fortnight to 
supply the Cape Town market. The penguins 
stand in pairs by their nests, and defend them 
very stoutly against robbers ; so that seamen find 
it necessary to wear high, stout boots to prevent 
the bites of the birds. 

In some of the Pacific Islands the eggs of liz- 
ards are highly esteemed; and in the West In- 
dies the eggs of the guana, which is after all but 
a lizard, are thought a delicacy. The eggs of 
the alligator are eaten in the Antilles; and Mr. 
Joseph states, in his ‘* History of Trinidad,” that 
he found them to taste very much like hen’s eggs, 
which they also resemble in shape. Turtle’s eggs 
are in great esteem wherever they are found, as 
well by Europeans as others. ‘They are about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and have a soft shell. 
The mother turtle deposits them by night, one 
hundred at a laying, in the dry sand, and leaves 
the sun to hatch them. She lays thrice » year, 
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at intervals of two or three weeks. It requires 
an experienced hand to detect the eggs, which 
are always ingeniously covered up; but where 
they are hunted but few escape. The Indians 
of the Orinoco obtain from these eggs a kind of 
clear and sweet oil, which they use instead of 
butter. In February, when the high waters of 
the river recede, millions of turtles come on shore 
to deposit their eggs. So sure is this harvest, 
and so abundant, that it is estimated by the acre 
—this space often yielding one hundred jars. 
The total yearly gathering of the region about 
the mouth of the Orinoco is about five thousand 


locusts. Yet these last form a welcome meal 
to many tribes and nations, and all travelers 
who have tasted them bear witness that they 
make a toothsome dish. We do not propose to 
advocate their introduction to American tables ; 
but it is worth while to remark that the chief 
difference between lobster and locust, considered 
as an article of diet, is that the first is the foul- 
est feeder known, while the locust, though not 
dainty, lives chiefly on fresh vegetable substances. 
Let us not reproach the locust-eaters. 

Ants are eaten in many countries. In Brazil 
the largest species are prepared with a sauce of 








jars of oil; and it takes five thousand eggs to|resin. In Africa they stew them with butter. 
make a jar. | In the East Indies they are caught in pits, care- 
The turtle, that beast so intimately connected | fully roasted, like coffee, and eaten by mouth- 
with the welfare of city governments, is a deli- | fuls afterward, as our children eat candies or 
cacy of quite modern repute. At the beginning | raisins. Mr. Smeathman says: ‘‘I have eaten 
of the last century it was only eaten by the poor them several times, dressed in this way, and 
in Jamaica. At present calipash, calipee, and | think them delicate, nourishing, and wholesome. 
green fat are luxuries known only to the stomach | They are something sweeter, though not so fat 
of Dives and his compeers. Both the turtle and and clogging as the caterpillar or maggot of the 
the guana are hunted with considerable cunning. | palm-tree snout-beetle, which is served up at all 
The first named is watched, when it comes on | the luxurious tables of the West Indian epicures, 
shore at night, and tumbled over on its back, | particularly the French, as the greatest dainty 
where it lies helpless until its captors have time | of the Western world.” A curry of ants’ eggs is 
to carry it off. The guana, luckless lizard! is a very costly luxury in Siam; and in Mexico 
hunted with dogs; and when taken alive, has its | the people have, from time immemorial, eaten 
mouth sewed up to prevent it biting. It lives! the eggs of a water insect which prevails in the 
for a month or six weeks without food. A soft-| lagunes of that city. 
shelled turtle abounds in the bayous of Louisi-| The Ceylonese, ungrateful wretches, eat the 
ana, and is much prized as a table delicacy. It bees after robbmg them of their honey. The 
is particularly hard to catch ; but when lying on | African Bushmen eat all the caterpillars they 
a log at the water-side, sunning itself, is often a | find. A Bushman would be a valuable acqui- 
fair shot for the rifle. When shot, however, it is | sition for a New York market gardener’s cab- 
unluckily prone to tumble into the water and | bage field. The Australians are notorious as 
make its escape, even in death. To prevent | maggot eaters; and the Chinese, who waste no- 
this, it is related that an ingenious epicure de-| thing, eat the chrysalis of the silk-worm after 
vised the following satisfactory plan: He cut a/| they have wound the silk from its cocoon. It 
piece of wood one inch long, and so rounded as is said that the North American Indians used to 
easily to fit into his rifle. To this ‘‘ toggle” he | eat the seventeen-year locusts. The Diggers of 
secured a piece of stout twine, seven or eight | California fatten themselves on grasshoppers ; 
inches long, the other end of which was run! hogs are also fond of them; and it is related 
through a rifle-ball. The ball was then inserted | that, in New Jersey, an ingenious soap-boiler 
in its place, the string and toggle followed, and | made exc@llent soap, of which a swarm of seven- 
he was ready for his turtle. Getting a fair shot, | teen-year locusts formed a prominent ingredient. 
the ball pierced the turtle and entered the log! The African Bushmen and the savages of New 
on which it was lying, where it stuck. But the | Caledonia are very fond of spiders roasted. This 
string and toggle held the astonished beast firm- singular taste is not unknown even jg Europe. 
ly until his enemy could come in a canoe to make | Reaumur tells of a young lady who, when walk- 
good his capture. | ing in her garden, used to eat all the spiders 
The Isle of Ascension, in the South Atlantic, | she could catch; and the celebrated Anna Ma- 
is an extensive breeding-place for turtle. Dr. W. |ria Schurman ate them like nuts, which, she 
M. Wood, in his just published work, ‘* Fankwei : averred, they much resembled in taste. Lal- 
a Cruise in the United States Steamer San Ja- | lande, the French astronomer, was equally fond 
cinto,” says that the turtle of Ascension are a| of them; and a German, immortalized by Ro- 
government monopoly, and that large basins have | sel, used to spread them on his bread instead of 
been erected for the accommodation of the breed- | butter. 
ing turtle and their newly-hatched young. Asin-{ Among oyster-eating people the Americans 
gular fact is, that from the time the young tur-| take the lead; and New York is the greatest 
tle become of the size of a dollar they disappear, | oyster market in the world. There are in the 
and are seen no more until they return four or | city nearly two hundred wholesale dealers, who 
five hundred pounds in weight. Where they | have invested in the business over half a million 
spend the interval has not been discovered. of dollars. The trade in New York amounts to 
Lobster is a favorite dainty with Americans | nearly seven million dollars per annum, and 
and Englishmen, but no one thinks of eating! about fifty thousand people are engaged in it, 
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directly and indirectly. Virginia furnishes from 
her bays about two-thirds of the oysters con- 
sumed in the Union. Fifteen hundred and 
twenty boats are engaged in their collection and 
transportation. Baltimore, on account of its 
vicinity to the Chesapeake Bay oyster beds, is 
the chief seat of the oyster transporting business. 
From here they are sent all over the Western 
and Southern States. One firm opens, in the 
season, 2500 bushels of oysters per day, and has 
paid the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
for freight no less than €¢35,000 in one year. 
Governor Wise estimates that Virginia possesses 
1,680,000 acres of oyster beds, containing about 
784,000,000 bushels of oysters. The lover of 
this bivalve who fears that the immense con- 
sumption will bring on a scarcity, may take 
comfort in the knowledge that the female oyster 
spawns per year a family of 8,000,000 young ones. 

Snails are a prime luxury in Europe. The 
French are large consumers, but the Viennese are 
the principal snail-eaters of the world. At the 
town of Ulm, on the Danube, great quantities 
of snails are fed for the Vienna market, those 
which have been fattened upon strawberries bring- 
ing the highest price. Sixty thousand pounds of 
snails are annually exported from the Isle of 
Crete. At Cape Coast Castle the great African 
snail, which attains a length of eight inches, is 
made into soup. In England snail-soup is pre- 
scribed for consumptives. 

But enough of outlandish dishes. So long as 
we stick to our homes and our good American 
beef, pork, and mutton—of which, by-the-way, 
according to recent statistics, every New-Yorker 
is supposed to consume half a pound per diem— 
we need not offend our stomachs with snail soups, 
ant, stews, or alligator steaks. We close our 
bill of fare with an anecdote which will furnish 
a useful hint to that respectable and popular 
class of men, the keepers of eating-houses. The 
scene is a city court-room; and the judge has 
taken it upon himself to cross-examine the chief 
witness in a case before him. 

** You say you have confidence in the plaintiff, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

*¢ Yes, Sir.” 

** State to the court, if you please, what causes 
this feeling of confidence.” 

‘* Why you see, Sir, there’s allers reports "bout 
eatin’-house men, and I used to kinder think—” 

** Never mind what you thought—tell us what 
you know.” 

** Well, Sir, one day I goes down to Cooken’s 
shop, an’ sez to the waiter, ‘ Waiter,’ sez I, ‘ give 
us a weal pie.’” 

** Well, Sir, proceed.” 

** Well, Sir, just then Mr. Cooken comes up, 
and sez he, ‘ How du, Smith—what you goin’ to 
hey ?” 

*¢ Weal pie!’ sez I. 

** * Good,’ sez he, ‘ I'll take one tu ;’ so he sets 
down and eats one of his own weal pies, right 
afore me.” 

‘¢ Did that cause your confidence in him ?”, 

“Yes, it did, Sir; when an eatin’-house keeper 


sits down afore his customers an’ deliberately eats 
one of his own weal pies, no man can refuse to 
feel confidence—it shows him to be an honest 
man.” 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 





THE PAUPER’S HOME. 


NE house each mortal hath, 
Built without beam or lath; 
Toward it winds one path— 
One path. 


No rent the tenant pays, 

There are no quarter-days ; 

Yet the landlord comes always— 
Always. 


Oft stands it desolate, 
Long closed its outer gate— 
Its outer gate so strait— 
So strait. 


Yet liv’ried servants there 
One feast and bowl prepare ; 
One perfume fills the air— 

The air. 


The tenant findeth room, 

Findeth a quiet home, 

Where guests or duns ne'er come— 
Ne’er come. 


One dress all tenants wear, 
Pauper, and prince, and heir ; 
Alone each enters there— 
Enters there. 


No more a vile outcast, 
Pauper! thy house thou hast, 
Proprietor at last— 

At last. 





BORED TO DEATH. 
AM what is vulgarly, if not profanely, de- 
nominated a ‘‘ poor-devil author.” 

The clock had just struck nine as my pen gave 
‘the last stroke to Chapter One Hundred and 
Twelve of the ‘* Hobgoblin Husband,” a thrilling 
tale which I contribute hebdomadally to the 
Bunkum Weekly. By my side lay the unfinished 
manuscript of that scathing treatise on the Po- 
litical Tendencies of the Gulf Stream, which 
subsequently attracted such general attention in 
the Arctic Review. 

Withdrawing my mind momentarily from its 
preoccupation, I observed that my grate wanted 
coals—an observation whose correctness was 
confirmed by a shivering sensation in my limbs. 

Rousing myself to the effort which the emer- 
gency demanded, I arose from my seat and, my 
room being unprovided with a bell, went to the 
door, opened it, stepped out into the hall, leaned 
over the baluster, and was just inflating my lungs 
to shout ‘* Bridget!” 

I should, however, remark parenthetically that 
my room was Number Five of the attic of Mrs. 
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M‘Screwby’s boarding-house, on Bleecker Street, 
near Avenue A. -The other occupants had, two 
hours before, gone out singly and in groups to 
the theatre or cheaper places of amusement. 
Unwonted, almost fearful, silence reigned—a si- 
lence that was rendered the more impressive by 
the fact that the fifth story, immediately below, 
was equally quiet. 

I was, as I before intimated, about to break 
this silence by shouting ‘‘ Bridget!” when the 
intended action of my vocal organs was prevent- 
ed by a sound which just then saluted my ears. 
That sound was a violent and obstreperous cach- 
innation. It was not precisely a horse-laugh ; 
I am unable zoologically to classify it. It broke 
abruptly upon the stillness with no apparent cause 
or sequence, and seemed to leave a strange quiv- 
er in the succeeding silence. 

I had just convinced myself that it was but the 
product of my own brain, over-excited by the 
thrilling conceptions just embodied in Chapter 
One Hundred and Twelve aforesaid, when I 
again heard it more distinctly than before. Al- 
though decidedly masculine in tone, it yet forci- 
bly reminded me of the refrain heard by Jane 
Eyre in the desolate chambers of Thornfield ; 
and I stared in uneasy apprehension of seeing 
Grace Poole with her pot of porter, or the livid 
Mrs. Rochester herself, stalk forth from some at- 
tic room in Mrs. M‘Screwby’s boarding-house. 

‘¢Ha! ha! ha!” 

This time. it was deep, resonant, and hollow, 
as though forced from the depths of an empty 
stomach. I fancied that the Demon of Starva- 
tion might be exulting over the carcass of some 
of my unfortunate fellow-attics—perhaps Brown, 
the unpublished poet in Number Three, or Smith- 
io, the gaunt artist in Number Nine. 

**Ha! ha! ha—a—a!” 

Sonorous and prolonged, like the jubilant howl 
of a wolf that has just concluded a repast on some 
unusually toothsome traveler. 

I confess that I was frightened. I felt the 
capillary covering of my head rise and stand in 
serried array around its bald apex. A chill 
crept through the marrow of my bones—if, in- 
deed, the bones of a poor devil author can, even 
figuratively, be said to contain marrow. 

I at length perceived that the strange sounds 
originated in Number Eight—Jones’s room. 

I knew nothing whatever of Jones, except that 
his inky fingers and untidy aspect had convinced 
me that he belonged to the literary profession. 
The settled gloom of his countenance and com- 
pression of his bloodless lips, together with a 
strange twinkle in his eye, had given me the im- 
pression that he was harboring some dreadful 
purpose. I had always instinctively shrunk 
from Jones. 

Now, however, fully determined to learn the 
source and nature of these mysterious explo- 
sions, I proceeded to Number Eight. The door 
stood open, and I timidly looked in. There sat 
Jones in his solitary chair before the empty grate, 
habited only in a ragged dressing-gown. He 
held a newspaper before his eyes, and would al- 





ternately read something therein and give utter- 
ance to a yell of laughter. 

Thinking him intoxicated, I was about to re- 
tire, when, seeing me, he rushed forward to greet 
me. 
** Ah! come in, Mr. Podhammer! Delight- 
ed to see you! Come to congratulate me, I sup- 
pose? Happiest moment of my life! He’s done 
for—yes, he’s done for at last! Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘** Who’s done for?” I asked, bewildered. 

‘‘Ah! true, you don’t know. Read that. 
Ha! ha! ha!’, 

Thrusting into my hand an evening paper, he 
pointed to an obituary notice: 

“ DzaTn OF AN Epitor. — We regret to have to an- 
nounce the demise of Archibald Pippin, Esq., the late 
well-known and accomplished editor of Lullion’s Monthly. 
He has been for some time declining, and expired last 
evening.” 

Here followed a eulogium on the talents and 
virtues of the deceased. 

‘** Been some time declining! Ha! ha! ha! 
Sit down, dear fellow, and I'll tell you the whole, 
confidentially.” 

I would gladly have retreated, but Jones had 
button-holed me, and placed himself between me 
and the door. So, with the best grace possible, 
I sat down on the bed. He rubbed his hands 
together, and laughed again; but then, with an 
effort, became quiet, sat down in the chair, drew 
it in front of me, leaned forward until his glaring 
eyes almost touched mine, and began : 

‘¢ Sir, I was born a genius. I manifested that 
genius, when not yet out of my cradle, by crying 
only in poetic feet. I made verses before I could 
talk distinctly, and was an acknowledged poet at 
six years of age. 

‘*When I reached manhood my productions 
were the delight of my native State—I am a na- 
tive of an Eastern State, Sir. They were eager- 
ly sought for and lauded by the editors of the 
Oriental Palladium, the Massachusetts Bay Mis- 
cellany, and the Ladies’ Literary Monthly. Po- 
etry gushed spontaneously from my inkstand. 
No subject was too lofty or too profound for my 
prose. I dwelt in a heaven of inspiration, Sir, 
from which I looked down with placid contempt 
on the puny efforts of those whom the world calls 
great. 

‘*Tt is ever a necessity of genius to love and 
be loved. It was my fate to adore Arabella 
Muggins—an angelic creature, with languishing 
blue eyes and glossy black ringlets—the daugh- 
ter of a merchant in my native town. Arabella 
adored me in return. We plighted our mutual 
faith, and sought the paternal benediction. 

‘¢ The sordid Muggins, insensible to the charms 
of poetry and the dignity of genius, called me a 
beggar, and forbade me, with threats of personal 
violence, ever again to visit his daughter. 

‘‘That night I formed a resolution. I man- 
aged to have an interview with Arabella, and 
communicated my resolution to her. 

‘*¢ Arabella,’ I said, ‘ your father accuses me, 
with truth, of being poor. There is here no ad- 
equate pecuniary reward for literary genius. To- 
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morrow I will go to New York, where wealth is 
the recompense of merit. I will write for the 
magazines, and receive the munificent sums 
which the publishers delight to lavish on con- 
tributors. I will produce books whose multi- 
plied editions shall pour gold into my now empty 
pockets. I will purchase a villa on the Hudson, 
whose banks are dotted with the country seats 
of literary men. Then I will return, exhibit to 
your father the evidences of my opulence, and 
again sue for your hand. —_— you he will 
then refuse me?’ 

* Arabella approved of my whats 

‘¢ With one passionate embrace, the memory 
of which will ever haunt me, we bade each other 
—as we thought—a temporary adieu. Oh! what 
bliss then loomed up before me! It was all blast- 
ed by— But he’s done for! Ha! ha! ha! 

‘*T came to New York—it was just a year ago 
—took rooms, and devoted myself to intense lit- 
erary labor. Even genius needs money. To 
supply my immediate necessities I prepared ar- 
ticles for the magazines. Having first devoted 
several hours to the study of my subject, I penned 
a trenchant satire on City Life. I also produced 
several poems, and a scathing review of Contem- 
poraneous Literature. I took these to the office 
of Bullion’s Monthly, inquired for the editor, and 
was ushered into the presence of Pippin. 

**T conversed freely with Pippin, communi- 
cated to him something of my history, plans, 
and aspirations, and added some valuable sug- 
gestions with regard to the management of his 
magazine. 

‘Pippin said that, as a matter of form, it 
would be necessary to examine my manuscripts 


before paying for them, but promised to send me | 


the money as soon as they should have been ap- 
proved. 
‘*T returned to my room and waited for the 


remittance, of which I stood in need, my land- | 


lady and laundress having suggested the pay- 
ment of their bills. 

“Three weeks passed, and the money came 
not. 

‘*In the mean time my landlady and laundress 
had become urgent. 

‘¢ Thinking the remittance might have mis- 
carried, I decided to call upon Pippin. As I 
entered the office he quietly opened a drawer— 
to get my money, as I supposed. You may im- 
agine my astonishment and indignation when he 
produced and handed to me my manuscript, on 
which was indorsed the word ‘ Declined !’ 

**My first impulse was to throttle Pippin. 
My second emotion was compassion for a man 
so lamentably destitute of literary appreciation. 
Bestowing upon him a glance of withering con- 
tempt, I left the office and carried the manu- 
scripts to Pressman’s Monthly. There they met 
the same fate. 

‘*In the mean time my landlady and laun- 
dress had become clamorous. 

‘*My articles were afterward successively re- 
= by Boggs’s Monthly and Fizzle’s Month- 
ly. 


‘In the mean time my landlady and laun- 
dress had become belligerent, and I had been 
driven to change my quarters. 

** During the months which had now elapsed 
I had not been idle. I had completed a book— 
a@ poem in forty cantos—a poem whose success 
I confidently expected would cause Milton and 
Shakspeare and Byron to rise from their graves 
out of sheer envy. 

‘* With triumphant emotions I bore it to the 
publishing-house of Sheep and Calf, and left it 
for the inspection of their manuscript-reader. 

** At the appointed time I called to complete 
the arrangements for its publication. Messrs. 
Sheep and Calf informed me that their manu- 
script-reader had reported unfavorably to my 
book. 

**Under this unexpected blow I only found 
breath to demand, ‘Who is your manuscript- 
reader ?’ 

**¢ Archibald Pippin,’ replied Sheep. 

‘¢¢Pippin of Bullion’s Monthly?’ 

*¢¢ The same,’ said Calf. 

“The whole mystery stood revealed. 

**T rushed out into the darkness of gathering 
evening, and strode homeward. ‘Torrents of 
rain deluged my head and streamed down my 
back, but could not cool the fever of indignation 
within. The object of that indignation was Pip- 
pin. Pippin, moved by base envy of superior 
| genius, had first rejected my articles. Pippin 
| had, doubtless, instigated other editors to do the 
|same. Pippin had now committed his crowning 
outrage by condemning my book. 

—_ passed periodical dépéts where next month’s 
magazines were for sale, filled with commonplace 
i. That my brilliant productions were ex- 
| cluded was the work of Pippin. From book- 
| sellers’ windows gleamed, in crimson and gilt, 
| the inferior works of weak authors. That my 
great poem had no publisher was due to Pippin. 
| Other literary men were dwelling in the midst 
of luxury and breathing the incense of adula- 





brellaless through the storm, to encounter the 
yet more formidable tempests of my unpaid and 
indignant landlady. For this I had to thank 
Pippin. 

‘*T reached my cheerless room. On my table 
lay a letter from a correspondent in my native 
town. It informed me that Arabella, having 
waited six months for me to fulfill my promises 
to her, had at length yielded to her father’s so- 
licitations and become the wife of another. 

‘* My cup of bitterness was full, my ambition 
crushed, my hopes blasted, my love blighted. 
Henceforth I could have but one object in life— 
revenge on Pippin. I tossed restlessly all that 
night, revolving plans for the attainment of my 
object, none of which were sufficiently certain 
and comprehensive. Toward morning—it may 
have been a dream—I thought a demon perched 
on my bedside, and whispered to me a suggestion. 
That suggestion I adopted, and arose at day- 
break with a fully matured resolution—a resolu- 
tion to the accomplishment of which I have since 











tion while I, Adolphus Jones, was plodding um- 
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devoted every energy of my being. That resolu- 
tion was—let me whisper it to you—to bore him 
to death ! 

**My modus operandi was to visit him fre- 
quently, provided with a liberal supply of man- 
uscript. This I would read to him by the 
hour, under the pretext of asking his criticism 
or submitting it for his acceptance. I generally 
paid my visits to him about noon, the hour when 
the energies are beginning to flag after the labors 
of the morning, and prolonged them until I saw 
that he was reduced to an extreme point of ir- 
ritability and exhaustion. 

‘**Fortunately for my success, Pippin was a 
man of slender physical frame and highly sensi- 
tive nervous organization. I, on the other hand, 
was endowed by nature not only with iron nerves, 
but also with that peculiar pertinacity of purpose 
and fertility of resources so essential to the or- 
ganism of a great and highly successful bore. 
You need not wonder, then, that I soon gained 
as complete ascendancy over Pippin as does the 
mesmerizer or psychologist over his subject, or 
the serpent over the bird which he is charm- 
ing. 

_ “Within a very few months I began to ob- 

serve unequivocal tokens of my success in Pip- 
pin’s increasingly haggard countenance and the 
look of ill-concealed terror with which he would 
greet my approach. 

“ Pippin did not yield to his fate without some 
struggles; but against a determination such as 
mine his struggles were impotent. When, driven 
to desperation, he gave orders that I should not 
be admitted, I gained access to him by means 
of ingenious disguises. When he changed his 
quarters I was sure to trace him unerringly 
and penetrate to his retreat. Not remorse or a 
bailiff ever dogged a victim more indefatigably 
than did I mine. 

‘* Never did doting parent watch more eagerly 
the returning bloom on the countenance of an 
invalid child than did I the encroaching ravages 
of terror and anguish on the visage of Pippin. 
Oh! it was glorious to note the deepening and 
lengthening of the wrinkles, the sinking of his 
eye, the increasing concavity of his cheek. Never 
was trill at the Academy of Music such dulcet 
music to my ear as was the feeble, sepulchral 
tone with which he complained of loss of appe- 
tite, qualms, chills, vertigo, and sleepless nights. 

** At length he took to his bed. 

“Yesterday I called at his house. Lest I 
should not be admitted I hastened to his room 
without announcing my name. Assuring the 





anxious friends who surrounded his bed that I 
had come to amuse and divert him, I seated my- 
self beside him and read forty pages of manu- 
script which I had prepared for the occasion. I 
then entered upon a detailed narration of my 
early history. 

*¢ When I had thus entertained him for several 
hours, I observed that his countenance became 
agitated with violent convulsive twitches. He 
asked in a scarcely audible voice, but with that 
mild intonation which always characterized him, 
if I would not defer the remainder of my inter- 
esting recital until another occasion. Assuring 
him that I was quite at leisure I continued my 
narrative. 

‘* His countenance became yet more violently 
agitated, and his eye flashed with the lurid light 
of a just-expiring taper. He sprang from his 
bed and, with a sudden spasmodic movement of 
his hand, followed by several equally sudden 
movements of his foot, impelled me out of the 
room and down the stairs. He then bolted the 
door after me. 

‘**T knew that exertion would be fatal to him. 

‘*The next morning I met the undertaker 
coming from his house with a happy counte- 
nance. We grasped hands and rejoiced together. 

**T carried the tidings to the evening paper 
and waited impatiently for its issue. I seized 
the first copy printed and bore it in triumph up 
Broadway. I read it aloud and shouted in my 
ecstasy. People stared at me and doubtless 
thought me mad. They little dreamed—” 

At this moment the terror and disgust excited 
in me by Jones's recital reached its climax. The 
malicious gleam which his eye shot into mine 
filled me with a shuddering apprehension that he 
was about to repeat upon me the horrid experi- 
ment whose success had filled him with such 
fiendish exultation. The bare idea caused my 
flesh to creep and my bones to quiver. 

Suddenly thrusting him away with a violent 
effort I made a rush for the door. "Winged by 
fear I fled through the hall, overthrowing several 
of the boarders who were just returning to their 
rooms. I reached my apartment in safety and 
bolted the door behind me. I dreamed fearful 
dreams all night, from which I would awake with 
the terrible expectation of seeing Jones seated 
beside me, intent on boring me to death. 

When I arose in the morning I found that 
three hairs in my left whisker had turned from 
their original red to snowy whiteness. 

I immediately removed to the attic of another 
boarding-house. 
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HIS was the day—a year ago— 

That first I saw her, sauntering slow 
Over the meadow, and down the lane, 
Where the privet was shining with recent rain. 
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The world had flung its torpor away, 

And breathed the pure air of the April day; 
The sap was pulsing through maple-trees, 
And the rivers were rushing to meet the seas. 


All the secret thrills that through Nature run, 
Silent and swift as the threads of the sun, 

Shook with their tremors each growing thing, 
And worked with the mystic charms of spring. 


Like ghosts at the Resurrection Day, 

The snow-drops arose from the torpid clay; 
And the violets opened their purple eyes, 
And smiled in the face of the tender skies. 


The larch-trees were covered with crimson buds 

Till their branches seemed streaming with sanguine floods; 
And the ivy looked faded and old and sere 

*Mid the greenness that sprouted every where. 


But though the landscape was passing bright, 
Her coming lent it a rarer light; 

A tenderer verdure was on the grass, 

And flowers grew brighter to see her pass. 


Her form and face, as she moved along, 
Seemed like a sweet incarnate song— 
A living hymn that the Earth, in glee, 
Sent up to Heaven, the sun, and me. 


So seemed she to me a year ago, 

When first I saw her, sauntering slow 

Over the meadow, and down the lane, 
Where the privet shone with the April rain. 


The year is past—entombed—forgot. 

I stand to-day on the self-same spot. 
Still do the pallid snow-drops rise, 
And the violets open their purple eyes. 


And a coming greenness is in the lane, 

And the privet glistens with recent rain; 

The larches sprout, and the blue-birds sing, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of spring! 


But the joy of the world is gone from me; 

I see no beauty in field or tree; 

The flower that bloomed in my path is crushed ; 
The music that solaced my life is hushed. 


I see her tombstone from where I stand— 
Stark and stiff, like a ghastly hand 
Pointing to heaven, as if to say, 

There we will meet on some April day ! 
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EARS. 


HOSE appendages to the head, whose elon- 
gation is so asinine and out-turning indica- 

tive of attention in brutes, are singularly unim- 
pressive in the ordinary estimate of humanity ; 
often concealed by the coiffure in one sex, and 
rarely beautiful in the other, they are compara- 
tively ignored by artists and physiognomists ; 
yet have they a remarkable significance, being 
symbolic of coarseness and refinement. That 
principle of beauty which, in vegetable life, adorns 
the stem with side leaves or blossoms, in archi- 
tecture the column with volutes, and in shells 
with rosy convolutions, hath its human manifes- 
tation in the ear. How daintily are moulded 
these portals of the auditory nerve, and how apt- 
ly the well-poised head on fair shoulders is, as it 
were, made emphatic by the softly-indented ovals, 
on which rests the line of the smooth hair-band 
or which supports the tress! Of the sculptor’s 
handiwork few points better mark the finish of 
the chisel and the individuality of the least mo- 
bile of features. Napoleon had a trick of pinch- 
ing ladies ears—it was the caress of a patroniz- 
ing ambition; and among Victor Hugo’s most 
bitter sarcasms, launched at the imperial and 
foresworn nephew, is the prophetic image he con- 
jures up of the Muse of History leading him to 
posterity by the ear. As a part of natural lan- 


guage, consider the diverse expression of the ear, 
whether it is large or dainty, big at the lower 


end or delicate, close to the head or at a wide 
angle, small and round, or thick and pendant. 
The effect of a little brilliant attached to the 
lobe is marvelous in some faces, partly because 
it draws the eye and gives relief to the curve of 
the cheek below; yet larger ornaments disfigure 
and savor of barbarism. But it is the office as- 
sociated with the form, the function allied to the 
beauty, which makes the ear suggestive to the 
mind's eye. It is Nature’s dearest confessional. 
Ancient criminal law mutilated this organ as a 
mark of infamy; and even a brand on the fore- 
-head does not so instantly convey the idea of a 
discovered rogue as a cropped ear. Poetry draws 
innumerable figures of speech from this unob- 
trusive feature. ‘‘ Lend me your ears!” pleads 
Brutus to the populace. How is the illusory in 
life typified by that description of Macbeth, when 
he complains that the witches ‘‘keep the word 
of promise to the ear and break it to the hope ;” 
and Desdemona’s incipient love foreshadowed in 
the ‘‘ greedy ear” with which she devoured the 
Moor’s adventures; morning described by the 
** pearl in every cowslip’s ear ;” and love’s blind- 
ness figured in the kiss bestowed on Bottom’s 
‘fair long ears!” Shakspeare personifies here- 
in—he speaks of the ‘‘ear of grief;” ‘‘ the dull 
ear of death;” the warlike, dreaming bride- 
groom’s, married, sad-attending, public, royal 
ear; ‘‘a lover’s ear will hear the lowest breath ;” 
and stars of midnight are likened to a ‘rich 
jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” Fine-Ear is no 
common fairy; and ‘‘rattle in the welkin’s 
ear” is a complete hint of a tempest, as well 


as the image ‘‘ lark to shepherd's ear” of dawn. 
In animals the prominence and flexibility of 
the ear give it remarkable expression —as the 
diversity of look in Landseer’s dogs, from the 
nervous, erect ear of the terrier and greyhound 
to the broad lappets of the setter, and the flexile 
and silky ones of the spaniel so emphatically il- 
lustrate. In hares and rabbits, in horses and 
sheep, the whole character of the head is modi- 
fied by the shape and action of the ear; and 
there is a more wide range among animals than 
in man of the degrees of sensibility in the audi- 
tory nerves, extending from the obtuse ear of the 
adder to the acute hearing of the hound. 

That is a sublime idea of Addison’s in his 
Hymn—that the earth listens to the moon; 
but the process of hearing, in itself, is an in- 
finite marvel. It is by a most refined species 
of touch that sound is communicated; aerial 
pulses convey it with so regular a gradation that 
Newton calculated the speed of transmission with 
mathematical exactitude. The action is me- 
chanical; and the effect of sound upon the at- 
mosphere, in its relation to the ear, has been 
aptly compared to that of a pebble cast into a 
lake—successive undulations extend from the 
centre to the shore. Thus on invisible ripples 
float the waves of sound, to die away on the au- 
ditory nerve as the wave upon the beach; vibra- 
tion ever attends it—in the rattle of thunder which 
shakes a castle’s massive foundations to the tre- 
mor of the piano when a note is struck. That the 
propagation of sound is not instantaneous, like 
that of light, we know by the familiar fact that 
the flash precedes, by several seconds, the report 
in artillery both celestial and human. The 
phenomena of wind and stringed instruments, 
grave and acute sounds, the different capacity 
of wood, stone, glass, and metal for transmit- 
ting them, the wonders of natural echoes and of 
ventriloquism, are among the countless scientific 
phases of acoustics. There is no sense wherein 
the diversities of taste are so extreme as that of 
»hearing. We have, indeed, recent curious dis- 
coveries in regard to what is called ‘‘ color-blind- 
ness,” and national antagonisms in food and 
odors are patent; but what a complete terra in- 
cognita is the experience of an individual en- 
dowed with musical sensibility and knowledge, 
to one who, in Elia’s quaint phrase, ‘‘ has no 
ear!” What is infinitely suggestive to one is 
only a barren concussion or shrill caprice to the 
other; and yet affectation is in no sphere more 
common; and you will find the coxcomb or par- 
venu, who can not distinguish Old Hundred 
from Yankee Doodle, nor Mozart from Bellini, 
pretend to agonize over a false note, and talk 
more glibly of the technicalities of music than 
a prima donna or composer. 

Harriet Martineau, some years ago, published 
a ‘* Letter to the Deaf,” in which she gave those 
afflicted with this infirmity much good counsel 
based upon her own experience. It would, how- 
ever, have been quite as appropriate to advise 
those with acute hearing how to treat such as 
are not thus favored. The latter are rarely im- 
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patient under their privation, and learn to de- 
pend upon their own resources, as in the case 
of Miss Martineau herself; but the brutal impa- 
tience manifested by those who, vexed at the 
necessity of repeating an observation, or, in their 
selfish hardihood, unmindful of the baseness of 
insulting misfortune, exhibit in their intercourse 
with the deaf anger and incredulity by a scorn- 
ful smile or a burst of passion, offer excellent 
subjects for the lay-preacher. In this coun- 
try, especially, where the rapid and extreme al- 
ternations of temperature so inflame the mucous 
lining of the eustachean tube as to frequently 
cause temporary and casual deafness, more or 
less continuous or spasmodic, a little knowledge 
of the ear and its liabilities might induce sym- 
pathy and forbearance. No persons have better 
opportunities to estimate the comparative deli- 
cacy and consideration which comes from gentle 
blood or kindly self-forgetfulness, and the coarse 
rudeness of vulgar and unsympathetic minds, 
than the deaf. The helplessness of the blind 
and decrepit instantly appeals to decent observ- 
ance if not to the humanity of all; but irritable 
people are incommoded by the deaf, and so vent 
their displeasure in needless shouts or ungra- 
cious reproaches, while the ready adaptation 
and thoughtful kindness of the more disinter- 
ested makes a deeper impression by contrast; 
for love not only lends a ‘‘ precious seeming to 
the eye,” but a sweet adaptation to the voice, 
and a humane consideration, which is at once 
the ‘‘heart of courtesy” and an element of the 
spirit of Christianity. Of all sorrowful myster- 
ies the greatest is what we strive to imagine is 
the consciousness of genius deprived of one of 
the senses; how through memory imagination 
combines sounds and colors; and what must be 
the inward experience of men whose external im- 
pressions have furnished select intelligence, and 
ministered to profound and subtle sympathies, 
when cut off from these means of intercourse 
with life and nature! The blindness of Milton 
and Handel, and the deafness of Beethoven, 
are of more than pathetic significance in the psy- 
chological history of art. 

If another Locke were to write on the associa- 
tion of ideas, modern science would furnish him 
quite a new stock of illustrations. Sound, like 
sleep, *‘ has its own world,” ranging, in each in- 
dividual consciousness, from the mechanical rou- 
tine hinted by the morning drum or the locomo- 
tive’s whistle to the mysterious sphere on which 
the spiritually-minded enter with the key-note of 
a grand symphony. Some of the more purely 
suggestive of master compositions have been 
caught from the voices of nature, whose scale of 
harmony, extending from the roar of winds and 
waves to the rustle of grain and the hum of in- 
sects, breathes to attentive ears the whole eternal 
process of the universe. But of sounds derived 
from human invention and economy there is 
none which, in the variety and the permanence 
of the associations it awakens, compares with 
that of bells. The individual quality of their 
tone, the scenes amidst which we first hear them, 





thesacred or local memories intertwined with their 
vibration, appeal to the memory with a distinct- 
ness seldom otherwise realized. Hence the most 
aspiring of German poets availed himself of this 
fact to compose an immortal “Song of the Bell.” 
The most reckless and weird of our native bards 
found in the graduated intonation and emphatic 
occasion of bells scope for the remarkable verbal 
and rhythmic ingenuity which conserves his ef- 
fusions.* On the same principle Gray touched 
at once the pensive strain of his elegy by allusion 
to the curfew. ~ 

The language of bells is cosmopolitan. It re- 
quires no polyglot to understand the meaning of 
those sounds which, for fourteen hundred years, 
have announced from church towers worship, 
festivity, and death. We may be wandering 
thousands of miles from home, amidst a crowd 
whose garb and tongue are alien, or in a lonely 
and distant region, where the very herbage be- 
neath and branches above proclaim a foreign soil, 
and yet the instant a bell’s chime falls on the ear 
we take up the broken link of our electric human 
chain and feel at home once more. Bells, said 
the pious Latimer, inform Heaven of the neces- 
sities of earth; and so also do they announce the 
identity of human wants, instincts, and destiny, 
and thereby indissolubly blend their cadence with 
the sentiment of life. The modern novelists 
have well availed themselves of this fact, as in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame,” Jerrold’s * St. 
Giles and St. James,” and in Dickens’s ‘‘ Little 
Dorrit.” And this universality is recognized 
by the poets. In that tender episode of Dante 
where he speaks of the voyager recalling at 
sunset the friends left behind, it is the ‘‘ squilla 
di lontano” which seems to ‘‘ piange il giorno che 
si muore.” ** The bell invites me,” soliloquizes 
Macbeth on the eve of crime; and Hamlet can 
find no more significant image to betoken Ophe- 
lia’s madness than ‘sweet bells jangled out of 
tune.” How Moore sang of those ‘‘ Evening 
Bells,” and Lamb felt the dying year’s chime! 

*¢ Of all sounds of all bells—(bells, the music 
nighest bordering upon heaven)—most solemn 
and touching is the peal which rings out the old 
year. I never hear it without a gathering up 
of my mind to a concentration of all the images 
that have been -diffused over the past twelve- 
month; all I have done or suffered, performed 
or neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to 
know its worth, as when a person dies. It takes 
a personal color: nor was it a poetical flight ina 
contemporary when he exclaimed, 





* “Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
. * * * * * * 


Hear the mellow wedding-bells— 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
* = * = * * 
Hear the loud alarum-bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
* * . * * . * 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
' 


Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels!" 
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‘I baw the skirts of the departing year!’ 
It is no more than what, in sober sadness, every 
one of us seems to be conscious of in that awful 
leave-taking. Iam none of those who 

‘Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.’ 

A fire and a festa, a gratulation and a requi- 
em, welcome to peace and call to arms, find 
voices in bells. It was a beautiful reverence for 
their office that led the architects of old to lavish 
their highest skill on the towers wherein those 
vocal ministers of humanity were to vibrate. 
The Florence Campanile is a memorable in- 
stance; its variegated marbles, its harmonized 
proportions, its lofty grace—so effective beside 
the vast dome and massive spread of the Cathe- 
dral—associate the bells which call out the ‘‘ Mi- 
sericordia,” and sound matins and vespers over 
the beautiful valley of the Arno, with one of the 
fairest trophies of the builder’s skill. No wonder 
that primitive faith consecrated bells with prayer 
and song; and that science combines, moulds, 
and tempers the metal with vigilant care, in or- 
der to develop the rarest charms of sound. 

‘*Fastened deep in firmest earth, 
Stands the mould of well-burned clay. 
Now we'll give the bell its birth; 
Quick, my friends—no more delay! 
. * * * * 
With splinters of the driest pine 
Now feed the fire below; 
Then the rising flame shall shine, 
And the melting ore shall flow. 
Boils the brass within, 
Quickly add the tin, 
That the thick metallic mass 
Rightly to the mould may pass. 
See, the boiling surface whitening 
Shows the whole is mixing well; 
Add the salts, the metal brightening, 
Ere flows out the liquid bell. 
Clear from foam and scum 
Must the mixture come, 
That with a rich metallic note 
The sound aloft in air may float. 
See how brown the liquid turns! 
Now this rod I thrust within; 
If it's glazed before it burns, 
Then the casting may begin. 
= * * * . 
And it shall last to days remote, 
Shall thrill the year of many a race; 
Shall sound with sorrow’s mournful note, 
And call to pure devotion’s grace. 
‘Whatever to the sons of earth 
Their changing destiny brings down, 
To the deep, solemn clang gives birth, 
And rings from out this metal crown.”* 

There is something remarkably endearing in 
the sound of bells. Whoever has caught their 
distant peal while coasting along the Mediterra- 
nean shores, or felt the summer stillness of an 
Alpine valley broken by the chimes from a ven- 
erable belfry, can imagine, as the mellowed in- 
tonations blend with the scenery and make the 
soft air melodious, how precious to native asso- 
ciations must be the familiar echoes. At the 
Ziirich Insane Asylum, some years ago, .there 
was an inmate whose occupation had been that 
of a bell-ringer. So keenly did he feel the de- 
privation of his accustomed office that, making 
his escape, he hastened to the nearest magistrate 


and implored to have his occupation restored or 
be immediately beheaded. What a chapter in 
history are the Vespers of Palermo! One of 
the most affecting legends of which so many 
charming ballads have been constructed by the 
Germans, is the ‘‘ Blind Steed” of Langbein :* 
‘* What bell-house, yonder, towers in sight 
Above the market square? 
The wind sweeps through it day and night, 
Nor gate or door is there. 
Speaks joy or terror in the tone 
When neighbors hear the bell? 
And that tall steed of sculptured stone, 
What doth the statue tell?” 

The answer to this inquiry is, that the fathers 
of the town created what they called the ‘*Doom- 
bell of Ingratitude,” that whoever felt that ser- 
pent’s sting might therewith summon the minis- 
ters of the land and have instant punishment 
awarded the offender. A prosperous citizen of 
the place owned a horse not less remarkable for 
beauty and fleetness than for sagacity; his serv- 
ices were long and memorable, but in his old age 
his master turned him adrift to starve; he roam- 
ed about, gnawing at every chance twig, and at 
last— 

“Once, thus urged on by hunger’s power, 

All skin and bone—oh, shame! 

The skeleton, at midnight hour, 
Up to the bell-house came. 

He bled in and ch d to grope 
Near where the hemp-rope hangs; 

His gnawing hunger jerks the rope, 
And hark! the bell-doom clangs.” 

The judges meet, and are astonished to ‘‘see 
such a plaintiff there ;” but consider “twas God 
that spoke,” and oblige the ungrateful master to 
take home and provide for his steed. 

There is the bell which summons to the diur- 
nal repast, and one whose clang wakes the weav- 
er and machinist; the bell at the stern, which 
sounds the monotonous flight of hours at sea, 
and those whose merry click, on arm and ankle, 
times the Egyptian dancing-girl’s gyration; there 
is the diving-bell, and the “‘all-ashore” bell of 
the parting steam-packet ; there are the tinkling 
alarums on the necks of browsing kine, the gay 
jingle of sleigh-bells over the white, fleecy plain, 
and those which cheer the patient mule’s steps 
amidst the mountains of Spain. The falcon wore 
his little bell; ‘‘ bell, book, and candle” were the 
old instruments of exorcisms; and a ‘‘cap and 
bells” the badge of court fools. The bells of the 
household, which startle with expectancy the do- 
mestic circle as heralds of the favored guest or 
the stranger’s coming; the silver bells of the grey- 
hound’s collar; the brazen bell of the crier; and 
so on through all the economies of life wherein 
bells enact a utilitarian part as far removed from 
the ancient and the poetic service associated with 
the cathedral and the rites of humanity as are 
her aspirations from her drudgery. There have 
been memorable superstitions connected with 
these little messengers of sound; mysterious vol- 
untaries, inexplicable monotones, identified with 
some catastrophe, or prophetic thereof, as warn- 
ings or summons made their echoes portentous. 








* Schillor’s ** Song of the Bell.” 





* German Lyrics, translated by C. T. Brooks, 
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Ere the wreck of a steamer, plunged forever in the 
trough of the sea, a few years ago, in Long Isl- 
and Sound, her brave company all gone, some 
beneath the waves, and others frozen or suffocat- 
ed, above the surging and desolate waters, with 
the fitful rush of the gale, still clanged the bell, 
swung by the tempest like a dirge over its vic- 
tims. ‘Silence that dreadful bell!” exclaims 
Othello, when the isle was ‘‘ roused from its pro- 
priety.” And how often, on sensitive brain and 
quivering nerves, do the ill-timed jar of these in- 
trusive messengers wake the same impatient pro- 
test of invalid and mourner! A popular novel- 
ist, alluding to those of London, as heard in a 
house of sorrow on Sunday, well calls them 
‘‘exasperating.” On this side of the water the 
church-bells often, and especially in villages, lack 
the tone so mellow across the sea; they are often 
hung too near the earth, and rung by inexperi- 
enced hands; their accents are business-like and 
commonplace, even in their call to prayer; here- 
in, as in other interests, art and sensibility to the 
beautiful lack votaries. Yet are there notable 
exceptions. Whoever has found himself in Wall 
Street on a Sabbath morning, and heard those 
deserted precincts of financial excitement re- 
sound with old Trinity’s harmonious chimes, 
must have felt, with all the zest of contrast, the 
solemn poetry of bells. In front of Lafayette’s 
portrait in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is 
a bell which, even mute, appeals to every Amer- 
ican heart by this inscription: ‘The ringing of 
this bell first announced to the citizens who were 
anxiously waiting the result of the deliberations 
of Congress (which were at that time held with 
closed doors) that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been decided upon; and then it was 
that the bell proclaimed liberty throughout the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof!” In that 
city, also, is the oldest chime of bells in the land; 
they hang in Christ Church. One in Boston, 
long endeared, once drew crowds to the North 
End to listen. ‘‘ Within the sound of Bow- 
bells,” was long the cockney way of claiming na- 
tivity in London. The note of a bell is, of all 
sounds, that which comes nearest home to the 
local spell of a habitation. In cities, where ru- 
ral sights and sounds are wanting, imagination 
insensibly clings to these aerial and familiar 
tones: perchance they breathe over the ashes of 
the loved, or have mingled with the labor and 
the pastime of years; above the hum of trade 
and the voices of the thoroughfare their clear, 
deep, prolonged refrain is perchance the only 
sound that whispers to the brooding heart of 
higher interests than the work and the pleasure 
of the hour. There is to the forlorn a greeting, 
to the reminiscent a charm, and to the medita- 
tive an inspiration in their music; it pulsates 
through the air at dawn, noontide, or midnight ; 
“above the world while in it;” the pen or pen- 
cil is self-arrested as if at a friendly voice; the 
book is closed; the head turns on the pillow; 
and thoughts of responsibilities maturing with 
the hours, of hopes blasted in the past, or that 
“wander through eternity,” come as the last 


vibration slowly expires. Even the ambitious 
and absorbed Napoleon would pause in his rapid 
promenade, and grow pensive and thoughtful at 
the sound of bells, and often was seen arrested 
and touched by the sound of those at Malmaison, 
so fraught with memories of love and remorse. 
It is marvelous how the ear discriminates con- 
genial sounds. ‘‘ Ceux,” says Balzac, ‘‘ qui pas- 
sant habituellement les nuits, et qui ont observé 
les differents effets de l’acoustique par un profond 
silence, savent que souvent un léger retentisse- 
ment est facile & percevoir dans les mémes lieux 
ou des murmures égaux et continus n’avaient 
rien de distinctible.” 
| Nature’s daintiest products are the model of 
bells. How many flowers wear their shape, and 


to Adam! Horace Smith, in his exquisite hymn 
to these evanescent and graceful forms, speaks 
of the ‘floral bell that swingeth ;” and the deli- 
cate song in the Tempest says, ‘‘ In the cowslip’s 
bell I lie.” Bells signalize to consciousness the 
most hallowed associationsof travel. Weseem to 
hear a voice from the far-past in the reverbera- 
tion of cathedral bells in Europe. Near one of 
the wonderful old churches on the Danube, in 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and English cathedral 
towns, what a panorama of history, what mem- 
orable personages and pensive retrospection, the 
sound of ancient bells awaken in the mind of the 
imaginative stranger! At Oxford and Rome, 
at Rouen and Nuremberg, what martyrs, reform- 
ers, saints, bards, kings, and artists, whose names 
blend with the local memories of the place, re- 
appear to the fancy, as the bells, which announced 
their advent or rang their knell, fill the air with 
echoes from the long dim ‘‘corridors of time,” 
and connect them with the wants, aspirations, 
and fragilities of this ‘‘ shoal of time” on which 
we stand and listen with awe and love! All over 
the Continent are famous bells—that of Erfurt, 
for instance: some for antiquity, others for size ; 
this because of its exquisite tone, and that on ac- 
count of a saintly tradition; and many as inti- 
mately associated with the fortunes and the fame 
of the church or town wherein they have so long 
rang out the chimes of human vicissitude and 
faith. 

*¢ Our ears,” says Theophrastus, ‘‘ are the most 
dangerous instruments about us for receiving vi- 
olent impressions to alter and disturb us.” And 
one obvious reason why this should be the case in 
hearing rather than seeing, is because of the com- 
parative interval and succession of sound; where- 
as the process of sight is usually continuous and 
unbroken. There are sounds which rouse, soothe, 
or inspire the fancy and the memory more vivid- 
ly than any object of vision. In certain moods 
or circumstances, the patter of rain, the tick of a 
clock, the dash of sleet against the pane, the chirp 
of a cricket, the shrill note of a locust, the sough 
of trees, the moan of waves, the notes of certain 
birds, the creaking of a ship’s bulwarks, the 
bleat or low of kine, the dull echo of a falling 
clod—any characteristic and perfectly intelligible 
sound—is like the monotone of destiny, the key- 





might be imagined to have hinted their creation » 
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note of our past or the herald of our actual life ; 
having a mysterious influence upon conscious- 
ness through the imagination and the auditory 
nerves. ‘* Melody and harmony,” observes Isaac 
Taylor, ‘‘have a fixed affinity with the several 
emotions of our moral constitution; and they 
awaken, with unvarying certainty and precision, 
this or that sentiment or passion ;” and Davies 
declares— 

“This is the slowest yet the daintiest sense; 

For ev'n the ears of such as have no skill 
Perceive a discord and conceive offense; 
And knowing hot what's good, yet find the ill" 

The relation of the sense of hearing to the 
mind is, when minutely pondered, as fraught with 
psychological wonders as vision when expounded 
by such a speculative inquirer as Berkeley. The 
reason, we are told, why those born deaf are also 
dumb, is that we must speak to ourselves inward- 
ly—have the idea of speech before utterance. It 
is easy to imagine a train of metaphysical infer- 
ence from this one fact in the philosophy of 
the senses. There are rare mysteries in acous- 
tics. The reflective traveler can scarcely fail 
to lose himself in a labyrinth of conjectures as to 
the possible application of its laws after his ex- 
perience in the ear of Dionysius at old Syracuse 
or the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s. There 
was‘a church in Naples where a jealous noble- 
man discovered that, by standing on a particular 
slab of the vast floor, he could hear distinctly the 
low voices of a distant confessional, and thus 
regularly acquired a knowledge of his wife’s pec- 
cadilloes. ‘The ignorance of acoustic principles 
is annually demonstrated in the expensive prac- 
tical errors made by architects in constructing 
buildings for oratory and vocalism. 

Montaigne’s father caused him to be awakened 
in childhood by music, and to this he attributes, 
in a measure, the constitutional serenity of his 
nature. Disraeli the elder has a chapter in his 
** Curiosities of Literature” on Medical Music, 
containing some remarkable facts and inferences, 
the effects of harmony in curing delirium and 
melancholy—as in the case of Saul, so beauti- 
fully dramatized by Alfieri—in preventing the 
fatal consequences of a tarantula bite, etc., are 
well authenticated; and a French writer says, 
in explanation, that melodious sounds “ assist 
the circulation of the blood, dissipate vapors, 
and open the vessels so that the action of per- 
spiration is freer.” The fable of Orpheus, the 
practice of uncivilized nations, and the anec- 
dotes of the effect of their national air upon the 
Swiss—indicate how nearly allied are sound and 
the passions; Collins has lyrically suggested the 
idea, and Milton speaks of ‘‘ putting the soul in 
tune”—with him a literal process, for there is no 
little analogy between the blind poet’s Organ and 
the rhythm of Paradise Lost. The “impres- 
sions which the waves of sound make upon the 
labyrinth of the ear” have, indeed, an intellectual 
and moral significance, which science and psy- 
chology must unite to apprehend. It is enough 
to remember that music is a life to her legitimate 
votaries, and that art hints at infinite possibilities 


in the mere act of listening. Even among our 
own artists—this theme has proved the occasion 
| of signal triumphs—the very foot of the Scribe, 
| in Allston’s Jeremiah, listens; Crawford’s Or- 
pheus and Power's Fisher Boy (the one lulling 
Cerberus with his harp as he steals into Hades, 
and the other holding a shell to his ear, with 
an expression of innocent wonder) are favorite 
statues. 

Both the philosophy and the poetry of sound 
—the possible ministry of the ear to the soul— 
have been best illustrated by the poets; their very 
rhythm reveals the exquisite relation between au- 
ditory impressions and reason, memory and imag- 
ination; and an appeal to this sense often gives 
the whole impression of an actual scene or an 
inward experience. Thus Campbell pictures a 
sea-fight in a stanza: 

‘+ ¢ Hearts of oak!’ our captain cried; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun.” 


And Wordsworth nowhere more sweetly indi- 
cates his favorite idea of the subtle influence of 
nature upon humanity than in the verse— 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


While Milton, in a single and bold image, sug- 
gests all the rapture of musical delight —the 
highest pleasure derivable through the ear: 


“Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness, till it smiled I" 





HALF AN HOUR WITH MR. HUME 
THE SPIRITUALIST. 


N the spring of 1858 I was in Naples while 
Mr. Hume, the famous spiritualist, was there. 
He is so much talked of—his doings, movements, 
and position so freely canvassed—and he seems, 
in a word, so much more of public property than 
private, that I do not feel I am transgressing the 
proprieties of social life in giving 2 short account 
of the little I saw, and the great deal I heard, of 
him. 

Our minister, Mr. Owen, knew the celebrated 
spiritualist intimately, and at his house I heard 
much of him, although it was not there I saw 
him, as the only séances he held at Mr. Owen’s 
were strictly private, being for the King’s broth- 
er, Prince Luigi, and no one was present but 
the immediate family of Mr. Owen. The re- 
ports of these séances made us all very curious, 
and desirous of seeing the spiritual lion; but he 
was like the man in the parable, ‘* he was mar- 
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rying a wife,” and could not be seen by common 
folk—one had to be a Prince and a Bourbon, it 
seemed, to command that privilege. He told 
my friend, Mrs. Rochester, however, who knew 
him intimately, that he would come with her 
some morning to see me sans cérémonie, and 
without announcement; but his intended bride’s 
family, with whom he was traveling—wealthy 
Russians — were planning daily excursions to 
Amalfi and Pestum, Sorrento and Capri, Poz- 
zuolo and Baia, and all the numberless points 
of enchanting interest that surround Naples. 
For that reason this promised gratification nev- 
er reached me. 

One morning Mrs. Rochester came in and 
told me that he was very desirous of being pre- 
sented to Mr. Bryant, who was also at that time 
in Naples, and that he was to call on the poet 
that afternoon. Having authority, she invited 
me to be present at the interview. Accordingly 
at three o'clock I went to the Hotel de l'Europe, 
where I was received courteously by the distin- 
guished poet’s family, and we laughed and talked 
merrily about the expected visitor. ‘The man- 
ner with which Spiritualism is treated shows how 
little actual faith we have in it, although an in- 
herent love of the marvelous, a yearning to know 
something of that great silent Beyond, makes 
some of us fancy we have. Of course I am not 
speaking of the avowed professors of and be- 
lievers in it, but of the great party of outsiders 
who listen to and repeat greedily its wondrous 
tales and ‘‘ developments.” The most marvelous 
stories are told and laughed over, which, if one 
believed, would make one feel solemn and silent. 
One story, I remember, we talked of that day 
with certainly amused if not merry wonder, 
which was calculated to have caused us very 
serious feelings if we had given to it even an 
atom’s weight of faith. 

During one of the séances with Prince Luigi, 
little babies’ hands had appeared under the table 
covering—spirits of children Mr. Owen had lost 
twenty years before—thceir little doubled-up fists 
had played in the silk flounces of the mother’s 
dress, their little unseen forms had nestled down 
at her feet, snatched up kerchiefs with invisible 
hands, and tied knots with little unseen fingers. 
Then an accordeon was held beneath the table, 
and the little invisible beings played on it a 
broken but sweet melody, a few strains; then the 
accordeon trembled as if held by little hands too 
weak for its weight; then fell to the ground. 
Now we believed that those who had told us this 
were honest and sincere in their belief, but we 
had no faith in spirits having caused the marvel. 

While we were talking of this Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Owen were announced. 


took a rapid survey of the poet, who has as dis- 
tinguished a presence as name, while he was be- 
ing introduced, as if he were weighing and meas- 
uring him mentally. 


** You are clever and cunning, young Aureo- | 


lus Bombastus,” I thought, ‘‘ but you can not do 
that.” 


Mr. Hume was | 
presented to Mr. Bryant; and I noticed that he | 


Only a few moments passed during the intro- 
duction, and I do not know if the rest noticed 
the sharp weight-and-measured look that flashed 
out of the bright blue eye of the young spiritu- 
alist, as he scanned the patriarchal-looking poet, 
who stood receiving his boyish guest with sim- 
plicity, politeness, and a loyalty of manner, as 
if he respected himself, his surroundings, and 
was willing to extend the same feeling to all who 
approached him ; but short as the moments were, 
they impressed me strongly; and there rose to 
my lips, as I noted the young man’s expression, 
the words which Browning puts into the mouth 
of Paracelsus when he first sees Aprile the poet : 


‘ Art thou the sage I only seem to be, 
Myself of after time, my very eelf, 
With sight a little clearer, strength more firm, 
Who robs me of my prize, who takes my place 
For just a fault, a weakness, a neglect? 
I scarcely trusted God with the surmise 
That such might come.” 


The principal presentation of the visit being 
over, we ladies were introduced, willing adjuncts 
of the poet. As I was a nobody I had a good 
chance of observing and noting—one advantage 
of the many that nobodies possess. My first ex- 
amination was of the physique of the young man. 
He seemed about five or six and twenty, had 
light-brown hair and blonde complexion, a frank, 
boyish countenance, and a quick, bright, blue 
eye, clear as the waters that wash the base of a 
granite mountain; his voice was ringing, and 
had a cordial tone in it, and the throaty laugh 
of youth, as if no care or sorrow had sent the 
laugh lower down for springs to feed it. A ge- 
nial, merry manner, an egotistical freedom in 
talking of himself, a hearty, innocent candor, 
were the first things that struck me; and but for 
that sharp weight-and-measure expression of his 
face which I had noticed as I entered the door- 
way of the salon, I might not have examined the 
young man’s features, or noted his manners any 
more than to have thought him an imaginative 
person, who possessed a great deal of that mys- 
terious magnetic power of which s0 little is 
known, and who used it with the unconscious- 
ness of a real childlike nature. But the recol- 
lection of that look remained; and after the first 
survey of his person I returned to the examina- 
tion of his face, to find out where lay the sharp- 
ness and cleverness. At last I discovered them 
in those glancing blue eyes and frank, laughing 
mouth. Around the eye and mouth setting 
were numberless little foxy lines, which gave a 
curious, cunning, knowing expression to the face, 
strangely at variance with its surface character. 

How curious is the history that every human 
face tells! No matter how hidden the labor, 
how strong the will, how stern the self-control, 
the murder will out in some little leaf of the 
countenance. I looked from the spiritualist to 


the poet, from the poet to our minister, and con- 
trasted, as strongly as my weak woman powers 
would enable me, the three faces. Mr. Owen’s 
| is dreamy, speculative, and almost poetical! but 
there are certain hard lines about the mouth, and 
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square wrinkles on the brow, which tell of the , be familiar with his personal appearance; ‘‘so 
struggle that may have gone on in his nature be-| odd, the descriptions given of this person show 
tween wild, utopian visions, and sober common him to be totally unlike me—for they all say he 
sense, and turned the vague dreamer, who would | is a middle-aged, large, dark-haired man.” 
have lived and tried to make others live out im-| Then he talked of his engagement with deli- 
possible schemes, into the acting, practical man, | cious naiveté; said, with ® merry laugh, that he 
fit to be what Madame de Staél said his great | had only known the lady six weeks. 
preceptor, M. Fellenberg, desired his educational ** Although,” he added, with a little dash of 
system to produce: ‘*‘ A liberal bond between the | his chin up and toss of his head, ‘‘ we had known 
inferior and superior classes; a bond which should | of each other by reputation long before.” It 
not be founded only on the pecuniary interests | was inimitable, 
of the rich and the poor.”* There was none of the accepted notion of a 

Mr. Bryant’s face and head are as satisfactory magician about him. Indeed it seemed strange, 
as any admirer of the poet’s works can wish. A | while looking at this eager, boyish, apparently 
fine high brow; a head as classic in its outline as | enthusiastic youth, to think of him as the man 
an antique; a calm reflective eye, so serious that | who had been consulted seriously by the long- 
but for its serenity it would be stern, inquiring | headed Louis Napoleon, and had been invited by 
in its expression at times, not so much of out-| persons of the highest rank in Europe as a guest 
ward things, but as if communing with some- | to visit them, who had treated him and his 
thing high and beyond; a mouth expressing | spiritualism with respect. He did not say one 
sensitiveness and purity. Add to this the gray | word about spiritualism, but spoke of himself as 
hair that clusters around his fine head, and the | well known, not with offensive conceit or pre- 
patriarchal beard which is as oddly at variance | sumptuous vanity, but with the naive frankness 
with the fire of the eye as Richelieu’s eye and | of ayouth. Notwithstanding all this, he seemed 
voice were with his tottering gait; then his calm | sharper and more cunning than this air implied. 
manner, simple and plain, but the simplicity and | There was certainly ‘‘ method in his manner.” 
plainness of high culture, and an inherent self- He made the conversation as general as possible, 
respect, which, though unobtrusive, is none the | even while speaking of himself; kept up a brisk 
less felt. I had heard him described as cold, | talk, a perfect chatter, left no room for sugges- 
stern, and exclusive—to me he seemed serene, | tions, or the natural remarks or questions that 
self-poised, and just. From his quiet face, ex- | might have arisen from such a personal style of 
pressive of that perfect wisdom which results| talking. He said he was born in Scotland, had 
from a constant communion with good, true | gone to the United States when very young, then 
thoughts, I shifted my eyes to the young Scotch- | returned while still a youth to Scotland. 
man, whose spiritualistic success has made him After talking half an hour or so, Mr. Owen re- 
famous enough to be mentioned hereafter in the | minded him of the time, and he arose with the 
history of this unknown magnetic, human atmos- | quick, alert movement that characterized him, 
phere, when future discoveries have made it as | and took his leave of Mr. Bryant and the ladies, 
‘“‘natural” and ‘easy to believe” as steam and | with the fresh, eager manner of a very young 
electricity. | man who had not been long enough in the arti- 

The young man’s tongue was running with | ficial world to grow conscious or affected, but 
voluble facility, while his eyes were scanning! who was entirely free from géne or shyness. Of 
quickly his audience; the graceful form of the | course we discussed him after we left ; and we 
poet’s invalid wife, who lay upon the sofa, her | ladies expressed our surprise that no raps had 
delicate, lady-like features and exquisite little} been heard around him, nor any wonderful devil- 
hand and foot, which peeped out from the folds | try displayed. I could not help thinking what 
of the soft silken dressing-robe—all these I felt | marvelous cleverness he had shown in not at- 
certain were noted, as that sharp blue eye swept | tempting any feats in the presence of the wise, 
over her, and then on each member of the circle. | serene, plain-seeing man beside him. 
I noticed also that he remembered among the Before I took my leave we talked of a clever, 
other ladies present which one was the poet’s | pretty story we had heard of him in connection 
daughter. He had a word for each and all, in | with the Brownings. One evening, while he was 
proportion to our ranks; but intellect sate on that | sitting in their salon at Florence, he played with 
American throne—a Bryant, not a Bourbon. some green leaves lying on the table, and which 

He talked of a living doub/e he had, with frank | Mr. or Mrs. Browning had gathered during an 
fun, as if he heartily enjoyed it; some charlatan afternoon walk. While talking he formed them 
who was pretending to be Mr. Hume, and who} into a wreath which, after he had completed it, 
had played numberless pranks which were even | he threw carelessly on the table and turned aside 
rascally and dishonest—such as introducing him-| to play with something else, for this thoughtless, 
self into families, getting invitations to stay all) unconscious handling of cards or little table or- 
night, and decamping before daybreak with all) naments while he is talking is said to be one of 
the silver. This person had visited Florence, | his peculiarities. A low exclamation from the 
Marseilles, and a variety of places. one 

** And so droll,” said the young man, with a wh = 
burst of naive surprise, as if all the world should ; heed tony thr 

U Musing by the fire-light, that great brow 
* Madame de Staél’s “ L’ Allemagne.” And the spirit small hand propping it,” 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 107.—U u 
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attracted the attention of every one to the little 
leafy wreath. It was rising in the air, without 
the help of any visible hands; it rose gently, and 
swayed an instant to and fro, as if a soft breeze 
half lifted, half impelled it ; it moved slowly on, 
every one watching it earnestly, until it arrived 
near Mrs. Browning, then it fell, eddying down 
like the leaf her husband writes of in “‘ By the 
Fireside,” and rested on that “‘ great brow,” min- 
gling its rich glossy leaves with the hair of which 
Browning says in the same poem, 
—“So dark and dear, how worth 
That a man should strive and agonize 
And taste a very hell on earth 
For the hope of such a prize!” 

We all united in the opinion that Mr. Hume’s 
powers had never been better employed than in 
making his ‘‘ unseen spirits of the air” crown 

““My perfect wife, my Leonor.” 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
IN WHICH HARRY LIVES TO FIGHT ANOTHER DAY. 


HE trusty Gumbo could not console himself 

for the departure of his beloved maste:: at 
least, to judge from his tears and howls on first 
hearing the news of Mr. Harry’s enlistment, you 
would have thought the negro’s heart must break 
at the separation. No wonder he went for sym- 
pathy to the maid-servants at Mr. Lambert’s 
lodgings. Wherever that dusky youth was, he 
sought comfort in the society of females. Their 
fair and tender bosoms knew how to feel pity for 
the poor African, and the darkness of Gumbo’s 
complexion was no more repulsive to them than 
Othello’s to Desdemona. I believe Europe has 
never been so squeamish in regard to Africa as 
a certain other respected Quarter. Nay, some 





Africans—witness the Chevalier de St. Georges, 
for instance—have been notorious favorites with 
the fair sex. 

So, in his humbler walk, was Mr. Gumbo. 
The Lambert servants wept freely in his com- 
pany: the maids kindly considered him not only 
as Mr. Harry’s man, but their brother. Hetty 
could not help laughing when she found Gumbo 
roaring because his master had gone a volumteer, 
as he called it, and had not taken him. He was 
ready to save Master Harry’s life any day, and 
would have done it, and had himself cut in twen- 
ty tousand hundred pieces for Master Harry, that 
he would! Meanwhile Nature must be support- 
ed, and he condescended to fortify her by large 
supplies of beer and cold meat in the kitch- 
en. That he was greedy, idle, and told lies is 
certain; but yet Hetty gave him half-a-crown, 
and was especially kind to him. Her tongue, 
that was wont to wag sv pertly, was so gentle 
now that you might fancy it had never made a 
jeke. She moved about the house mum and 
meek. She was humble to Mamma, thankful 
to John and Betty when they waited at dinner; 
patient to Polly when the latter pulled her hair 
in combing it ; long-suffering when Charley from 
school trod on her toes, or deranged her work- 
box; silent in Papa’s company—oh! such a 
transmogrified little Hetty! If Papa had order- 
ed her to roast the leg of mutton, or walk to 
church arm in arm with Gumbo, she would have 
made a courtesy, and said, ‘‘ Yes, if you please, 
dear Papa!” Leg of mutton! What sort of 
meal were some poor volunteers having, with the 
cannon-balls flying about their heads? Church ? 
When it comes to the prayer in time of war, oh! 
how her knees smite together as she kneels, and 
hides her head in the pew! She holds down her 
head when the parson reads out ‘‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder” from the communion-rail, and 
fancies he must be looking at her. How she 
thinks of all travelers by land or by water! 
How she sickens as she runs to the paper to read 
if there is news of the Expedition! How she 
watches Papa when he comes home from his 
Ordnance Office, and looks in his face to see if 
there is good news or bad! Is he wel? Is he 
made a General yet? Is he wounded and made 
a prisoner? ah me! or, perhaps, are both his 
legs taken off by one shot, like that pensioner 
they saw in Chelsea Garden t’other day? She 
would go on wooden legs all her life, if his can 
but bring him safe home; at least, she ought 
never to get up off her knees until he is return- 
ed. ‘* Haven’t you heard of people, Theo,” says 
she, ‘‘ whose hair has grown gray in a single 
night? I shouldn’t wonder if mine did— 
shouldn’t wonder in the least.” And she looks 
in the glass to ascertain that phenomenon. 

‘* Hetty, dear, you used not to be so nervous 
when Papa was away in Minorca,” remarks 
Theo, 

‘*Ah! Theo, one may very well see that 
George is not with the army, but safe at home,” 
rejoins Hetty ; whereat the elder sister blushes, 
and looks very pensive. Aw fait, if Mr. George 
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had been in the army, that, you see, would have 
been another pair of boots. Meanwhile, we don’t 


want to harrow any body’s kind feelings any lon-4 Su 


ger, but may as well state that Harry is, for the 
present, as safe as any officer of the Life Guards 
at Regent’s Park Barracks. 

The first expedition in which our gallant vol- 
unteer was engaged may be called successful, but 
certainly was not glorious. The British Lion, 





or any other lion, can not always have a worthy 
enemy to combat, or a battle royal to deliver. 
he goes forth in quest of a tiger who 
won’t come, and lays his paws on a goose, and 
gobbles him up? Lions, we know, must live 
like any other animals. But suppose, advanc- 
ing into the forest in search of the tiger afore- 
said, and bellowing his challenge of war, he es- 
pies not one but six tigers coming toward him ? 
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This, manifestly, is not his game at all. He 
puts his tail between his royal legs, and retreats 
into his own snug den as quickly as he may. 
Were he to attempt to go and fight six tigers, 
you might write that Lion down an Ass. 

Now, Harry Warrington’s first feat of war 
was in this wise. He and about 13,000 other 
fighting men embarked in various ships and 
transports on the Ist of June, from the Isle of 
Wight, and at daybreak on the 5th the fleet stood 
in to the Bay of Cancale, in Brittany. Fora 
while he and the gentlemen volunteers had the 
pleasure of examining the French coast from 
their ships, while the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Commodore reconnoitered the bay in a cut- 
ter. Cattle were seen, and some dragoons, who 
trotted off into the distance; and a little fort with 
a couple of guns had the audagity to fire at his 
Grace of Marlborough and the Commodore in 
the cutter. By two o'clock the whole British 
fleet was at anchor, and signal was made for all 
the grenadier companies of eleven regiments to 
embark on board flat-bottomed boats and assem- 
ble round the Commodore's ship, the Esser. 
Meanwhile Mr. Howe, hoisting his broad pen- 
nant on board the Success frigate, went in as 
near as possible to shore, followed by the other 
frigates, to protect the landing of the troops ; and 
now, with Lord George Sackville and General 
Dury in command, the gentlemen volunteers, the 
grenadier companies, and three battalions of 
guards pulled to shore. 

The gentlemen volunteers could not do any 
heroic deed upon this occasion, because the 
French, who should have staid to fight them, 
ran away; and the frigates having silenced the 
fire of the little fort which had disturbed the 
reconnoissance of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
army presently assaulted it, taking the whole 
garrison prisoner, and shooting him in the leg. 
Indeed he was but one old gentleman, who gal- 
lantly had fired his two guns, and who told his 
conquerors, ‘‘ If every Frenchman had acted like 
me, you would not have landed at Cancale at 
all ” 


The advanced detachment of invaders took 
possession of the village of Cancale, where they 
lay upon their arms all night; and our volunteer 
was joked by his comrades about his eagerness to 
go out upon the war-path and bring in two or 
three scalps of Frenchmen. None such, howev- 
er, fell under his tomahawk; the only person 
slain on the whole day being a French gentle- 
man, who was riding with his servant, and was 
surprised by volunteer Lord Downe, marching in 
the front with a company of Kingsley’s. My 
Lord Downe offered the gentleman quarter, which 
he foolishly refused, whereupon he, his servant, 
and the two horses, were straightway shot. 

Next day the whole force was landed, and ad- 
vanced from Cancale to St. Malo. All the villa- 
ges were emptied through which the troops passed, 
and the roads were so narrow in many places that 
the men had to march single file, and might 
have been shot down from behind the tall leafy 
hedges had there been any enemy to disturb them. 





At nightfall the army arrived before St. Malo, 
and were saluted by a fire of artillery from that 
town, which did little damage in the darkness. 
Under cover of this the British set fire to the 
ships, wooden buildings, pitch and tar magazines 
in the harbor, and made a prodigious conflagra- 
tion that lasted the whole night. 

This feat was achieved without any attempt 
on the part of the French to molest the British 
force; but, as it was confidently asserted that 
there was a considerable French force in the 
town of St. Malo, though they wouldn’t come 
out, his Grace the Duke of Marlborough and my 
Lord George Sackville determined not to distur) 
the garrison, marched back to Cancale again, 
and—and so got on board their ships. 

If this were not a veracious history, don’t you 
see that it would have been easy to send our Vir- 
ginian on a more glorious campaign? Exactly 
four weeks after his departure from England Mr. 
Warrington found himself at Portsmouth again, 
and addressed a letter to his brother George, with 
which the latter ran off to Dean Street so soon as 
ever he received it. 

“ Glorious news, ladies!” cries he, finding the 
Lambert family all at breakfast. ‘‘Our cham- 
pion has come back. He has undergone all sorts 
of dangers, but has survived them all. He has 
seen dragons—upon my word he says so.” 

‘*Dragons! What do you mean, Mr. War- 
rington ?” 

‘* But not killed any—he says so, as you shall 
hear. He writes: ; 


“¢ ‘Dearest Brotuer,—I think you will be 
glad to hear that I am returned, without any 
commission as yet; without any wounds or glory ; 
but, at any rate, alive and harty. On board our 
ship we were almost as crowded as poor Mr. Hol- 
well and his friends in their Black Hole at Cal- 
icutta. We had rough weather, and some of the 
gentlemen volunteers, who prefer smooth water, 
grumbled not a little. My gentlemen’s stomachs 
are dainty; and after Braund’s cookery and 
White’s kick-shaws, they don’t like plain sailor’s 
rum and bisket. But I, who have been at sea 
before, took my rations and can of flip very con- 
tentedly ; being determined to put a good face on 
every thing before our fine English macaronis, and 
show that a Virginia gentleman is as good as the 
best of ’em. I wish, for the honor of old Vir- 
ginia, that I had more to brag about. But all I 
can say in truth is, that we have been to France 
and come back again. Why, I don’t think even 
your tragick pen could make any thing of such a 
campaign as ours has been. We landed on the 
6 at Cancalle Bay, we saw a few dragons on a 
hill—’ 

‘*There! Did I not tell you there were drag- 
ons?” asks George, laughing. 

‘*Mercy! What can he mean by dragons ?” 
cries Hetty. . 

‘* Immense long-tailed monsters, with steel 
scales on their backs, who vomit fire, and gob- 
ble up a virgin aday. Haven't you read about 


them in The Seven Champions?” says Papa. 
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“Seeing St. George’s flag, I suppose they slunk 
off. ” 

‘“*T have read of ’em,” says the little boy from 
Chartreux, solemnly. ‘They like to eat women. 
One was going to eat Andromeda, you know, 
Papa; and Jason killed another, who was guard- 
ing the apple-tree.” 

s¢¢. . . A few dragons on a hill,’” George re- 
sumes, ‘‘ ‘ who rode away from us without engag- 
ing. We slept under canvass. We marched to 
St. Malo, and burned ever so many privateers 
there. And we went on board shipp again, 
without ever crossing swords with an enemy or 
meeting any except a few poor devils whom the 
troops plundered. Better luck next time! This 
hasn’t been very much nor particular glorious : 
but I have liked it for my part. I have smelt 
powder, besides a deal of rosn and pitch we 
burned. I’ve seen the enemy; have sleppt un- 
der canvass, and been dredful crowdid and sick 
atsea. Ilike it. My best compliments to dear 
Aunt Lambert, and tell Miss Hetty I wasn’t 
very much fritened when I saw the French horse. 

***¢ Your most affectionate brother, 
“<*H. E. Warrincton.’” 


We hope Miss Hetty’s qualms of conscience 
were allayed by Harry’s announcement that his 
expedition was over, and that he had so far taken 
no hurt. Far otherwise. Mr. Lambert, in the 
course of his official duties, had occasion to visit 
the troops at Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, 
and George Warrington bore him company? 
They found Harry vastly improved in spirits and 
health from the excitement produced by the little 
campaign, quite eager and pleased to learn his 
new military duties, active, cheerful, and healthy, 
and altogether a different,person from the listless 
moping lad who had dawdled in London coffee- 
houses and Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room. The 
troops were under canvas; the weather was 
glorious, and George found his brother a ready 
pupil in a fine brisk open-air school of war. Not 
a little amused, the elder brother, arm in arm 
with the young volunteer, paced the streets of 
the warlike city, recalled his own brief military 
experiences of two years back, and saw here a 
much greater army than that ill-fated one of 
which he had shared the disasters. The expedi- 
tion, such as we have seen it, was certainly not 
glorious, and yet the troops and the nation were 
in high spirits with it. We were said to have 
humiliated the proud Gaul. We should have 
vanquished as well as humbled him had he dared 
to appear. What valor, after all, is like British 
valor? I dare say some such expressions have 
been heard in later times. Not that I would 
hint that our people brag much more than any 
other, or more now than formerly. Have not 
these eyes beheld the battle-grounds of Leipzig, 
Jena, Dresden, Waterloo, Blenheim, Bunker’s 
Hill, New Orleans? What heroic nation has 
not fought, has not conquered, has not run away, 
has not bragged in its turn? Well, the British 
nation was much excited by the glorious victory 
of St. Malo. Captured treasures were sent 





home and exhibited in London. The people 
were so excited that more laurels and more vic- 
tories were demanded, and the enthusiastic army 
went forth to seek some. 

With this new expedition went a volunteer so 
distinguished that we must give him precedence 
of all other amateur soldiers or sailors. This 
was our sailor Prince, H. R. H. Prince Edward, 
who was conveyed on board the Esser in the 
ship’s twelve-oared barge, the standard of En- 
gland flying in the bow of the boat, the admiral 
with his flag and boat following the Prince’s, 
and all the captains following in seniority. 

Away sails the fleet, Harry, in high health 
and spirits, waving his hat to his friends as they 
cheer from the shore. He must and will have 
his commission before long. ‘There can be no 
difficulty about that, George thinks. There is 
plenty of money in his little store to buy his 
brother’s ensigncy; but if he can win it without 
purchase by gallantry and good conduct, that 
were best. The colonel of the regiment reports 
highly of his recruit; men and officers like him. 
It is easy to see that he is a young fellow of good 
promise and spirit. 

Hip, hip, huzzay! What famous news are 
these which arrive ten days after the expedition 
has sailed? On the 7th and 8th of August his 
Majesty’s troops have effected a landing in the 
Bay des Marais, two leagues westward of Cher- 
bourg, in the face of a large body of the enemy. 
Awed by the appearance of British valor that 
large body of the enemy has disappeared. Cher- 
bourg has surrendered at discretion; and the 
English colors are hoisted on the three outlying 
forts. Seven-and-twenty ships have been burned 
in the harbors, and a prodigious number of fine 
brass cannon taken. As for your common iron 
guns, we have destroyed ’em, likewise the basin 
(about which the Mounseers bragged so), and 
the two piers at the entrance to the harbor. 

There is no end of jubilation in London ; just 
a®Mr. Howe’s guns arrive from Cherbourg come 
Mr. Wolfe’s colors captured at Louisbourg. The 
colors are taken from Kensington to St. Paul’s, 
escorted by fourscore life-guards and fourscore 
horse-grenadiers with officers in proportion, their 
standards, kettle-drums, and trumpets. At St. 
Paul’s they are received by the Dean and Chap- 
ter at the West Gate, and at that minute—bang, 
bong, bung—the Tower and Park guns salute 
them! Next day is the turn of the Cherbourg 
cannon and mortars. These are the guns we 
took. Look at them with their carving and 
flaunting emblems—their lilies, and crowns, and 
mottoes! Here they are, the Téméraire, the 
Malfaisant, the Vainqueur (the Vainqueur, in- 
deed! a pretty vainqueur of Britons!), and ever 
so many more. How the people shout as the 
pieces are trailed through the streets in proces- 
sion! As for Hetty and Mrs. Lambert, I be- 
lieve they are of opinion that Harry took every 
one of the guns himself, dragging them out of 
the batteries, and destroying the artillerymen. 
He has immensely risen in the general estima- 
tion in the last few days. Madame de Bernstein 
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has asked about him. Lady Maria has begged 
her dear Cousin George to see her, and, if possi- 
ble, give her news of his brother. George, who 
was quite the head of the family a couple of 
months since, finds himself deposed, and of 
™ scarce any account, in Miss Hetty’s eyes at least. 
Your wit, and your learning, and your tragedies, 
may be all very well; but what are these in com- 
parison to victories and brass cannon? George 
takes his deposition very meekly. They are fif- 
teen thousand Britons. Why should they not 
march and take Paris itself? Nothing more 
probable, think some of the ladies. They em- 
brace; they congratulate each other; they are 
in a high state of excitement. For once they 
long that Sir Miles and Lady Warrington were 
in town, so that they might pay her ladyship a 
visit, and ask, ‘‘ What do you say to your neph- 
ew now, pray? Has he not taken twenty-one 
finest brass cannon; flung a hundred and twenty 
iron guns into the water, seized twenty-seven 
ships in the harbor, and destroyed the basin and 
the two piers at the entrance?” As the whole 
town rejoices and illuminates, so these worthy 
folks display brilliant red hangings in their 
cheeks, and light up candles of joy in their eyes, 
in honor of their champion and conqueror. 

But now, I grieve to say, comes a cloudy day 
after the fair weather. The appetite of our com- 
manders, growing by what it fed on, led them to 
think they had not feasted enough on the plun- 
der of St. Malo; and thither, after staying a 
beief time at Portsmouth and the Wight, the con- 
querors of Cherbourg returned. They were land- 
ed in the Bay of St. Lunar, at the distance of a 
few miles from the place, and marched toward 
it, intending to destroy it this time. Meanwhile 
the harbor of St. Lunar was found insecure, and 
the fleet moved up to St. Cas, keeping up its 
communication with the invading army. 

Now the British Lion found that the town of 
St. Malo—which he had proposed to swallow at 
a single mouthful—was guarded by an army of 
French, which the governor of Brittany had 
brought to the succor of his good town, and the 
meditated coup de main being thus impossible, 
our leaders marched for their ships again, which 
lay duly awaiting our warriors in the Bay of St. Cas. 

Hide, blushing glory, hide St. Cas’s day! As 
our troops were marching down to their ships 
they became aware of an army following them, 
which the French governor of the province had 
sent from Brest. Two-thirds of the troops, and 
all the artillery, were already embarked, when 
the Frenchmen came down upon the remainder. 





Four companies of the First Regiment of guards 


and the grenadier companies of the army faced | 


about on the beach to await the enemy, while | 


the remaining troops were carried off in the boats. | 


As the French descended from the heights round | 
the bay these guards and grenadiers marched out 
to attack them, leaving an excellent position 
which they had occupied—a great dike raised 
on the shore, and behind which they might have 
resisted to advantage. And now, eleven hun- 
dred men were engaged with six—nay, ten times 


their number ; and, after a while, broke and made 
for the boats with a sauve qui peut! Seven hun- 
dred out of the eleven were killed, drowned, or 
taken prisoners—the general himself was killed 
—and, ah! where were the volunteers ? 

A man of peace myself, and little intelligent 
of the practice or the details of war, I own I 
think less of the engaged troops than of the peo- 
ple they leave behind. Jack the Guardsman 
and La Tulipe of the Royal Bretagne are face to 
face, and striving to knock each other’s brains 
out. Bon! It is their nature to—like the bears 
and lions—and we will not say Heaven, but some 
Power or other has made them so to do. But 
the girl of Tower Hill, who hung on Jack’s neck 
before he departed; and the lass at Quimper, who 
gave the Frenchman his bri/e-queule and tobacco- 
box before he departed on the noir trajet ?, What 
have you done, poor little tender hearts, that you 
should grieve so? My business is not with the 
army, but with the people left behind. What a 
fine state Miss Hetty Lambert must be in when 
she hears of the disaster to the troops and the 
slaughter of the grenadier companies! What 
grief and doubt are in George Warrington’s 
breast; what commiseration in Martin Lam- 
bert’s, as he looks into his little girl’s face and 
reads her piteous story there! Howe, the brave 
commodore, rowing in his barge under the ene- 
my’s fire, has rescued with his boat scores and 
scores of our flying people. More are drowned; 
hundreds are prisoners, or shot on the beach. 
Among these, where is our Virginian ? 





CHAPTER LXV. 
SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


Great Powers! will the vain-glory of men, 
especially of Frenchmen, never cease! Will it 
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be believed that after the action of St. Cas—a 


deep state of grief,” says Papa, wagging his 


mere affair of cutting off a rear-guard, as you are | head 


aware—they were so unfeeling as to fire away I 
don’t know how much powder at the Invalides at 
Paris, and brag and bluster over our misfortune ? 
Is there any magnanimity in hallooing and huz- 
zaying because five or six hundred brave fellows 
have been caught by ten thousand on a sea-shore, 
and that fate has overtaken them which is said 
to befall the hindmost? I had a mind to design 
an authentic picture of the rejoieings at London 
upon our glorious success at St. Malo. I fan- 
cied the polished guns dragged in procession by 
our gallant tars; the stout horse-grenadiers 
prancing by; the mob waving hats, roaring 
cheers, picking pockets, and our friends in a bal- 
cony in Fleet Street looking on and blessing this 
scene of British triumph. But now that the 
French Invalides have been so vulgar as to imi- 
tate the Tower, and set up their St. Cas against 
our St. Malo, I scorn to allude to the stale sub- 
ject. I say Nolo, not Malo: content, for my 
part, if Harry has returned from one expedition 
and t’other with a whole skin. And have I ever 
said he was so much as bruised? Have I not, 
for fear of exciting my fair young reader, said 
that he was as well as ever he had been in his 
life? The sea-air had browned his cheek, and 
the ball whistling by his side-curl had spared it. 
The ocean had wet his gaiters and other gar- 
ments, without swallowing up his body. He 
had, it is true, shown the lapels of his coat to the 
enemy; but for as short a time as possible, with- 
drawing out of their sight as quick as might be. 
And what, pray, are lapels but reverses? Coats 
have them, as well as men; and our duty is to 
wear them with courage and good-humor. 

**T can tell you,” said Harry, “‘ we all had to 
run for it; and when our line broke, it was he 
who could get to the boats who was most lucky. 
The French horse and foot pursued us down to 
the sea, and were mingled among us, cutting our 
men down, and bayoneting them on the ground. 
Poor Armytage was shot in advance of me, and 
fell; and I took him up and staggered through 
the surf to a boat. It was lucky that the sailors 
in our boat weren’t afraid; for the shot were 
whistling about their ears, breaking the blades 
of their oars, and riddling their flag with shot ; 
but the officer in command was as cool as if he 
had been drinking a bowl of punch at Ports- 
mouth, which we had one on landing, I can 
promise you. Poor Sir John was less lucky than 
me. He never lived to reach the ship, and the 
service has lost a fine soldier, and Miss Howe a 
true gentleman to her husband. There must be 
these casualties, you see; and his brother gets 
the promotion—the baronetcy.” 

‘*Tt is of the poor lady I am thinking,” says 
Miss Hetty (to whom haply our volunteer is tell- 
ing his story), ‘‘and the King. Why did the 
King encourage Sir John Armytage to go? A 
gentleman could not refuse a command from such 
aquarter. And now the poor gentleman is dead! 
Oh what a state his Majesty must be in!” 

**T have no doubt his Majesty will be in a 





‘*Now you are laughing! Do you mean, 
Sir, that when a gentleman dies in his service, 
almost at his feet, the King of England won’t 
feel for him ?” Hetty asks. ‘‘ If I thought that, 
I vow I would be for the Pretender!” 

‘*The sauce-box would make a pretty little 
head for Temple Bar,” says the General, who 
could see Miss Hetty’s meaning behind her words, 
and was aware in what a tumult of remorse, of 
consternation, of gratitude that the danger was 
over, the little heart was beating. ‘‘ No,” says 
he, ‘‘my dear. Were kings to weep for every 
soldier what a life you would make for them! 
I think better of his Majesty than to suppose 
him so weak; and if Miss Hester Lambert got 
her Pretender, I doubt whether she would be any 
the happier. That family was never famous for 
too much feeling.” 

** But if the King sent Harry—I mean Sir 
John Armytage—actually to the war in which 
he lost his life, oughtn’t his Majesty to repent 
very much ?” asks the young lady. 

“If Harry had fallen, no doubt the Court 
would have gone into mourning: as it is, gentle- 
men and ladies were in colored clothes yester- 
day,” remarks the General. 

‘* Why should we not make bonfires for a de- 
feat, and put on sackcloth and ashes after a vic- 
tory ?” asks George. ‘‘I protest I don’t want 
to thank Heaven for helping us to burn the ships 
at Cherbourg.” 

**Yes you do, George! Not that I have a 
right to speak, and you ain’t ever so much clev- 
erer. But when your country wins you’re glad 
—Iknow/am. When I run away before French- 
men I’m ashamed—I can’t help it, though I done 
it,” says Harry. ‘‘It don’t seem to me right 
somehow that Englishmen should have to do it,” 
he added, gravely. And George smiled; but 
did not choose to ask his brother what, on the 
other hand, was the Frenchman’s opinion. 

**°Tis a bad business,” continued Harry, 
gravely; ‘‘but ’tis lucky ’twas no worse. The 
story about the French is, that their governor, 
the Duke of Aiguillon, was rather what you call 
a moistened chicken. Our whole retreat might 
have been cut off—only, to be sure, we ourselves 
were in a mighty hurry.to move. The French 
local militia behaved famous, I am happy to say ; 
and there was ever so many gentlemen volunteers 
with ’em, who showed, as they ought to do, in 
the front. They say the Chevalier of Tour d’Au- 
vergne engaged in spite of the Duke of Aiguil- 
lon’s orders. Officers told us, who came off with 
a list of our prisoners and wounded to General 
Bligh and Lord Howe. He is a lord now, since 
the news came of his brother’s death to home, 
George. He is a brave fellow, whether lord or 
commoner.” 

*‘ And his sister, who was to have married 
poor Sir John Armytage, think what her state 
must be!” sighs Miss Hetty, who has grown of 
late so sentimental. 

‘“*And his mother!” cries Mrs. Lambert. 
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A BUN FOR THE BOATS 


‘“‘ Have you seen her ladyship’s address in the | his shoulder, the enemy in pursuit, the shot fiy- 
papers to the electors of Nottingham? ‘Lord inground. And it was she who drove him into 
Howe being now absent upon the publick service, | the danger! Her words provoked him. He 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Howe with his regiment never rebukes her now he is returned. Except 
at Louisbourg, it rests upon me to beg the favor | when asked, he scarcely speaks about his ad- 
of your votes and interests that Lieutenant-Col- | ventures at all. He is very grave and courteous 
onel Howe may supply the place of his late broth- | with Hetty ; with the rest of the family especially 
er as your representative in Parliament.’ Isn’t | frank and tender. But those taunts of hers 
this a gallant woman ?” | wounded him. ‘‘Little hand!” his looks and 
** A Laconic woman,” says George. | demeanor seem to say, ‘‘ thou shouldst not have 
** How can sons help being brave who have | been lifted against me! It is ill to scorn any 
been nursed by such a mother as that?” asks | one, much more one who has been so devoted to 
the General. | you and all yours. I may not be over-quick 
Our two young men looked at each other. of wit, but in as far as the heart goes I am the 
“*Tf one of us were to fall in defense of his | equal of the best, and the best of my heart your 
country we have a mother in Sparta who would family has had.” 
think and write so too,” says George. | Harry’s wrong, and his magnanimous endur- 
“* If Sparta is any where Virginia way, I reck- | ance of it, served him to regain in Miss Hetty’s 
on we have,” remarks Mr. Harry. ‘‘ And to | esteem that place which he had lost during the 
think that we should both of us have met the | previous months’ inglorious idleness. ‘The re- 
enemy, and both of us been whipped by him, | spect which the fair pay to the brave she gave 
brother!” he adds, pensively. |him. She was no longer pert in her answers, 
Hetty looks at him, and thinks of him only | or sarcastic in her observations regarding his 
as he was the other day, tottering through the | conduct. Ina word, she was a humiliated, an 
water toward the boats, his comrade bleeding on | altered, an improved Miss Hetty. 
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And all the world seemed to change toward | of game from Norfolk: and one bird (shot sit- 
Harry, as he toward the world. He was no| ting), with love to my cousin, had a string and 
longer sulky and indolent: he no more despond-| paper round the leg, and was sent as the first 
ed about himself, or defied his neighbors. The| victim of young Miles’s fowling-piece. 
colonel of his regiment reported his behavior as! And presently, with joy beaming in his coun- 
exemplary, and recommended him for one of the | tenance, Mr. Lambert came to visit his young 
commissions vacated by the casualties during the | friends at their lodgings in Southampton Row, 
expedition. Unlucky as its termination was, it} and announced to them that Mr. Henry War- 
at least was fortunate to him. His brother vol- | rington was forthwith to be gazetted as Ensign 
unteers, when they came back to St. James’s| in the Second Battalion of Kingsley’s, the 20th 
Street, reported highly of his behavior. These | Regiment, which had been engaged in the cam- 
volunteers and their actions were the theme of | paign, and which now at this time was formed 
every body’s praise. Had he been a general | into a separate regiment, the 67th. Its colonel 
commanding, and slain in the thoment of vic- | was not with his regiment during its expedition 
tory, Sir John Armytage could scarce have had | to Brittany. He was away at Cape Breton, and 
more sympathy than that which the nation| was engaged in capturing those guns at Louis- 
showed him. The papers teemed with letters} bourg, of which the arrival in England had 
about him, and men of wit and sensibility vied | caused such exultation. 
with each gther in composing epitaphs in his 
honor. The fate of his affianced bride was be- Ss 
wailed. She was, as we have said, the sister of : 
the brave commodore who had just returned from | jhisiaylteiy May vtnnny l 
this unfortunate expedition, and succeeded to the | 
title of his elder brother, an officer as gallant as 
himself, who had just fallen in America. 

My Lord Howe was heard to speak in special 
praise of Mr. Warrington, and so he had a hand- 
some share of the fashion and favor which the 
town now bestowed on the volunteers. Doubt- 
less there were thousands of men employed who 
were as good as they: but the English ever love 
their gentlemen, and love that they should dis- 
tinguish themselves; and these volunteers were 
voted Paladins and heroes by common accord. 
As our young noblemen will, they accepted their 
popularity very affably. White’s and Almack’s 
illuminated when they returned, and St. James’s 
embraced its young knights. Harry was re- 
stored to full favor among them. Their hands 
were held out eagerly to him again. Even his 
relations congratulated him; and there came a 
letter from Castlewood, whither Aunt Bernstein 
had by this time betaken herself, containing 
praises of his valor, and a pretty little bank-bill, 
as a token of his affectionate aunt’s approbation. —— 
This was under my Lord Castlewood’s frank, CHAPTER LXVL 
who sent his regards to both his kinsmen, and 
an offer of the hospitality of his country house, IN WHICH WE GO A-COURTING. 
if they were minded to come to him. And be-| Some of my amiable readers no doubt are in 
sides this, there came to him a private letter | the custom of visiting that famous garden in the 
through the post—not very well spelled, but in a | Regent’s Park, in which so many of our finned, 
handwriting which Harry smiled to see again, in | feathered, four-footed fellow-creatures, are ac- 
which his affectionate cousin, Maria Esmond, | commodated with board and lodging, in return 
told him she always loved to hear his praises | for which they exhibit themselves for our in- 
(which were in every body’s mouth now), and | struction and amusement: and there, as a man’s 
sympathized in his good or evil fortune; and | business and private thoughts follow him every 
that, whatever occurred to him, she begged to| where, and mix themselves with all life and na- 
keep a little place in his heart. Parson Samp-| ture round about him, I found myself, while 
son, she wrote, had preached a beautiful sermon | looking at some fish in the aquarium, still actu- 
about the horrors of war, and the noble actions | ally thinking of our friends the Virginians. One 
of men who volunteered to face battle and dan-/} of the most beautiful motion-masters I ever be- 
ger in the service of their country. Indeed the | held, sweeping through his green bath in har- 
Chaplain wrote himself, presently, a letter full | monious curves, now turning his black glisten- 
of enthusiasm, in which he saluted Mr. Harry | ing back to me, now exhibiting his fair white 
as his friend, his benefactor, his glorious hero. | chest, in every movement active and graceful, 
Even Sir Miles Warrington dispatched a basket | turned out to be our old homely friend the floun- 
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der, whom we have all gobbled up out of his 
bath of water souchy at Greenwich, without hav- 
ing the slightest idea that he was a beauty. 

As is the race of man, so is the race of floun- 
ders. If you can but see the latter in his right 
element, you may view him agile, healthy, and 
comely: put him out of his place, and behold 
his beauty is gone, his motions are disgraceful : 
he flaps the unfeeling ground ridiculously with 
his tail, and will presently gasp his feeble life 
out. Take him up tenderly, ere it be too late, 
and cast him into his native Thames again. 
But stop: I believe there is a certain proverb 
about fish out of water, and that other profound 
naturalists have remarked on them before me. 
Now Harry Warrington had been floundering 
for ever so long a time past, and out of his prop- 
er element. As soon as he found it, health, 
strength, spirits, energy, returned to him, and 
with the tap of the epaulet on his shoulder he 
sprang up an altered being. He delighted in 
his new profession ; he engaged in all its details, 
and mastered them with eager quickness. Had 
I the skill of my friend Lorrequer, I would fol- 
low the other Harry into camp, and see him on 
the march, at the mess, on the parade-ground ; 
I would have many a carouse with him and his 
companions; I would cheerfully live with him 
under the tents; I would knowingly explain all 
the manceuvres of war, and all the details of the 
life military. As it is, the reader must please, 
out of his experience and imagination, to fill in 
the colors of the picture of which I can give but 





Mr. Harry Warrington in his new red coat and 
yellow facings, very happy to bear the King’s 
colors, and pleased to learn and perform all the 
duties of his new profession. 

As each young man delighted in the excel- 
lence of the other, and cordially recognized his 
brother’s superior qualities, George, we may be 
sure, was proud of Harry’s success, and rejoiced 
in his returning good fortune. He wrote an af- 
fectionate letter to his mother in Virginia, re- 
counting all the praises which he had heard of 
Harry, and which his brother’s modesty, George 
knew, would never allow him to repeat. He 
described how Harry had won his own first step 
in the army, and how he, George, would ask his 
mother leave to share with her the expense of 
purchasing a higher rank for him. 

Nothing, said George, would give him a great- 
er delight than to be able to help his brother, 
and the more so as, by his sudden return into 
life as it were, he had deprived Harry of an in- 
heritance which he had legitimately considered 
as his own. Laboring under that misconcep- 
tion, Harry had indulged in greater expenses 
than he ever would have thought of incurring as 
a younger brother; and George thought it was 
but fair, and, as it were, as a thank-offering for 
his own deliverance, that he should contribute 
liberally to any scheme for his brother’s advant- 
age. 
And now, having concluded his statement re- 
specting Harry’s affairs, George took occasion 





to speak of his own, and addressed his honored 
mother on a point which very deeply concerned 
himself. She was aware that the best friends he 
and his brother had found in England were the 
good Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, the latter Madam 
Esmond’s school-fellow of earlier years. "Where 
their own blood relations had been worldly and 
unfeeling, these true friends had ever been gen- 
erous and kind. The General was respected by 
the whole army, and beloved by all who knew 
him. No mother’s affection could have been 
more touching than Mrs. Lambert’s for both 
Madam Esmond’s children; and now, wrote 
Mr. George, hé himself had formed an attach- 
ment for the elder Miss Lambert, on which he 
thought the happiness of his life depended, and 
which he besought his honored mother to ap- 
prove. He had made no precise offers to the 
young lady or her parents; but he was bound to 
say that he had made little disguise of his senti- 
ments, and that the young lady, as well as her 
parents, seemed favorable to him. She had been 
so admirable and exemplary a daughter to her 
own mother, that he felt sure she would do her 
duty by his. In a word, Mr. Warrington de- 
scribed the young lady as a model of perfection, 
and expressed his firm belief that the happiness 
or misery of his own future life depended upon 
possessing or losing her. Why do you not pro- 
duce this letter? haply asks some sentimental 


| reader of the present Editor, who has said how 


he has the whole Warrington correspondence in 


jhis hands. Why not? Because ’tis cruel to 
meagre hints and outlines, and, above all, fancy | 





babble the secrets of a young man’s love; to 
overhear his incoherent vows and wild raptures, 
and to note, in cold blood, the secrets—it may 
be, the follies—of his passion. Shall we play 
eavesdropper at twilight embrasures, count sighs 
and hand-shakes, bottle hot tears: lay our steth- 
oscope on delicate young breasts, and feel their 
heart-throbs? I protest, for one, love is sacred. 
Wherever I see it (as one sometimes may in this 
world) shooting suddenly out of two pair of eyes; 
or glancing sadly even from one pair; or looking 
down from the mother to the baby in her lap; or 
from papa at his girl’s happiness as she is whirl- 
ing round the room with the captain: or from 
John Anderson as his old wife comes into the 
room—the bonne vieille, the ever-peerless among 
women; wherever we see that signal, I say, let 
us salute it. It is not only wrong to kiss and 
tell, but to tell about kisses. Every body who 
has been admitted to the mystery—hush about 
it. Down with him qui Dee sacrum vulgarit 
arcane. ‘Beware how you dine with him, he 
will print your private talk: as sure as you sail 
with him, he will throw you over. 

While Harry’s love of battle has led him to 
smell powder—to rush upon reluctantes dracones, 
and to carry wounded comrades out of fire, 
George has been pursuing an amusement much 
more peaceful and delightful to him; penning 
sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow, mayhap; pac- 
ing in the darkness under her window, and 
watching the little lamp which shone upon her 
in her chamber; finding all sorts of pretexts for 
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sending little notes which don’t seem to require 
little answers, but get them; culling bits out of 
his favorite poets, and flowers out of Covent Gar- 
den for somebody’s special adornment and pleas- 
ure; walking to St. James’s Church, singing 
very likely out of the same Prayer-book, and 
never hearing one word of the sermon, so much 
do other thoughts engross him; being prodig- 
iously affectionate to all Miss Hetty’s relations— 
to her little brother and sister at school; to the 
elder at college; to Miss Hetty, with whom he 
engages in gay passages of wit; and to Mamma, 
who is half in love with him herself, Martin 
Lambert says; for if fathers are sometimes sulky 
at the appearance of the destined son-in-law, is 
it not a fact that mothers become sentiment- 
al, and, as it were, love their own loves over 
again? 

Gumbo and Sady are forever on the trot be- 
tween Southampton Row and Dean Street. In 
the summer months all sorts of junketings and 
pleasure-parties are devised; and there are count- 
less proposals to go to Ranelagh, to Hampstead, 
to Vauxhall, to Marylebone Gardens, and what 
not. George wants the famous tragedy copied 
out fair for the stage, and who can write such a 
beautiful Italian hand as Miss Theo? As the 
sheets pass to and fro they are accompanied by 
little notes of thanks, of interrogation, of admi- 
ration, always. See, here is the packet, marked 
in Warrington’s neat hand, ‘‘T’s letters, 1758-9.” 
Shall we open them and reveal their tender se- 
crets to the public gaze? Those virgin words 
were whispered for one ear alone. Years after 
they were written, the husband read, no doubt 
with sweet pangs of remembrance, the fond lines 
addressed to the lover. It were a sacrilege to 
show the pair to public eyes: only let kind read- 
ers be pleased to take our word that the young 
lady’s letters are modest and pure, the gentle- 
man’s most respectful and tender. In fine, you 
see, we have said very little about it; but, in 
these few last months, Mr. George Warrington 
has made up his mind that he has found the wo- 
man of women. She mayn’t be the most beau- 
tiful. Why, there is Cousin Flora, there is Co- 
lia, and Ardelia, and a hundred more, who are 
ever so much more handsome: but her sweet face 
pleases him better than any other in the world. 
She mayn’t be the most clever, but her voice is 
the dearest and pleasantest to hear; and in her 
company he is so clever himself; he has such 
fine thoughts; he uses such eloquent words; he 
is so generous, noble, witty, that no wonder he 
delights in it. And, in regard to the young 
lady—as thank Heaven I never thought so ill 
of women as to suppose them to be just—we may 
be sure that there is no amount of wit, of wis- 
dom, of beauty, of valor, of virtue with which 
she does not endow her young hero. 

When George’s letter reached home we may 
fancy that it created no small excitement in the 
little circle round Madam Esmond’s fireside. So 
he was in love, and wished to marry! It was 
but natural, and would keep him out of harm’s 
way. If he proposed to unite himself with a 





well-bred Christian young woman, Madam saw 
no harm, 

‘**T knew they would be setting their caps at 
him,” says Mountain. ‘‘ They fancy that his 
wealth is as great as his estate. He does not 
say whether the young lady has money. I fear 
otherwise.” 

‘*¢ People would set their caps at him here, I 
dare say,” says Madam Esmond, grimly look- 
ing at her dependent, ‘‘and try and catch Mr. 
Esmond Warrington for their own daughters, 
who are no richer than Miss Lambert may 
be.” 

‘“*T suppose your ladyship means me!” says 
Mountain. ‘‘My Fanny is poor, as you say; 
and ’tis kind of you to remind me of her pov- 
erty!” 

**T said people would set their caps at him. 

If the cap fits you, tant pis! as my papa used to 
say.” 
*¢ You think, Madam, I am scheming to keep 
George for my daughter? I thank you, on my 
word! A good opinion you seem to have of us 
after the years we have lived together!” 

** My dear Mountain, I know you much bet- 
ter than to suppose you could ever fancy your 
daughter would be a suitable match for a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Esmond’s rank and station,” says 
Madam, with much dignity. 

‘*Fanny Parker was as good as Molly Benson 
at school, and Mr. Mountain’s daughter is as 
good as Mr. Lambert’s!” Mrs. Mountain cries 
out. 

‘Then you eid think of marrying her to my 
son? I shall write to Mr. Esmond Warrington, 
and say how sorry I am that you should be dis- 
appointed!” says the mistress of Castlewood. 
And we, for our parts, may suppose that Mrs. 
Mountain was disappointed, and had some am- 
bitious views respecting her daughter—else, why 
should she have been so angry at the notion of 
Mr. Warrington’s marriage ? 

In reply to her son, Madam Esmond wrote 
back that she was pleased with the fraternal love 
George exhibited; and it was indeed but right 
in some measure to compensate Harry, whose 
expectations had led him to adopt a more costly 
mode of life than he would have entered on had 
he known he was only a younger son. And 
with respect to purchasing his promotion, she 
would gladly halve the expense with Harry’s 
elder brother, being thankful to think his own 
gallantry had won him his first step. This be- 
stowal of George’s money, Madam Esmond add- 
ed, was at least much more satisfactory than 
some other extravagances to which she would 
not advert. 

The other extravagance to which Madam al- 
luded was the payment of the ransom to the 
French captain’s family, to which tax George’s 
mother never would choose to submit. She had 
a determined spirit of her own, which her son 
inherited. His persistence she called pride and 
obstinacy. What she thought of her own per- 
tinacity, her biographer who lives so far from 








her time does not pretend to say. Only I dare 
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say people a hundred years ago pretty much re- 
sembled their grandchildren of the present date, 
and loved to have their own way, and to make 
others follow it. 

Now, after paying his own ransom, his broth- 
er’s debts, and half the price for his promotion, 
George calculated that no inconsiderable portion 
of his private patrimony would be swallowed up: 
nevertheless he made the sacrifice with a perfect 
good heart. His good mother always enjoined 
him in her letters to remember who his grand- 
father was, and to support the dignity of his fam- 
ily accordingly. She gave him various commis- 
sions to purchase goods in England, and though 
she as yet had sent him very trifling remittances, 
she alluded so constantly to the exalied rank of 
the Esmonds, to her desire that he should do 
nothing unworthy of that illustrious family ; she 
advised him so peremptorily and frequently to 
appear in the first society of the country, to fre- 
quent the Court where his ancestors had been 
accustomed to move, and to appear always in 
the world in a manner worthy of his name, that 
George made no doubt his mother’s money would 
be forthcoming when his own ran short, and gen- 
erously obeyed her injunctions as to his style of 
life. I find in the Esmond papers of this period 
bills for genteel entertainments, tailors’ bills for 
Court suits supplied, and liveries for his honor’s 
negro servants and chairmen, horse-dealers’ re- 
ceipts, and so forth; and am thus led to believe 
that the elder of our Virginians was also after a 
while living at a considerable expense. 

He was not wild or extravagant like his 
brother. There was no talk of gambling or 
race-horses against Mr. George; his table was 
liberal, his equipages handsome, his purse al- 
ways full, the estate to which he was heir was 
known to be immense. I mention these circum- 
stances because they may, probably, have influ- 
enced the conduct both of George and his friends 
in that very matter concerning which, as I have 
said, he and his mother had been just correspond- 
ing. The young heir of Virginia was traveling 
for his pleasure and improvement in foreign king- 
doms. The Queen, his mother, was in daily 
correspondence with his Highness, and constant- 
ly enjoined him to act as became his lofty sta- 
tion. There could be no doubt, from her let- 
ters, that she desired he should live liberally and 
magnificently. He was perpetually making pur- 
chases at his parent’s order. She had not settled 
as yet; on the contrary, she had wrote out by 
the last mail for twelve new sets of wagon-har- 
ness, and an organ that should play fourteen 
specified psalm-tunes: which articles George du- 
tifully ordered. She had not paid, as yet, and 
might not to-day or to-morrow, but eventually, 
of course, she would; and Mr. Warrington nev- 
er thought of troubling his friends about these 
calculations, or discussing with them his mother’s 
domestic affairs. They, on their side, took for 
granted that he was in a state of competence and 
ease, and, without being mercenary folks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lambert were, no doubt, pleased to see 
an attachment growing up between their daugh- 





ter and a young gentleman of such good princi- 
ples, talents, family, and expectations. ‘There 
was honesty in all Mr. Esmond Warrington’s 
words and actions, and in his behavior to the 
world a certain grandeur and simplicity which 
showed him to bea true gentleman. Somewhat 
cold and haughty in his demeanor to strangers, 
especially toward the great, he was not in the 
least supercilious; he was perfectly courteous 
toward women, and with those people whom he 
loved, especially kind, amiable, lively, and ten- 
der. 

No wonder that one young woman we know 
of got to think him the best man in all the world 
—alas! not even excepting Papa. A great love 
felt by a man toward a woman makes him bet- 
ter, as regards her, than all other men. We 
have said that George used to wonder himself 
when he found how witty, how eloquent, how 
wise he was, when he talked with the fair young 
creature whose heart had become all his... . . I 
say we will not again listen to their love whis- 
pers. “Those soft words do not bear being writ- 
ten down. If you please—good Sir, or Madam, 
who are sentimentally inclined—lay down the 
book and think over certain things for yourself. 
You may be ever so old now, but you remember. 
It may be all dead and buried; but in a mo- 
ment up it springs out of its grave, and looks, 
and smiles, and whispers as of yore when it clung 
to your arm, and dropped fresh tears on your 
heart. It is here, and alive, didI say? O far, 
far away! O lonely hearth and cold ashes! 
Here is the vase, but the roses are gone; here is 
the shore and yonder the ship was moored ; but 
the anchors are up, and it has sailed away for- 
ever. 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.. This, howev- 
er, is mere sentimentality ; and as regards George 
and Theo, is neither here nor there. What I 
mean to say is, that the young lady’s family were 
perfectly satisfied with the state of affairs between 
her and Mr. Warrington; and though he had 
not as yet asked the decisive question, every 
body else knew what the answer would be when 
it came. 

Mamma perhaps thought the question was a 
long time coming. 

‘“*Pshaw! my dear,” says the General. 
‘¢ There is time enough in all conscience. Theo 
is not much more than seventeen; George, if I 
mistake not, is under forty; and, besides, he 
must have time to write to Virginia and ask 
Mamma.” 

‘* But suppose she refuses ?” 

**That will be a bad day for old and young,” 
says the General. ‘‘ Let us rather say, suppose 
she consents, my love ?—I can’t fancy any body 
in the world refusing Theo any thing she has set 
her heart on,” adds the father; ‘‘and I am sure 
tis bent upon this match.” 

So they all waited with the utmost anxiety 
until an answer from Madam Esmond should ar- 
rive; and trembled lest the French privateers 
should take the packet-ship by which the precious 
letter was conveyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
IN WHICH A TRAGEDY IS ACTED, AND TWO MORE 
ARE BEGUN. 

James Wotre, Harry’s new Colonel, came 
back from America a few weeks after our Vir- 
ginian had joined his regiment. Wolfe had pre- 
viously beqn Lieutenant-Colonel of Kingsley’s, 
and a second battalion of the regiment had been 
formed and given to him in reward for his dis- 
tinguished gallantry and services at Cape Breton. 
Harry went with quite unfeigned respect and cor- 
diality to pay his duty to his new Commander, 
on whom the eyes of the world began to be turn- 
ed now—the common opinion being that he was 
likely to become a great General. In the late 
affairs in France several officers of great previous 
repute had been tried and found lamentably want- 
ing. The Duke of Marlborough had shown him- 
self no worthy descendant of his great ancestor. 
About my Lord George Sackville’s military gen- 
ius there were doubts, even before his unhappy 
behavior at Minden prevented a great victory. 
The nation was longing for military glory, and 
the minister was anxious to find a general who 
might gratify the eager desire of the people. Mr. 
Wolfe’s and Mr. Lambert’s business keeping them 
both in London, the friendly intercourse between 
those officers was renewed, no one being more 
delighted than Lambert at his younger friend’s 
good fortune. 

Harry, when he was away from his duty, was 
never tired of hearing Mr. Wolfe’s details of the 
military operations of the last year, about which 
Wolfe talked very freely and openly. Whatever 
thought was in hi mind, he appears to have 
spoken it out generously. He had that heroic 
simplicity which distinguished Nelson afterward: 
he talked frankly of his actions. Some of the 
fine gentlemen at St. James’s might wonder and 
sneer at him; but among our little circle of 
friends we may be sure he found admiring listen- 
ers. The young General had the romance of a 
boy on many matters. He’delighted in music 
and poetry. On the last day of his life he said 
he would rather have written Gray’s Elegy than 
have won a battle. We may be sure that with 





a gentleman of such literary tastes our friend 
George would become familiar ; and as they were 
both in love, and both accepted lovers, and both 
eager for happiness, no doubt they must have 
had many sentimental conversations together 
which would be very interesting to report could 
we only have accurate accounts of them. In one 
of his later letters, Warrington writes : 

‘*T had the honor of knowing the famous Gen- 
eral Wolfe, and seeing much of him during his 
last stay in London. We had a subject of con- 
versation then which was of unfailing interest 
to both of us, and I could not but admire Mr. 
Wolfe’s simplicity, his frankness, and a sort of 


- | glorious bravery which characterized him. He 


was much in love, and he wanted heaps and 
heaps of laurels to take to his mistress. ‘If it 
be a sin to covet honor,’ he use to say with Har- 
ry the Fifth (he was passionately fond of plays 
and poetry), ‘I am the most offending soul alive.’ 
Surely on his last day he had a feast which was 
enough to satisfy the greediest appetite for glory. 
He hungered after it. He seemed to me not 
merely like a sqjdier going resolutely to do his 
duty, but rather like a knight in quest of drag- 
ons and giants. My own country has furnished 
of late a chief of a very different order, and quite 
an opposite genius. I scarce know which to ad- 
mire most. The Briton’s chivalrous ardor, or 
the more than Roman constancy of our great 
Virginian.” 

As Mr. Lambert’s official duties detained him 
in London, his family remained contentedly with 
him, and I suppose Mr. Warrington was so sat- 
isfied with the rural quiet of Southampton Row 
and the beautiful flowers and trees of Bedford 
Gardens, that he did not care to quit London for 
any long period. He made his pilgrimage to 
Castlewood, and passed a few days there, occu- 
pying the chamber of which he had often heard 
his grandfather talk, and which Colonel Esmond 
had occupied as a boy: and he was received 
kindly enough by such members of the family as 
happened to be at home. But no doubt he loved 
better to be in London by the side of a young 
person in whose society he found greater pleas- 
ure than any which my Lord Castlewood’s circle 
could afford him, though all the ladies were civ- 
il, and Lady Maria especially gracious, and en- 
chanted with the tragedy which George and Par- 
son Sampson read out to the ladies. The Chap- 
lain was enthusiastic in its praises, and indeed 
it was through his interest, and not through Mr. 
Johnson’s after all, that Mr. Warrington’s piece 
ever came on the stage. Mr. Johnson, it is true, 
pressed the play on his friend Mr. Garrick for 
Drury Lane, but Garrick had just made an ar- 
rangement with the famous Mr. Home for a 
tragedy from the pen of the author of Douglas. 
Accordingly, Carpezan was carried to Mr. Rich 
at Covent Garden, and “accepted by that man- 
ager. 

On the night of the production of the piece 
Mr. Warrington gave an elegant entertainment 
to his friends at the Bedford Head, in Covent 
Garden, whence thy adjourned in a body to the 
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theatre, leaving only one or two with our young | structions to Gumbo to keep an eye upon him 
author, who remained at the Coffee House, where | from the gallery, and do as he did. 
friends from time to time came to him with an| Be sure there was a very jolly supper of Mr. 
account of the performance. The part of Car- | Warrington’s friends that night— much more 
pezan was filled by Barry, Shuter was the old | jolly than Mr. Garrick’s, for example, who made 
nobleman, Reddish, I need scarcely say, made | but a very poor success with his Agis and its 
an excellent Ulric, and the King of Bohemia | dreary choruses, and who must have again felt 
was by a young actor from Dublin, Mr. Geoghe- | that he had missed a good chance in preferring 
gan, or Hagan as he was called on the stage, | Mr. Home’s tragedy to our young author’s. A 
and who looked and performed the part to ad-| jolly supper, did we say ?—Many jolly suppers. 
miration. Mrs. Woffington looked too old in| Mr. Gumbo gave an entertainment to several 
the first act as the heroine, but her murder in | gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, who had con- 
the fourth act, about which great doubts were | curred in supporting his master’s master-piece : 
expressed, went off to the terror and delight of | Mr. Henry Warrington gave a supper at the 
the audience. Miss Wayn sang the ballad which | Star and Garter, in Pall Mall, to ten officers of 
is supposed to be sung by the king’s page just at | his new regiment, who had come up for the ex- 
the moment of the unhappy wife’s execution, and | press purpose of backing Carpezan: and, final- 
all agreed that Barry was very terrible and pa- | ly, Mr. Warrington received the three principal 
thetic as Carpezan, especially in the execution | actors of the tragedy, our family party from the 
scene. The grace and elegance of the young | side box, Mr. Johnson and his ingenious friend, 
actor, Gahagan, won general applause. The | Mr. Reynolds the painter, my Lord Castlewood 
piece was put very elegantly on the stage by Mr. | and his sister, and one or two more. My Lady 
Rich, though there was some doubt whether, in | Maria happened to sit next to the young actor 
the march of Janizaries in the last, the man-) who had performed the part of the king. Mr. 
ager was correct in introducing a favorite ele- | Warrington somehow had Miss Theo for a neigh- 
phant, which had figured in various pantomimes, | bor, and no doubt passed a pleasant evening be- 
and by which one of Mr. Warrington’s black | side her. The greatest animation gnd cordial- 
servants marched in a Turkish habit. The oth-| ity prevailed, and when toasts were called, Lady 
er sate in the footman’s gallery, and uproarious- | Maria gayly gave ‘‘ The King of Hungary” for 
ly wept and applauded at the proper intervals. | hers. That gentleman, who had plenty of elo- 
The execution of Sybilla was the turning point | quence and fire, and excellent manners, on as 
of the piece. Her head off, George’s friends | well as off the stage, protested that he had al- 
breathed freely, and one messenger after another | ready suffered death in the course of the evening, 
came to him at the Coffee House, to announce | hoped that he should die a hundred times more 
the complete success of the tragedy. Mr. Bar-| on the same field; but, dead or living, vowed he 
ry, amidst general applause, announced the play | knew whose humble servant he ever should be. 
for repetition, and that it was the work of a! Ah! if he had but a real crown, in place of his 
young gentleman of Virginia ; his first attempt | diadem of pasteboard and tinsel, with what joy 
in the dramatic style. would he lay it at her ladyship’s feet! Neither 
We should like to have been in the box where | my lord nor Mr. Esmond were over well pleased 
all our friends were seated during the perform- with the gentleman’s exceeding gallantry —a 
ance, to have watched Hetty’s flutter and anxi-| part of which they attributed, no doubt justly, to 
ety while the success of the play seemed dubious, | the wine and punch, of which he had been par- 
and have beheld the blushes and the sparkles in | taking very freely. ‘Theo and her sister, who 
her eyes when thevictory was assured. Harry, dur- | were quite new to the world, were a little fright- 
ing the little trouble in the fourth act, was dead- | ened by the exceeding energy of Mr. Hagan’s 
ly pale—whiter, Mrs. Lambert said, than Barry, | manner—but Lady Maria, much more experi- 
with all his chalk. But if Briareus could have | enced, took it in perfectly good part. At a late 
clapped hands, he could scarcely have made more | hour coaches were called, to which the gentle- 
noise than Harry at the end of the piece. Mr. | men attended the ladies, ‘after whose departure 
Wolfe and General Lambert huzzayed enthusi- | some of them returned to the supper-room, and 
astically. Mrs. Lambert, of course, cried: and | the end was that Carpezan had to be carried 
though Hetty said “ Why do you cry, Mamma? | away in a chair, and that the King of Hungary 
You don’t want any of them alive again; you | had a severe headache; and that the Poet, 
know it serves them all right,” the girl was real- though he remembered making a great number 
ly as much delighted as any person present, in- of speeches, was quite astounded when half a 
eluding little Charley from the Chartreux, who |dozen of his guests appeared at his house the 
had leave from Dr. Crusius for that evening, and | next day, whom he had invited over night to 
Miss Lucy, who had been brought from board- | come and sup with him once more. 
ing-school on purpose to be present on the great| As he put Mrs. Lambert and her daughters 
occasion. My Lord Castlewood and his sister, | into their coach on the night previous all the la- 
Lady Maria, were present ; and his lordship went | dies were flurried, delighted, excited ; and you 
from his box and complimented Mr. Barry and | | may be sure our gentleman was with them the 
the other actors on the stage; and Parson Samp- | next day, to talk of the play and the audience, 
son was invaluable in the pit, where he led the and the actors, and the beauties of the piece, 
applause, having, I believe, given previous in- | over and over again. Mrs. Lambert had heard 
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that the ladies of the theatre were dangerous | some other part of the house, and would bid 
company for young men. She hoped George | Theo take care of him till she returned. Why, 
would have a care, and not frequent the green-| before she returned to the room, could you hear 
room too much. | her talking outside the door to her youngest in- 
George smiled, and said he had a preventive | nocent children, to her servants in the upper re- 
against all green-room temptations, of which he | gions, and so forth? When she reappeared, 
was not in the least afraid; and as he spoke he | was not Mr. George always standing or sitting 
— prt ae 's face, as if in sy eyes “Y pend at a ——— — “9s — Theo—ex- 
amulet which was to preserve him from all dan- | cept, to be sure, on that one day when she had 
ger. | just happened to drop her scissors, and he had 
‘¢ Why should he be afraid, Mamma?” asks | | naturally stooped down to pick them up? Why 
the maiden, simply. She had no idea of danger | was she blushing? Were not youthful cheeks 
or of guile. | made to blush, and roses to bloom in the spring ? 
‘*No, my darling, I don’t think he need be | Not that Mamma ever noted the blushes, but be- 
afraid,” says the mother, kissing her. | gan quite an artless conyersation about this or 
** You don’t suppose Mr. George would fall that, as she sate down brimful of happiness to 
in love with that painted old creature who per- her work-table. 
formed the chief part?” asks Miss Hetty, witha} And at last there came a letter from Virginia 
sr of wey ‘She must be old enough to | in por ps s a “ spate a and 
is mother.” over whic rge trem and blus before 
‘¢ Pray, do you suppose that at our age nobo- | he broke the seal. It was in answer te the let- 
dy can care for us, or that we have no hearts | ter which he had sent home, respecting his broth- 
left?” asks Mamma, very tartly. ‘‘I believe, er’s commission and his own attachment to Miss 
or I may say, I hope and trust, your father | Lambert. Of his intentions respecting Harry 
thinks otherwise. He is, I imagine, perfectly | Madam Esmord fully approved. As for his 
satisfied, miss. He does not sneer at age, what-| marriage, she was not against early marriages. 
= — - out - brn EAR a “~' — — take his picture yen a oe with 
nd they muc tter ck there, and the allowance that was to e for lovers’ 
they had much better remember what the fifth portraits, and hope, for his sake, that the youn; 
po , pe: young 
commandment is—that they had, Hetty!” lady was all he described her to be. With mon- 
**T didn’t think I was breaking it by saying ey, as Madam Esmond gathered from her son’s 
—_ — was as old as George’s mother,” —- she did not — — — . all, 
pleaded Hetty. which was a pity, as, though wealthy in land 
‘* George’s mother is as old as I am, miss !— | their family had but little ready-money. How- 
at least she was _ we were at school. And | ever, by Heaven's blessing, there was plenty at 
Fanny Parker—Mrs. Mountain who now is—was | home for children and children’s children, and 
seven months older, and we were in the French the wives of her sons should share all she had. 
class together; and I have no idea that our age; When she heard more at length from Mr. and 
is to be made the subject of remarks and ridi- | Mrs. Lambert she would reply for her part more 
cule by our children, and I «will thank you to/ fully. She did not pretend to say that she had 
spare it, if you please! Do ~~ consider your | not greater hopes for her son, as a gentleman of 
mother too old, George ?” | his name and prospects might pretend to the 
‘*T am glad my mother is of your age, Aunt | hand of the first lady of the land; but as Heav- 
Lambert,” says George, in the most sentimenial | en had willed that her son’s choice should fall 
manner. upon her old friend’s daughter, she acquiesced, 
Strange infatuation of passion—singular per- | and would welcome George’s wife as her own 
versity of reason! At some period before his | child. ‘This letter was brought by Mr. Van den 
marriage, it not unfrequently happens that a| Bosch, of Albany, who had lately bought a very 














man actually is fond of his mother-in-law! At 
this time our good General vowed, and with 
some reason, that he was jealous. Mrs. Lam- 


bert made much more of George than of any oth- | 
She dressed up Theo | 


er person in the family. 
to the utmost advantage in order to meet him; 
she was forever caressing her, and appealing to 
her when he spoke. It was, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
he looks well ?”—‘‘ Don’t you think he looks 
pale, Theo, to-day ?”—‘‘ Don’t you think he has 
been sitting up over his books too much at night?” 
and so forth. If he had a cold, she would have 
liked to make gruel for him and see his feet in 
hot water. She sent him recipes of her own 
for his health. When he was away, she never 
ceased talking about him to her daughter. I 
dare say Miss Theo liked the subject well enough. 
When he came, she was sure to be wanted in 





large estate in Virginia, and who was bound for 
England to put his grand-daughter to a boarding- 
school. She, Madam Esmond, was not merce- 
nary, nor was it because this young lady was 
heiress of a very great fortune that she desired 
her sons to pay Mr. Van d. B. every attention. 
Their properties lay close together, and could 
Harry find in the young lady those qualities of 
person and mind suitable for a companion for life, 
at least she would have the satisfaction of seeing 
both her children near her in her declining years. 
Madam Esmond concluded by sending her af- 
fectionate compliments to Mrs. Lambert, from 
whom she begged to hear further, and her bless- 
ing to the young lady who was to be her daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

The letter was not cordial, and the writer ev- 
idently but half satisfied; but, such as it was, 
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her consent was here formally announced. How | ransom —George’s patrimony proper was well- 
eagerly George ran away to Soho with the long- | nigh spent. 
desired news in his pocket! I suppose our wor-| Mr. Lambert’s countenance looked graver still 
thy friends there must have read his news in his | at this announcement, but he saw his girl’s eyes 
countenance —else why should Mrs. Lambert | turned toward him with an alarm so tender, that 
take her daughter’s hand and kiss her with such | he took her in his arms and vowed that, let the 
uncommon warmth when George announced | worst come to the worst, his darling should not 
that he had received letters from home? Then, | be balked of her wish. 
with a break in his voice, a pallid face, and a| About the going back to Virginia, George 
considerable tremor, turning to Mr. Lambert, he | frankly owned that he little liked the notion of 
said; ‘‘ Madam Esmond’s letter, Sir, is in reply | returning to be entirely dependent on his mo- 
to one of mine, in which I acquainted her that I; ther. He gave General Lambert an idea of his 
had formed an attachment in England, for which | life at home, and explained how little to his 
I asked my mother’s approval. She gives her | taste that slavery was. No. Why should he 
consent, I am grateful.to say, and I have to pray | not stay in England, write more tragedies, study 
my dear friends to be equally kind to me.” | for the bar, get a place, perhaps? Why, in- 
** God bless thee, my dear boy!” says the good | deed? He straightway began to form a plan for 
General, laying a hand on the young man’s head. | another tragedy. He brought portions of his 
**T am glad to have thee for a son, George. | work, from time to time, to Miss Theo and her 
There, there, don’t go down on your knees, | sister: Hetty yawned over the work, but Theo 
young folks! George may, to be sure, and | pronounced it to be still more beautiful and ad- 
thank God for giving him the best little wife in | mirable than the last, which was perfect. 
all England. Yes, my dear, except when you; The engagement of our young friends was 
were ill, you never caused me a heartache—and | made known to the members of their respective 
happy is the man, I say, who wins thee!” | families, and announced to Sir Miles Warring- 
I have no doubt the young people knelt before | ton, in a ceremonious letter from his nephew. 
their parents, as was the fashion in those days; | For a while Sir Miles saw no particular objection 
and am perfectly certain that Mrs. Lambert kissed | to the marriage ; though, to be sure, considering 
both of them, and likewise bedewed her pocket- his name and prospects, Mr. Warrington might 
handkerchief in the most plentiful manner. Het-| have looked higher. The truth was, that Sir 


ty was not present at this sentimental scene, and 
when she heard of it, spoke with considerable as- 
perity, and a laugh that was by no means pleas- 


ant, saying, ‘‘Is this all the news you have to} 


giveme? Why, I have known it these months 
past. Do you think I have no eyes to see, and 
no ears to hear, indeed?” But in privaté she 
was much more gentle. She flung herself on 
her sister’s neck, embracing her passionately, 
and vowing that never, never would Theo find 
any one to love her like her sister. With Theo 
she became entirely mild and humble. She 
could not abstain from her jokes and satire with 
George, but he was too happy to heed her much, 
and too generous not to see the cause of her jeal- 
ousy. 

When all parties concerned came to read Mad- 
am Esmond’s letter, that document, it is true, 
appeared rather vague. It contained only a 
promise that she would receive the young people 
at her house, and no sort of proposal for a set- 
tlement. The General shook his head over the 
letter—he did not think of examining it until 
some days after the engagement had been made 
between George and his daughter; but now he 
read Madam Esmond’s words they gave him but 
small encouragement. 

**Bah!” says George. ‘I shall have three 
hundred pounds for my tragedy. I can easily 
write a play a year, and if the worst comes to 
the worst, we can live on that. 

**On that and your patrimony,” says Theo’s 
father. 

George now had to explain, with some hesita- 
tion, that what with paying bills for his mother, 
and Harry’s commission and debts, and his own 





Miles imagined that Madam Esmond had made 
some considerable settlement on her son, and that 
his circumstances. were more than easy. But 
when he heard that George was entirely depend- 
ent on his mother, and that his own small patri- 
mony was dissipated, as Harry’s had been before, 
Sir Miles’s indignation at his nephew’s impru- 
dence knew no bounds; he could not find words 
to express his horror and anger at the want of 
principle exhibited by both these unhappy young 
men: he thought it his duty to speak his mind 
about them, and wrote his opinion to his sister 
Esmond in Virginia. As for General and Mrs. 
Lambert, who passed for respectable persons, was 
it to be borne that such people should inveigle 
a penniless young man into a marriage with 
their penniless daughter? Regarding them, and 
George’s behavior, Sir Miles fully explained his 
views to Madam Esmond, gave half a finger to 
George whenever his nephew called on him in 
town, and did not even invite him to partake of 
the famous family small-beer. Toward Harry 
his uncle somewhat unbent; Harry had done 
his duty in the campaign, and was mentioned 
with praise in high quarters. He had sown his 
wild oats—he at least was endeavoring to amend; 
but George was a young prodigal, fast careering 
to ruin, and his name was only mentioned in the 
family with a groan. Are there any poor fel- 
lows nowadays, I wonder, whose polite families 
fall on them and persecute them; groan over 
them and stone them, and hand stones to their 
neighbors that they may do likewise? All 
the patrimony spent! Gracious Heavens! Sir 
Miles turned pale when he saw his nephew com- 
ing. Lady Warrington prayed for him as a dan- 
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gerous reprobate ; and, in the mean time, George 
was walking the town, quite unconscious that he 
was occasioning so much wrath and so much de- 
votion. He took little Miley to the play and 
brought him back again. He sent tickets to his 
aunt and cousins, which they could not refuse, 
you know; it would look too marked were they 
to break altogether. So they not only took the 
tickets, but whenever country constituents came 
to town they asked for more, taking care to give 
the very worst motives to George’s intimacy with 
the theatre, and to suppose that he and the act- 
resses were on terms of the most disgraceful inti- 
macy. An august personage having been to the 
theatre, and expressed his approbation of Mr. 
Warrington’s drama to Sir Miles, when he at- 
tended his R-y-1 H-ghn-ss’s levee at Saville House, 
Sir Miles, to be sure, modified his opinion regard- 
ing the piece, and spoke henceforth more respect- 
fully of it. Meanwhile, as we have said, George 
was passing his life entirely careless of the opin- 
ion of all the uncles, aunts, and cousins in the 
world. 

Most of the Esmond cousins were at least 
more polite and cordial than George’s kinsfolk 
of the Warrington side. In spite of his behav- 
ior over the cards, Lord Castlewood, George al- 
ways maintained, had a liking for our Virgin- 
ians, and George was pleased enough to be in 
his company. He was a far abler man than 
many who succeeded in life. He had a good 
name, and somehow only stained it; a consid- 


erable wit, and nobody trusted it; and a very 
shrewd experience and knowledge of mankind, 
which made him mistrust them, and himself 
most of all, and which perhaps was the bar to 


his own advancement. My Lady Castlewood, a 
woman of the world, wore always a bland mask, 
and received Mr. George with perfect civility, 
and welcomed him to lose as many guineas as 
he liked at her ladyship’s card-tables. Between 
Mr. William and the Virginian brothers there 
never was any love lost; but, as for Lady Ma- 
ria, though her love affair was over, she had no 
rancor; she professed for her cousins a very 
great regard and affection, a part of which the 
young gentlemen very gratefully returned. She 
was charmed to hear of Harry’s valor in the 
campaign; she was delighted with George’s suc- 
cess at the theatre; she was forever going to the 
play, and had all the favorite passages of Carpe- 
zan by heart. One day, as Mr. George and 
Miss Theo were taking a sentimental walk in 
Kensington Gardens, whom should they light 
upon but their Cousin Maria in company with a 
gentleman in a smart suit and handsome laced 
hat, and who should the gentleman be but his 
Majesty King Louis of Hungary, Mr. Hagan ? 
He saluted the party, and left them presently. 
Lady Maria had only just happened to meet him. 
Mr. Hagan came sometimes, he said, for quiet, 
to study his parts in Kensington Gardens, and 
George and the two ladies walked together to 
Lord Castlewood’s door in Kensington Square, 
Lady Maria uttering a thousand compliments to 
Theo upon her good looks, upon her virtue, upon 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 107.—X x 


her future happiness, upon her Papa and Mam- 
ma, upon her destined husband, upon her padu- 
asoy cloak and dear little feet and shoe-buckl«s. 

Harry happened to come to London that even- 
ing, and slept at his accustomed quarters. When 
George appeared at breakfast the Captain was 
| already in the room (the custom of that day was 
to call all army gentlemen Captains) and look- 
ing at the letters on the breakfast-table. 

‘*Why, George,” he cries, ‘there is a letter 
from Maria!” 

**Little boy bring it from Common Garden 
last night—Master George asleep,” says Gumbo. 

**What can it be about?” asks Harry, as 
George peruses his letter with a queer expression 
of face. 

** About my play, to be sure,” George answers, 
tearing up the paper, and still wearing his queer 
look. 

‘¢ What, she is not writing love-letters to you, 
| is she, Georgy ?” 

‘* No, certainly not to me,” replies the other. 
| But he spoke no word more about the letter; 
|} and when at dinner in Dean Street, Mrs. Lam- 
bert said, ‘*So you met somebody walking with 
the King of Hungary yesterday in Kensington 
Gardens ?” 

‘¢ What little tell-tale told you?” 

“‘A mere casual rencontre—the King goes 
there to study his parts, and Lady Maria hap- 
pened to be crossing the garden to visit some of 
the other King’s servants at Kensington Palace.” 
And so there was an end to that matter for the 
time being. 

Other events were at hand fraught with in- 
terest to our Virginians. One evening after 
Christmas the two gentlemen, with a few more 
friends, were met round General Lambert’s sup- 
per-table, and among the company was Harry’s 
new Colonel of the 67th, Major-General Wolfe. 
The young General was more than ordinarily 
grave. The conversation all related to the war. 
Events of great importance were pending. The 
great minister now in power was determined to 
carry on the war on a much more extended scale 
than had been attempted hitherto: an army was 
ordered to Germany to help Prince Ferdinand, 
another great expedition was preparing for Amer- 
ica, and here, says Mr. Lambert, ‘‘I will give 
you the health of the Commander—a glorious 
campaign, and a happy return to him!” 

“Why do you not drink the toast, General 
James ?” asked the hostess of her guest. 

‘¢ He must not drink his own toast,” says Gen- 
eral Lambert; ‘‘it is we must do that!” 

What? was James appointed ?—All the ladies 
must drink such a toast as that, and they min- 
gled their kind voices with the applause of the 
rest of the company. 

Why did he look so melancholy? the ladies 
asked of one another when they withdrew. In 
after days they remembered his pale face. 

‘¢ Perhaps he has been parting from his swect- 
heart,” suggests tender-hearted Mrs. Lambert. 
And at this sentimental notion no doubt all the 
ladies looked sad. 
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The gentlemen, meanwhile, continued their | 


talk about the war and its chances. Mr. Wolfe 
did not contradict the speakers when they said 
that the expedition was to be directed against 
Canada. 

* Ah, Sir,” says Harry, ‘‘I wish your regi- 
ment was going with you, and that I might pay 
another visit to my old friends at Quebec!” 

What, had Harry been there? Yes. He de- 
scribed his visit to the place five years before, 
and knew the city and the neighborhood well. 
He lays a number of bits of biscuit on the table 
before him, and makes a couple of rivulets of 
punch on each side. ‘‘This fork is the Isle 
d’Orleans,” says he, ‘* with the north and south 
branches of St. Lawrence on each side. Here's 
the Low town, with a battery—how many guns 
was mounted there in our time, brother?—but 
at long shots from the St. Joseph shore you 
might play the same game. Here’s what they 
call the little river, the St. Charles, and a bridge 
of boats with a téte du pont over to the place of 
arms. Here’s the citadel, and here’s convents 
—ever so many convents—and the cathedral ; 
and here, outside the lines to the west and south, 
is what they call the Plains of Abraham—where 
a certain little affair took place, do you remem- 
ber, brother? He and a young officer of the 
Rousillon regiment ga ¢a’d at each other for 
twenty minutes, and George pinked him, and 
then they juré’d each other an amitié eternelle. 
Weli it was for George: for his second saved his 
life on that awful day of Braddock’s defeat. He 
was a fine little fellow, and I give his toast: ‘* Je 
bois & la santé du Chevalier de Florac!” 

‘¢ What, can you speak French too, Harry ?” 
asks Mr. Wolfe. The young man looked at the 
General with eager eyes. 

*¢ Yes,” says he, ‘* I can speak, but not so well 
as George.” 

‘But he remembers the city, and can place 
the batteries, you see, and knows the ground a 
thousand times better than I do!” cries the elder 
brother. 

The two elder officers exchanged looks with 
one another; Mr. Lambert smiled and nodded, 
as if in reply to the mute queries of his comrade : 
on which the other spoke. ‘Mr. Harry,” he 
said, ‘‘ if you have had enongh of fine folks, and 
White’s, and horse-racing—” 

“ Oh, Sir!” says the young man, turning very 


‘* And if you have a mind to a sea-voyage at 
a short notice, come and see me at my lodgings 
to-morrow.” 





What was that sudden uproar of cheers which 
the ladies heard in their drawing-room? It was 
the hurrah which Harry Warrington gave when 
he leaped up at hearing the General’s invitation. 


The women saw no more of the gentlemen 
that night. General Lambert had to be away 
upon his business early next morning, before see- 
ing any of his family; nor had he mentioned a 
word of Harry’s outbreak on the previous even- 
ing. But when he rejoined his folks at dinner, 
a look at Miss Hetty’s face informed the worthy 
gentleman that she knew what had passed on the 
night previous, and what was about to happen 
to the young Virginian. After dinner Mrs. 
Lambert sat demurely at her work, Miss Theo 
took her book of Italian Poetry. Neither of the 
General’s customary guests happened to be pres- 
ent that evening. 

He took little Hetty’s hand in his, and began 
to talk with her. He did not allude to the sub- 
ject which he knew was uppermost in her mind, 
except that by a more than ordinary gentleness 
and kindness he perhaps caused her to under- 
stand that her thoughts were known to him. 

‘*T have breakfasted,” says he, ‘‘ with James 
Wolfe this morning, and our friend Harry was 
of the party. When he and the other guests 
were gone I remained and talked with James 
about the great expedition on which he is going 
to sail. Would that his brave father had lived 
a few months longer to see him come back coy- 
ered with honors from Louisbourg, and knowing 
that all England was looking to him to achieve 
still greater glory! James is dreadfully ill in 
body—so ill that I am frightened for him—and 
not a little depressed in mind at having to part 
from the young lady whom he has loved so long. 
A little rest, he thinks, might have set his shat- 
tered frame up; and to call her his has been the 
object of his life. But, great as his love is (and 
he is as romantic as one of you young folks of 
seventeen), honor and duty are greater, and he 
leaves home, and wife, and ease, and health at 
their bidding. Every man of honor would do 
the like; every woman who loves him truly 
would buckle on his armor for him. James 
goes to take leave of his mother to-night; and 
though she loves him devotedly, and is one of 
the tenderest women in the world, I am sure 
she will show no sign of weakness at his going 
away.” 

‘© When does he sail, Papa?” the girl asked. 

‘¢He will be on board in five days.” And 
Hetty knew quite well who sailed with him. 





Monthly Reeark of Current Covnts. 


UNITED STATES. 
E thirty-fifth Congress closed on the 4th of 
March. The customary votes of thanks to the 
presiding officers were passed : in the Senate without 
opposition, and in the House by a vote of 120 to 32. 
With the exception of the passage of the principal 
Appropriation Bills, and the admission of Oregon, 


all the important business brought before Congress 
at this session remains unadjusted. The Senate 
Bill for the construction of a railroad to the Pacific, 
cut down to a simple advertisement for proposals 
from contractors, never reached the House.—The 
Soldiers’ Pension Bill, which passed the House by a 
large majority, was in the Senate referred to the 
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Pension Committee, who reported against it, as “‘ in- | fore the close of the session, the House, by a vote of 


expedient and unwise, whether considered in rela- 
tion to those who must bear its burdens in taxation, 
or may enjoy its bounties in pensions.”—A French 
Spoliation Bill, providing, in effect, for the payment 
of $5,000,000 in satisfaction for claims of American 
citizens who had suffered spoliations by the French 
prior to 1801, passed the Senate. A similar bill 
originated in the House, where it was apparently 
received favorably ; but it was decided, upon a point 
of order, that as it virtually made an appropriation 
of money it must be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole. Thus disposed of, so many bills had 
precedencs of it that it could not be acted upon. 
This Bill and that of the Senate were therefore 
tabled. The French Spoliation Bill has a singular 
history. In one shape and another it has been be- 
fore Congress for half a century. Sometimes it has 
been passed by one House and rejected by the other ; 
twice it has been passed by both Houses, and vetoed 
by the President ; and now its final disposition seems 
as remote as ever.—The Senate refused, by a vote 
of 29 to 26, to take up Mr. Grow’s Homestead Bill, 
which had passed the House.—A bill giving large 
quantities of public land to the several States and 
Territories, for the purpose of establishing Agricul- 
tural Colleges, passed both Houses by decided ma- 
jorities, but was vetoed by the President.—Mr. Sli- 
dell’s ‘* Thirty Million Bill,” with various amend- 
ments and substitutes, occupied a large share of the 
attention of the Senate until February 25. On that 
day Mr. Brown moved, as a test vote, to lay the Bill 
on the table, announcing that he should vote against 
his own motion. This was lost, by a vote of 30 to 
18, Mr. Broderick being the only Democratic Sena- 
tor who voted to table the Bill. The sentiments of 
the Senate being thus clearly ascertained, and the 
session being so near its close that it would be im- 
possible for the House to act upon the Bill, it was 
withdrawn by Mr. Slidell, with the intimation that 
it would be brought forward again at the commence- 
ment of the next session. 

The deficiency in the revenue was early brought 
before the House, and it seemed to be the opinion of 
the majority that an augmentation of the tariff was 
indispensable ; and that no bill for a loan should be 
passed unaccompanied by an increase in duties. The 
Committee of Ways and Means could not agree upon 
any Tariff Bill to be presented, and up to the last day 
of the session it seemed probable that Congress would 
dissolve without making any provision for the means 
necessary to meet the deficiency. On that day a 
Message was presented from the President, appealing 
to Congress to preserve the public credit. ‘‘ This,” 
he said, ‘is the last day of Congress, and there is no 
appropriation yet to pay the outstanding Treasury 
Notes. From the information submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury it is manifest that the present 
receipts will scarcely meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government. By the end of the fiscal year 
nearly eighteen millions will be due, with a consid- 
erable amount paid for duties at the various ports, 
and no means to meet them. Thus the American 
people will be dishonored before the world. It is 
impossible to avoid this catastrophe unless provision 
be made against it within the few remaining hours 
of the present Congress. If this was the first in- 
stead of the last session of Congress, it might be 
called together again. But if it reassembled to- 
morrow thirteen States will not be represented, and 
it will be impossible to r ble all before the 
Treasury must stop payment.” At length, just be- 








94 to 83, agreed to an amendment made in the Sen- 
ate to the Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill, by 
which the issue of Treasury Notes to the amount of 
$20,000,000 is authorized.—The peril of general 
bankruptcy of Government was thus avoided; but 
owing to a misunderstanding between the two 
Houses no appropriations were made to meet the 
expenses of the Post-office Department. The Sen- 
ate passed a Bill appropriating about $20,000,000 to 
defray the expenses of this Department and meet 
the existing deficiency. This was sent to the House, 
which slightly amended it, and returned it to the 
Senate: That body meanwhile had passed a Post- 
route Bill, upon which were engrafted provisions re- 
stricting the franking privilege and raising the rates 
of postage; these provisions were now appended to 
the Appropriation Bill; the House, thereupon, on 
motion of Mr. Grow, voted (117 to 76) that this was 
a virtual infringement of the Constitutional provis- 
ion which directs that all Bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives, and 
refused to entertain the proposition. The Senate 
affirmed that it was capable of judging of its own 
action. A joint Committee of Conference was then 
appointed, who recommended the passage of a new 
Bill, to be originated by the House, similar to the 
first passed by the Senate. This Bill passed the 
House; but upon being sent to the Senate for con- 
currence, the course of the Committee was objected 
to, as involving a surrender of the Constitutional 
rights of the Senate. While the matter was under 
discussion the hour for adjournment arrived, and no 
action could be taken. It is apprehended that this 
failure to provide for the wants of the Post-office 
Department may render it necessary to call an extra 
session of Congress. The appropriations for the 
year, as estimated by the Departments, amounted 
to about $70,000,000; these were reduced by the 
Committee of Ways and Means to 364,000,000, the 
principal diminutions being $2,924,000 for the Post- 
office Department, $1,111,000 for the Navy, $722,000 
for the Army, $968,000 for Civil Expenses, and 
$655,000 for Fortifications. The total amount of 
appropriations made, including the $20,000,000 
Treasury Notes, amounts to about $60,000,000. 
Adding to this the $20,000,000 required for the Post- 
office Department, the total revenue required during 
the present fiscal year, supposing no unexpected 
suis are needed, will be about $80,000,000. 

On the 18th of February the President sent a spe- 
cial Message to Congress, recommending the passage 
of an Act authorizing him to employ the land and 
naval forces of the United States to prevent the ob- 
struction of the Panama and Tehuantepec Isthmus 
routes. He also says that in the civil wars that 
have raged in the Southern republics outrages have 
been committed by all parties upon the persons and 
property of American citizens. The President has 
no power to enforce redress for these acts, for, with- 
out the authority of Congress, he can not direct any 
force to enter the territories of Nicaragua, New 
Granada, or Mexico; nor can he, without transcend- 
ing his Constitutional power, direct a gun to be fired 
into a port, or land a seaman or marine to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens. ‘‘ Re- 
cent experience,” says the President, ‘‘has shown 
that the American Executive should be authorized 
to render this protection. Such a grant of authority, 
limited in its extent, could in no just sense be re- 
garded as a transfer of the war-making power to the 
Executive, but only as an appropriate exercise of 
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that power by the body to whom it exclusively be- 
longs. The knowledge that such a law exists would 
of itself go far to prevent the outrages which it is 
intended to redress, and render the employment of 
force unnecessary. Without this, the President of 
the United States may be placed in a painful posi- 
tion before the meeting of the next Congress. In 
the present disturbed condition of Mexico and one or 
more of the republics south of us, no person can fore- 
see what occurrences may take place before that pe- 
riod. In case of emergency our citizens, seeing that 
they do not enjoy the same protection with the sub- 
jects of European governments, will have just cause 
to complain. On the other hand, should the Ex- 
ecutive interpose, and especially should the result 
prove disastrous and valuable lives be lost, he might 
subject himself to severe censure for having assumed 
a power not confided to him by the Constitution.” 
Hon. Aaron V. Brown, Postmaster-General, died 
at Washington on the 8th of March, aged 64 years. 
He was born in 1795, at Brunswick, Virginia ; and 
graduated in 1814 at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Having removed to Tennessee, he commenced 
the practice of the law in 1817, and soon became a 
partner with the late President Polk. He was a 
member at different times of each branch of the State 
Legislature. In 1839 he was elected to Congress, 
of which he remained a member until 1845, when he 
was elected Governor of Tennessee ; but having been 
nominated for re-election in 1847 he was defeated. 
He was a member of the Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore which nominated Mr. Pierce for the Pres- 
idency; and was chairman of the committee for 
constructing the ‘‘ Baltimore Platform.” He was a 
member of the Nashville Southern Convention, and 
the author of the ‘‘ Tennessee Platform,” which op- 
poses the idea of disunion, but advocates retaliation 
for what the South considers her wrongs. His the- 
ory was that the South could inflict more injury 
than the North, and that finally the principle of self- 
interest would force both sections to agree. Mr. 
Brown was appointed Postmaster-General at the 
commencement of the present Administration. The 
most prominent feature of his official course is his 
recommendation to augment the rates of postage, in 
order to make the Department self-sustaining. —— 
Philip Barton Key, District Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was killed at Washington on Sun- 
day, the 27th of February, by Daniel E. Sickles, a 
mesnber of Congress from New York. Mr. Sickles 
had learned that an adulterous intrigue had been for 
some time carried on between Mr. Key and his wife, 
who had on the previous evening confessed her guilt. 
In the afternoon of Sunday Mr. Key was seen pass- 
ing the house of Mr. Sickles, apparently making sig- 
nals to some one within. Sickles rushed out, over- 
took Key, charged him with dishonoring him, and 
said he must die, at the same time shooting him 
with a pistol, inflicting a severe wound. A brief 
struggle ensued, when Sickles fired again, Key beg- 
ging him not to shoot. The ball passed completely 
through the body. Key fell mortally wounded, when 
Sickles shot a third time, and then put the muzzle 
of another pistol to the head of the dying man; but 
the cap exploded without discharging the weapon. 
Sickles then proceeded to the residence of the Attor- 
ney-General, surrendered himself, and waiving any 
examination was committed to jail to await his trial. 
Hon. Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, late Commission- 
er of Patents, has been appointed to the post of Post- 
master-General, vacated by the death of Mr. Brown. 
——Robert McLane, of Maryland, has been appoint- 





ed Minister to Mexico, with full discretionary pow- 
ers.—Lord Lyons, the newly appointed Minister 
from Great Britain has arrived in this country.—— 
Count Sartiges, the French Minister, is removed, 
and the Viscount de Serre is appointed in his place. 
—tThe election in New Hampshire has resulted in 
the complete success of the Republican party, who 
elected the Governor, three members of Congress, 
and a large majority in both branches of the Legis- 
lature.——The accounts from the gold regions of 
Pike’s Peak are encouraging, and a large emigration 
is expected to set out for that region during the pres- 
ent season.—tThe Legislature of California have 
passed resolutions disapproving of the course of Mr. 
Broderick as United States Senator, and requesting 
him to resign.—In New Mexico Indian outrages 
still prevail. A band of Apaches having stolen a 
number of horses and mules near San Elizaro, were 
pursued by a detachment of mounted rifles from 
Fort Bliss, under Lieutenant Lazelle. The Indians 
were overtaken after a pursuit of 160 miles, when 
an engagement took place between the Apaches, 
who numbered two hundred, and the rifles, who 
were only twenty-two. Our men were obliged to 
retreat with a loss of three killed and six wounded, 
among the latter being the commander, who was 
shot through the lungs. The Indians lost about a 
dozen. The Legislature of Kansas has passed an 
Act of Amnesty, which was approved by the Gov- 
ernor. It provides that ‘‘ No criminal offense here- 
tofore committed in the counties of Lykins, Linn, 
Bourbon, M‘Gee, Allen, and Anderson, growing out 
of any political differences of opinion, or rising in any 
way from such political differences of opinion, shall 
be subject to any prosecution on any complaint or 
indictment in any court whatsoever in the Territo- 
ry; and that all criminal actions now commenced 
growing out of political differences of opinion shall 
be dismissed.”"——The officers and crew of the yacht 
Wanderer, which recently brought a cargo of negroes 
from Africa and landed them on our coast, have been 
indicted by the Grand Jury, and the vessel itself 
has been condemned as a slaver and sold. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Merico it is announced that President Mir- 
amon, while on his way to attack Vera Cruz, en- 
countered a body of the “‘ Liberal” forces and suffer- 
ed a severe check, losing one hundred men, three 
hundred muskets, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion. The Liberals also were concentrating for the 
purpose of making their long-threatened attack upon 
the capital while Miramon was absent attempting 
to capture Vera Cruz. At Tampico the garrison 
made an abortive attempt to pronounce in favor of 
Miramon. All the forces of the Liberals on the sea- 
coast have been concentrated at Vera Cruz; and the 
contest between the two parties appears to be ap- 
proaching a crisis. Meanwhile our new Minister to 
Mexico, Mr. McLane, has instructions to recognize 
and treat with any Government which he may find 
in the actual possession of the supreme authority, 
with any prospect of retaining it. 

It, Hayti the new Government of Geffrard appears 
to be ,,oing on prosperously. The property left be- 
hind by Soulouque has been confiscated ; but the ex- 
Emperor had previously to his fall remitted large 
sums to Europe. 

In Jamaicz the proprietors of several estates have 
applied to the authorities for a large number of im- 
migrants. They say that the cultivation of cotton 
could be profitably carried on if labor could be se- 
cured at the requisite moment; and they know of 
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no means of accomplishing this, except by establish- 
ing on the estates a sufficient number of emigrants. 
—Coolies and African emigrants continue to be 
received in the French West Indies. One vessel 
brought to Martinique 466 Coolies, and another 278 
“free natives” from Africa. These men were im- 
mediately distributed among the different planta- 
tions. 

In Peru the projected hostile movements against 
Ecuador make little progress. The Government 
finds it difficult to procure the means of carrying on 
a war against a country which offers little hope of 
plunder in case of success. 

Chili, which has for some years been the most 
prosperous of the South American republics, is now 
the scene of revolutionary struggles. The Admin- 
istration is opposed by two parties—the ultra-Liber- 
als and the ultra~Conservatives—who have no bond 
of union except hostility to President Montt. The 
whole country was declared in a state of siege, and 
an extra session of Congress was called in January 
to consider a law proposed by the Government grant- 
ing extraordinary dictatorial powers to the Presi- 
dent, authorizing him to arrest or banish suspected 
persons, to augment the army to any extent he 
should deem proper, to employ the public funds with- 
out limiting himself to the appropriations, and to re- 
move at discretion all public functionaries. The 
law was promptly voted down. At the latest dates, 
which reach to the 1st of February, the insurrec- 
tion was mainly confined to the city of Copaipo, 
which was held by the insurgents under the com- 
mand of Gallo, and Talea which was in similar hands 
under the command of Artego. Communications, 
presumed to be unfavorable, had been received by 
the Government from the latter place, and consider- 
able bodies of troops had been dispatched thither. 

EUROPE. 

There is little change in the aspect of the war 
question. At the opening of the French Legislative 
Body on the 7th of February the Emperor adverted 
pointedly to the disagreements with Austria, yet in 
such a manner as to convey the impression that he 
believed they would be amicably adjusted. En- 
gland and Prussia are using every endeavor to avert 
hostilities, Lord Cowley having been dispatched on 
a special mission to Vienna. In the British Parlia- 
ment Lord Palmerston called attention to the state 
of Europe, saying that there was a general appre- 
hension that the coming spring would be marked by 
a great contest between the great military powers. 
It was well known that military stores were prepar- 
ing, cannon were casting, horses purchased, troops 
moved from point to point, fortifications erected, 
ships of war and transports provided, as though the 
Governments making these preparations expected 
soon to be called upon to make some great military 
effort. He then proceeded to review the state of 
Europe, and came to the conclusion that Central It- 
aly was the point of danger; that its real cause was 
the revival of the old jealousy between France and 
Austria, now aggravated by the joint occupiion of 
the Papal States by the troops of these Powers. He 
thought that any arrangement calculated perma- 





nently to secure the peace of Europe must be found- 
ed, first, upon the retirement of foreign troops from 
Central Italy; next, upon an engagement that in 
no case should these troops be sent back ; and, third- 
ly, friendly advice should be given to the Italian 
States to induce them to improve their domestic ad- 
ministration. He concluded by asking the Govern- 
ment if it was in possession of any information which 
could properly be communicated, which rendered it 
probable that peace would be maintained.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that it certain- 
ly was not the interest of any of the great Powers to 
unsettle the treaty of 1815, and that he agreed with 
Lord Palmerston in looking upon the occupation of 
Central Italy by French and Austrian troops as the 
main cause of danger. He was, therefore, happy to 
inform the House that the Government had received 
communications which gave reason to believe that 
ere long the Roman States would be evacuated by 
the French and Austrian troops, and that with the 
concurrence of the Papal Government. He was not 
at liberty to state the precise character of the mis- 
sion of Lord Cowley to Vienna, but it was one of 
conciliation. Under these circumstances, while an 
incautious word uttered in debate might produce 
great evil, he appealed to the House to postpone all 
further discussion of the subject, and trust to the as- 
surance of Government that every effort would be 
made to maintain the general peace.—It will be ob- 
served that the view taken in Parliament wholly ig- 
nores the hostile feeling growing up between Sar- 
dinia and Austria, and the presumed purpose of the 
Emperor of France to support the former in case of 
war. Austria is concentrating immense forces in 
Italy under the command of the ablest command- 
ers; at Venice three new forts were ordered to be 
constructed, to be completed in six weeks, for which 
purpose five thousand laborers were collected from 
all parts of Italy. Sardinia is also making consid- 
erable warlike preparations. A loan of $10,000,000 
was granted by the Chambers, by a majority of 116 
to 35, on the ground that the distribution and con- 
centration of the Austrian troops had assumed the 
aggressive character of a corps of operations against 
a neighboring Power. In the course of the debate 
Count Cavour, the Sardinian Minister, said that 
“Austria had lately assumed a menacing attitude 
against us. It has increased its militaty forces at 
Piacenza. It has collected very large forces on our 
frontiers. Therefore the necessity arises for us to 
look for the means of defense of the State. The 
English alliance has always been the constant care 
of our whole political life. We have always consid- 
ered England as the impregnable asylum of liberty. 
The cries of suffering coming from Bologna and Na- 
ples arrive still to the borders of the Thames; but 
the tears and groans of Milan are intercepted by the 
Alps and the Austrians; but the cause of liberty, of 
justice, and of civilization triumphs always. As 
regards England, Lord Derby will not tarnish his 
glory in making himself an accomplice of those who 
wish to condemn the Italians to perpetual servitude. 
Our policy is not defiant ; we will not excite to war, 
neither will we lower our voice when Austria arms 
herself and threatens us.” 
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A Critical Dictronary of English Literature, and 
British and American Authors, by 8. Austrx Aur- 
poxe, Vol. I. (Published by Childs and Peterson.) 
Among the important manuals of bibliography which 
form such an indispensable guide to the student of 
general literature, this copious dictionary of authors 
and their productions is destined to occupy a distin- 
guished place. Founded on a plan that is no less 
difficult of execution than novel in conception, it re- 
quires all the enthusiasm and persistency which the 
editor evidently possesses in singular combination to 
bring it to a successful issue. Nothing but a rare 
degree of literary zeal could have inspired the under- 
taking; but no less a degree of adamantine diligence 
was necessary even to its present stage of comple- 
tion. Considered as the production of an individual 
who has tnus far pursued the vast labor involved in 
its preparation almost if not entirely single-handed, 
it can find few parallels in literary history. It al- 
most makes the bones ache to think of the ponderous 
folios that must have been handled, the musty doc- 
uments that must have been turned over, the puz- 
zling catalogues that must have been sifted, the 
mighty mass of crude materials that must have been 
laboriously threshed, in order to arrange and set forth 
such a treasure of information as is embodied in the 
pages of this copious volume. In the first place, it 
contains the names of the principal authors, living 
and dead, who have written in the English language 
from the earliest recorded history to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. We then have a list, more 
or less complete, of their various productions, brief 
biographical notices, and, what is claimed by the ed- 
itor as the most valuable feature of the work, a se- 
lection from the leading criticisms of the day on 
their different works at the time of their appearance. 
The facility of reference is insured by a carefully 
prepared index of subjects, in addition to the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the names. The number of 
authors whose works are noticed is about 30,000—a 
far greater number than has ever before been brought 
together in any, or, indeed, in all previous publica- 
tions of a similar character. Compared with other 
standard works on the subject, the superior compre- 
hensiveness of the present is displayed in a strong 
light. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, for in- 
stance, contains in all less than 9000 names, of which 
about 2500 are those of British authors. Watt's Bib- 
liotheca Britannica has some 22,000 British names, 
and from 100 to 200 early American authors. Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionary contains about 3700 names 
of British and American authors. Chambers’s Cy- 
clopedia of English Literature has less than 1000 
names. Nor has Mr. Allibone confined himself to a 
dry and meagre catalogue of literary productions. 
In many cases the articles are of ample length, com- 
prising interesting personal details as well as in- 
structive criticisms, and forming a fund of readable 
matter which is not often looked for in a bibliograph- 
ical dictionary. The general character of the work, 
however, as well as its intention, is that of a manual 
of reference for the scholar, without directly aiming 
at popular interest. It is obvious from the vast and 
complicated nature of the plan that immaculate cor- 
rectness in such a work is out of the question ; differ- 
ent readers will discover discrepancies and inaccura- 
cies in the specialties with which they are the most 
familiar; and an approximate completeness must be 
the fruit of repeated revisions by the author as well 
as of suggestions from his students; but no intelli- 
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gent person can fail to recognize the laborious re- 
search and patient industry of which every page 
of the volume bears the impress. 

Tritbner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Lit- 
erature, compiled and edited by Nicotas TrubNer. 
(Published by Tribner and Co., London.) The ed- 
itor of this volume has acquired a knowledge of the 
productions of the American press which is rarely 
exhibited on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
which must command the admiration of the best i in- 
formed students of the subject in this country. His 
former work on American bibliography, though mak- 
ing no pretensions to completeness, was a valuable 
index to various branches of learning that had been 
successfully cultivated by our scholars; but neither 
in comprehensiveness of plan nor thoroughness of 
execution can it be compared to the elaborate and 
minute record of American literature contained in 
this volume. The duty of the editor required ex- 
tensive research, vigilant discrimination, and untir- 
ing diligence; and in the performance of his task 
we are no less struck with the accuracy of detail 
than with the extent of his information. The period 
to which the volume is devoted compriscs only the 
last forty years; but within that time the literature 
of the country has received its most efficient im- 
pulses, and been widely unfolded in the various de- 
partments of intellectual activity. In an introduc- 
tory essay entitled ‘‘ Bibliographical Prolegomena,” 
we have an interesting account of catalogues of 
books relating to America; this is followed by a 
rapid but comprehensive sketch of the history of 
American literature, by Mr. B. Moran, of the United 
States Legation in London; and an exhaustive ac- 
count of the public libraries in this country, by Mr. 
Edward Edwards. These essays, though subordinate 
to the leading purpose of the work, are valuable 
monographs in themselves, full of curious informa- 
tion, and presenting many points of interest to the 
general reader. The main body of the volume is 
occupied with a list of American books, arranged in 
thirty-one divisions, in the alphabetical order of 
their authors’ names, and with brief, though usually 
sufficient bibliographical indications. An important 
feature of the plan is an analytical table of the con- 
tents of the Memoirs, Transactions, and Proceedings 
of learned Societies in the United States. Under 
the heads of Natural History, Comparative Philolo- 
gy, and American Archeology, Indians, and Lan- 
guages, the information is especially complete, and 
of a character that is not readily accessible in other 
quarters. The General Index at the end of the vol- 
ume has evidently been prepared with great care, 
and furnishes a convenient key by which the con- 
tents of the work are made known almost at a glance. 
If we were permitted to speak in behalf of American 
scholars, we should not fail to congratulate Mr. 
Triibner on the eminent success with which he has 
accomplished his plan, and the ample and impartial 
justice with which he has registered the productions 
of our native authorship. After a careful examina- 
tion of his volume, we are bound to express our high 
appreciation of the intelligence, fairness, and indus- 
try which are conspicuous in its pages; for exactness 
and precision it is no less remarkable than for extent 
of research; few if any important publications are 
omitted on its catalogue; and although, as is inevi- 
table in a work of this nature, an erroneous letter 
has sometimes crept into a name, or an erroneous 
figure into a date, no one can consult it habitually 
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without learning to rely on its trustworthiness as 
well as its completeness. 

Biographies of Distinguished Scventific Men, by 
Francois Arco, translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smytu, the Rev. Bapen Powe ., and Roserr 
Grant. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) The 
distinguished translators of this work have not only 
performed their duty in rendering it into idiomatic 
and vigorous English, but have corrected several of 
the errors of the original. With all his eminence as 
a man of science, Arago had his full share of the na- 
tional vanity, and not unfrequently yields to the 
suggestions of self-love both in his autobiographical 
confessions and his portraitures of his contemporaries. 
His statements accordingly often need modification, 
which his English translators have endeavored to 
furnish. Their statements are marked alike by in- 
telligence and impartiality. The subjects of the 
memoirs, besides Arago himself, are the celebrated 
astronomers Bailly, Herschel, Laplace, the chemist 
Joseph Fourier, and several other well-known French 
and English physicists. In addition to a lucid ac- 
count of their scientific discoveries, the writer has 
presented a variety of personal anecdotes and remin- 
iscences which can not fail to be read with interest. 

The Methodist, by Mrrtam Fiercuer. (Publish- 
ed by Derby and Jackson.) The scenes of which 
these volumes give a lively description are founded 
on incidents and characters in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. Class-meeting, love-feast, watch-night, and 
camp-meeting are successively brought before the 
reader in graphic and natural sketches, of which the 
reality is unmistakable. The Rev. Dr. Strickland, 
who has furnished the work with a well-written In- 
troduction, remarks that ‘‘he has perused these 
pages with an absorbing interest, and that no work 
of fiction he ever read possesses half the charm 
which this does, and, what is vastly better, it can 
not fail to awaken the purest emotions and improve 
the heart.” 

The Empire of Austria, by Jons 8. C. Aporr. 
(Published by Mason Brothers.) The establishment 
of the House of Hapsburg on the throne of Austria, 
and its subsequent connection with European his- 
tory, have furnished Mr. Abbott a congenial subject 
for his facile pen. Without venturing into the 
depths of antiquarian research, or aiming at minute 
critical exactness, he has given, in clear and rapid 
outline, the succession of events in the progress of 
the Austrian empire. The topics are of stirring in- 
terest, comprising the bloody conflicts with the 
Turks as the waves of Moslem invasion rolled up 
the Danube, the fierce struggles of the Reformation, 
the intrigues of secular and religious sovereigns, and 
the tragic political plots which characterized the 
age. The general reader will nowhere find a more 
compact or a livelier narrative of those eventful 
scenes, and if not of standard value as authority, it 
represents the current traditions in an agreeable and 
popular manner. 

Opportunities for Industry and the Safe Investment 
of Capital, by a Retirep Mercuant. (Published 
by J. B. Lippincott and Co.) The title of this work 
might lead to the suspicion that it was one of the 
catchpenny productions which promise a violation 
of the laws of nature by the guarantee of a fortune 
without the exercise of sagacity, economy, and dili- 
gence. This, however, is not the case. The author 
lays no claim to the possession of any Aladdin’s 
lamp. He discloses an abundant store of commer- 
cial and industrial information, accompanied with 
practical suggestions, which appear to be the fruit 





of a wide business experience, and are well adapted 
to guide the reader to the way of wealth. 

The American Home Garden, by ALEXANDER 
Watson. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
The most recent modes of cultivating the different 
varieties of vegetables and fruits are described with 
great distinctness in this practical manual. It con- 
tains a popular explanation of the physiology of 
plants, and enters sufficiently into the rationale of 
the methods which it recommends to redeem the 
busi of the g from a mere mechanical 
routine. The volume is liberally illustrated with 
engravings of agricultural tools and the productions 
of the soil. It will prove of value to the amateur 
cultivator, especially by its copiousness of detail and 
the simplicity and clearness of its directions. 

A New History of the Conquest of Mexico, by 
Rosert ANDERSON Witson. (Published by James 
Challen and Son.) The personal researches and ob- 
servations of the author of this work in Mexico have 
led him to the conclusion that the usual accounts of 
the Spanish conquest are, to a great extent, founded 
on untrustworthy evidence, uncertain in their de 
tails, and indeed, as a general rule, fabulous in their 
character. He stoutly calls in question the accuracy 
of Robertson and Prescott, endeavoring to show that 
the former was guilty of rash and unfounded asser- 
tions, with little solicitude to ascertain the truth, 
and that the latter was the dupe of his imagination 
in relying on documents that had no claim to histor- 
ical authority. The letters or dispatches of Cortéz, 
and the narrative of Bernal Diaz, are’subjected to an 
unsparing criticism, with a view to proving that no 
confidence can be placed in their statements. In 
the opinion of Mr. Wilson, Cortéz was in the habit 
of preserting the grossest exaggerations in his re- 
ports to the Spanish Government, and the memoirs 
of Bernal Diaz are destitute both of authenticity and 
accuracy. After summarily setting aside the pre- 
vailing conclusions of historical research, the author 
undertakes to trace the ancient civilization of Cen- 
tral America to the Pheenicians, by whom he be- 
lieves that colonies were planted on the American 
continent at a period of which history has not pre- 
served the record. The volume will be rcad with 
interest on account of the boldness of its aim and the 
evident sincerity of its intention; although it is by 
no means certain that it will immediately supersede 
the labors of Robertson and Prescott. 

Adam Bede, by GrorGe Exsor. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The scene of this excellent 
story is laid in a rural district of England about the 
commencement of the present century. Without 
indulging in extravagance of plot or sentiment, the 
author throws a vital human interest about his nar- 
rative, and produces a deep impression by fidelity to 
nature and force of illustration. 

Symhols of the Capital; or, Civilization in New 
York, by A. D. Mayo. (Published by Thatcher 
and Hutchinson.) The institutions of the city of 
Albany are here made the basis of an earncst discus- 
sion of several important social and political sub- 
jects. In fact, the volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the privileges and obligations of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and aims to aid the younger portion 
of the community in the formation of a character 
that shall justify our professions of republicanism, 
and the establishment of a national civilization 
which shall illustrate every principle of pure Chris- 
tianity. 

Three Visits to Madagascar, by the Rev. Witt- 





|tAM Exuis. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
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The valuable ‘‘ Polynesian Researches” by the au- 
thor of this volume has made his name familiar both 
to the student of geography and the friend of mis- 
sionary operations. Each of these classes of readers 
will be glad to renew their acquaintance with such 
an intelligent observer and so spirited and lucid a 
writer. Mr. Ellis was sent by the London Mission- 
ary Society, in 1853, on a friendly visit to Madagas- 
car, in order to ascertain the condition of the people 
and the views of the Government. He arrived at the 
island in the month of July, but, on account of the 
political relations then existing with England, he 
was unable to protract his visit. On two subsequent 
occasions, however, he was received with great kind- 
ness, and treated with so much confidence by the au- 
thorities as to give him ample opportunity for ex- 
tensive and accurate observation. His statements 
in regard to the sufferings of the Christian converts 
in Madagascar are full of interest. Not a little fresh 
and important information concerning the geography, 
natural history, and social condition of the island is 
presented in a very agreeable form. The volume 
will at once take rank with those travels which de- 
rive their value from the narrative of substantial 
facts, and not from the high-colored pictures of the 
imagination. 

History of New England, by Joux Gorwam Pat- 
FREY, Vol. I. (Published by Little, Brown, and 
Co.) The author of this work is one of the ripest 
and most accomplished scholars of Massachusetts. 
Combining the habit of exact research with pro- 
found and independent thought, he has won an em- 
inent reputation in various branches of rare and dif- 
ficult learning. His experience in the exercise of 
many responsible functions, both political and lite- 
rary, the native aptitude of his mind for antiquarian 
and historical pursuits, his ample stores of general 
learning, tempered by a judgment equally remarka- 
ble for soundness and sagacity, and a taste which in- 
Stinctively repels every thing extravagant and mer- 
etricious, give him high and peculiar qualifications 
for the important task which he has assumed. The 
first volume of the series of which the work is to con- 
sist gives asatisfactory foretaste of its character. It 
embraces the period from the first settlement at Ply- 
mouth, in 1620, to the confederation of the ies, 


drawings, which still remain in the family of the au- 
thor. Audubon’s great work was justly character- 
ized by Cuvier as “ the most magnificent monument 
which Art has ever reared to Ornithology.” He com- 
menced making drawings of birds solely for pleasure, 
without any design of publication. An accidental 
meeting, in 1810, with Wilson, the Ornithologist, 
convinced him of the value of his labors, and he set 
to work to complete the series. For this purpose he 
traversed almost every portion of the country from 
the everglades of Florida to the prairies of the West, 
and the borders of the great Northern lakes. His 
unerring rifle furnished him with specimens, which 
his pencil transferred to paper before the plumage 
had lost its brilliancy or the muscles their natural 
expression. A thousand drawings, the result of the 
labor of years, were destroyed by a pair of rats who 
had made their nest in the box in which they were 
deposited. | Undismayed by this accident, rather 
comforted, indeed, by the thought that he could 
now make better drawings, he set himself to work, 
and in three years had replaced his collection. In 
1826 he took his drawings to England, for the pur- 
pose of publication. One hundred and seventy-five 
subscribers, nearly half of whom were Americans, at 
one thousand dollars each, were soon obtained, and 
the author himself was warmly received by the most 
distinguished men of Enrope. As a painter of birds 
Audubon manifested the highest attributes of art. 
He individualized each as faithfully, and represented 
their passions and feelings as truly, as Landseer has 
done those of dogs, or Herring those of horses. His 
verbal descriptions are worthy of his pictures. He 
describes his objects in a graphic style, introducing 
innumerable passages of romantic and exciting per- 
sonal adventure. He had spent half a lifetime 
among the tall grass of the Western prairies or the 
forests of the North, upon the bosoms of our vast 
bays and lonely inland lakes, enduring dangers, en- 
countering disappointments, and surmounting diffi- 
culties which would have appalled one less earnest 
and enthusiastic than himself. His great work, the 
main labor of his life, has long been out of market, 
and only to be procured by the breaking up of the 
libraries of some of its original possessors. His son 





in 1643. The author has brought to the elucidation 
of the subject the lights of contemporary documents, 
many of which have never received such a thorough 
examination before ; the results of personal inquiry 
and observation in England; and a diligent compar- 
ison of the statements of preceding writers. His 
view of the political designs and anticipations of the 
founders of the Massachusetts colony is of a more 
decided character than has usually been ventured by 
other historians. If not fully confirmed by the facts 
and reasonings which he brings to bear upon the 
case, it is at least presented in a strong light, and 
argued with signal force and ability. Although free 
from the influence of sectarian partialities, Dr. Pal- 
frey does full justice to the character of the Pilgrims, 
and presents a vigorous defense of some of the more 
exceptionable features in their history. 

Mr. J. W. Audubon proposes to publish, through 
Roe Lockwood and Sons, a new edition of AUDUBON’s 
Birds of North America. The plates will be print- 
ed from lithographic transfers from the original cop- 
per-plates, and are to be colored after the original 





containing ten plates; the volumes of the text to be 
delivered at intervals as the work advances. The 
numbers will be furnished to subscribers at Ten Dol- 
lars each, making the cost of the work less than half 
that of the original edition. The first number has 
been prepared as a specimen of the general character 
of the whole. It contains a magnificent portrait of 
the Wild Turkey, of the full size of life; a spirited 
group of a Hawk pouncing upon a covey of Part- 
ridges; a couple of Blackbirds regaling themselves 
upon a stalk of maize ; a pair of beautifully colored 
Ducks couched among tall reeds; a gay Finch feed- 
ing upon a gorgeous cactus; with sundry Warblers, 
characteristically grouped upon their favorite plants. 
In brilliancy and accuracy of coloring these pictures 
surpass the corresponding ones of the original edition, 
and give abundant promise of the faithfulness with 
which the entire work will be executed. The work 
deserves, and we trust will receive, a success which 
will amply remunerate the publishers for the outlay 
which it must involve, notwithstanding the cost of 
the engravings has not now to be met. 
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Chitar’s 

ARRIED LIFE.—Marriage is the most signifi- 

cant fact in all those manifold relations that 

we sustain to one another. Our nature, in the of- 
fices of marriage, has a meaning little short of di- 
vineness. If, in some aspects, it bears a resem- 
blance to other ties, it soon presents a distinctness 
of feature, a grouping of lineaments, that lift it en- 
tirely out of the circle of other human connections. 
Not only does it stand at the head of earthly rela- 
tionships, but it occupies a ground of its own—a 
ground shared with nothing else. The two great 
facts of human history, as stated by Moses in the 
first chapter of Genesis, are, first, that man was cre- 
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and woman are united not merely to preserve the 
order and virtue of society, but to fulfill the highest 
purposes of their being—each imparting and receiv- 
ing strength, each aiding the other in that best nur- 
ture and truest discipline which are essential to the 
growth and maturity of character. Scen in this 
light, marriage most aptly represents the spiritual 
facts of redemption ; and hence its frequent use as 
a symbol in the New Testament. Figurative lan- 
guage, as drawn from external and material objects, 
attains its utmost expressiveness in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Those ancient books, written, as it 
were, in the vast picture-gallery of visible nature, 


ated in ‘‘ the image of God ;” and, secondly, that “ male | leave no form of beauty or grandeur unappropriated. 


and female created He them.” If these facts were 
worthy then to be associated, they are still, at least 
ideally, to be contemplated together. Man has fall- 
en, and with his fall every thing earthly has sym- 
pathized. But nevertheless the two grand interests 
of his being and life are, first, the image of God; 
and, secondly, the relation of marriage. In many 
points they suggest a parallelism of thought. For 
if religion unites the soul to God, and by means of 
this: spiritual alliance makes it a participant of the 
divine nature, it is equally true that marriage blends 
two human beings together, and, so far as they are 
mutually concerned, creates a personality that nev- 
er before existed. Henceforth they are one—‘ one 
flesh”—not one in any sense that destroys their true 
individuality, but one in such a manner as renders 
each life the complement of the other, and combines 
them in full, beautiful completeness. 

Marriage is not a Christian Sacrament ; nor, on the 
other hand, is it a conventional thing that rests its au- 
thority and obligations on the usages of public opinion 
or the provisions of civillaw. Ifit has not the pecul- 
iar sanctity, the direct exclusiveness shutting out the 
scope of human relationships, the nearattitude to God, 
the simple but all-occupying idea of spiritual inter- 
ests, that are embodied in a sacrament, it is as strik- 
ingly distinct from those arrangements which human 
wisdom, prompted by expediency or other motives, 
has been led to devise for the good of society. It is 
God’s institution, ordained as one of His great means 
for the execution of the divine plan of existence. It 
is man’s institution only in the sense of recognition, 
guardianship, and support. It is God's in origin, 
purpose, end; it is man’s in possession, use, conven- 
ience, and accommodation. The authority of God 
over it, dating back to the time of its original intro- 
duction into the economy of creation — reaffirmed 
most impressively by Jesus Christ—enforced and il- 
lustrated by the teachings of inspired Apostles—is 
still maintained. Government has no moral right 
to legislate in its behalf except in subordination to 
the divine idea which God has set forth so prom- 
inently in its nature and design. Government can 
neither create nor abrogate the institution. All that 
it can do is limited to the faithful execution of the 
infinite purpose which it embodies. Fulfilling this 
office, it may take cognizance of its social aspects, 
so as to protect it against injustice and secure its 
rights. But in this, as in other things, government 
is mainly negative, guarding against abuses, and 
leaving it to itself to accomplish the moral ends for 
which it was ordained. 

The significance of marriage is not found, there- 
fore, in its civil or economic aspects. That, indeed, 
were a low view of its nature and aims which con- 
sidered it only as the foundation of States. Man 
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Tears and smiles, grief and joy, defeat and exulta- 
tion, all find utterance in those varied scenes that 
make up the mystery and wonder of the natural 


| universe. The eye of David, quickened to percgp- 





tions beyond the narrow range of earthly vision, 
saw the inward glory of landscape and firmament— 
saw the heart of Infinite Love, where others beheld 
the hand only—and, by virtue of the inspired in- 
sight, became the peet-laureate of the Church for 
all ages. We have no poet, therefore, in the New 
Testament. Such a poet is not needed. It werea 
work of supererogation to have one while David 
keeps for us the vigils of the night, and, from his 
watch-tower amidst the lonely hills of Judea, catch- 
es the passing lustre of every star for the themes of 
his hallowed muse. The elder religion made nature 
musical to the spirit of piety, and left the inner 
world, with its profounder symbols, to the presence 
of Christianity. Inspired mind, in the New Testa- 
ment, turns to the heart and its outgoings of affec- 
tion for the types of its supreme loveliness. Ac- 
cordingly, we see marriage often introduced as the 
symbol of the union between Christ and the Church ; 
and it is interesting to observe that Paul and John, 
in their intellectual constitution so different—in hab- 
its of thought and expression so diverse—boith em- 
ploy this image to represent the same fact. With 
Paul it is the conclusion of logic that believers are 
“married to another, even to Him who is raised 
from the dead ;” but to his mind it is “‘a great mys- 
tery.” John presents the more poetic sid> of the 
analogy, for he sees the “‘new Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband ;” and again, ‘“‘ Come hith- 
er, I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” 
Marriage, then, is much more than a providential 
institution, designed to secure earthly convenience 
and comfort. It is something else besides a safe- 
guard against polygamy and licentiousness. ‘ Mo- 
ther of States,” it has well been called, but beyond 
this it has a deep meaning. Marriage is a great 
moral auxiliary to Christianity. It is a powerful 
incentive to virtue and piety, a divinely-appointed 
means to awaken and cultivate those sensibilities 
that religion needs for its service. If marriage mere- 
ly contemplated the external existence of the house- 
hold, if it looked no farther than the perpetuity of 
the race and the care of childhood, if it had no pro- 
founder import than political economy assigns to it, 
these objects could be easily attained without that 
early and vigorous awakening of the imagination, 
that intense glow of thought and feeling, that im- 
passioned power, so unlike all other forms of strength 
and so prophetic of future activity, with which na- 
ture indicates the awaiting sphere of human life. 
The growing mind, as consciousness takes substance 
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and shape, scarcely knows, at first, the meaning of 
those mysterious movements that agitate its depths. 
It sees not the direction it is taking. It can not ar- 
ticulate itsemotions. Dumb signs beckon it forward. 
A strange impulse drives it onward to a vailed des- 
tiny; but time soon explains the mystery. The 
one great epoch of humanity appears in the distance 
standing out in bold and broad relief, but not so 
brightly as to shut out the subdued and sober color- 
ing that gives the back-ground to all earthly con- 
templations. A fancy and a fact, a thought, a hope, 
a swelling joy, how the soul pulsates under the sense 
of a new and mighty addition to itself, that quick 
enlargement of its vitality so suddenly establishing 
a new possessorship in itself and widening its pro- 
prietary reach over the world without! Nature al- 
ways gives sign of an approaching necessity for the 
greatest and best of our qualities in action when she 
takes, as it were, the vast forces of our inward be- 
ing, and stores up their energies beforehand against 
the season of action. We know what she means 
when we see her, with this careful providence, study- 
ing the forthcoming needs of man. Indeed, there 
is no surer rule to apply to her management of the 
creature man, than this constant effort to indicate 
what thoughts and feelings, what tastes and habits 
he will hereafter want, by gathering their elements 
with a royal liberality long ere they are required. 
Assuredly, if this test be applied, one can readily see 
where nature places the emphasis on human experi- 
ence. Nothing possible to man, nothing within all 
the range of life and activity, nothing in contingency 
or certainty, not even death itself is so significantly 
brought into view, so prophetically shadowed forth 


in an early direction to the imagination and affections | 


as the fact of marriage. Nor does religion leave this 


instinct to the simple workings of nature. Nay, re- | 
ligion intensifies its action. Where its serene and | 


holy presence is felt, the high ideal of marriage that 
nature strives to set before the mind but never ac- 
complishes fully, is always perfected. No soul can 
truly know its fellow until it knows God. _ Is it not 
in Him that instinct finds its interpretation? Is it 
not in Him that the mystic tracery, spreading its 
strange symbols over the tablets of the hidden na- 
ture, has its explanation? Forever stands this law 
—in His light we must see light; and never is its 
majesty more signally vindicated than in those af- 
fections which yearn for companionship such as love 
alone can give. How instructive the fact that Christ 
began both his ministry and miracles at a marriage- 
feast? The first institution that he honored with 
his presence and blessing, we are taught by that act 
his divine estimate of its purity and beauty. 

Alas! we see dimly. The value of truth is oft- 
en lost for the want of a little more clearness and 
breadth of view. It is not enough to see; we must 
see openly, fully, thoroughly. On such a subject as 
marriage we should certainly endeavor to have those 
exalted conceptions, and, what is of more worth, 
that spirit of right thinking, on which the nurture 
and grewth of intellect and heart depend. Is it 
then true that, tried by a just standard of thought, 
there is a low state of opinion as respects marriage? 
We speak not of false opinions; of those cardinal 
errors into which so many fall who make marriage 
either a hypocritical mockery or a blasphemous lie. 
Of all sacrilege this is the most infamous, for it is a 
triple robbery—a robbery of God, who looks to mar- 
Tiage as a living type of His own nearness and 
preciousness to the spirit—a robbery of the soul, 
that deliberately cheats itself of its highest earthly 





blessedness—a robbery of the heart sought only in 
name, and left to perish in its sublimer aspirations. 
Setting aside all such as falsify the reliable instincts 
of humanity in this matter; dismissing, too, that 
class of persons who make marriage an affair of ro- 
mance or recklessness; we take those who really 
regard it as a Divine institution, and sincerely de- 
sire to experience the measure of its completed bliss. 
Among them, few have those elevated views of mar- 
riage, that fervent and absorbing sympathy with 
its objects, that noble ideal of its offices, which are 
absolutely necessary to put the mind in a position to 
enjoy its full and perfect blessedness. The earthly 
idea predominates within them. Marriage, as a 
mode of life convenient and comfortable, is well 
enough understood. Mutual confidence and affection 
are not wanting. Forbearance and patience, kind- 
liness and sympathy, even touching tenderness, are 
never absent in daily intercourse. The presence of 
teligion, too, may hallow the household. Husband 
and wife may be priest and priestess before God, 
ministering at the same altar, offering the same 
thanksgivings, happy in the same hope of heaven. 
Yet, despite of all this, marriage may fall far short 
of its Divine aims. 

It is difficult to state the precise point at which 
the higher and more truthful view of marriage, as a 
Divine institution, begins. But it was certainly de- 
signed to be a discipline of soul no less than of intel- 
lect ; of spiritual affections, as well as of transitory 
attachments; of faith and love toward God. And 
to these great ends all its present uses are subordi- 
nate. Human love is not its final purpose. The 
most enchanting spectacle of devotion—a devotion 
cordially and intensely reciprocated between husband 
and wife—can not complete the picture. No; there 
must be something deeper and holier than a mere re- 
lationship, for marriage is intended to cultivate feel- 
ings, hopes, sentiments that lie in profounder depths 
than any love for human objects; but which de- 
pend on these objects for their earliest awakening 
and final perfection. In short, it calls forth our na- 
ture, with its keen sensibilities and energetic pas- 
sions, as nothing else can develop them; in order 
that the soul, aroused to its utmost capacity of earth- 
ly feeling, alive in every part with the abounding 
fullness of love, may thereby be the stronger, the 
fitter, the better furnished for a reverential and 
earnest offering of itself toGod. How beautifully is 
marriage adapted te this work! By giving us one 
dearer than self, it suppresses the selfishness that 
stands in the way of all genuine and generous growth, 
at the same time strengthening and expanding our 
personality by superadding the richness, the unutter- 
able tenderness of another life toour own. The Cre- 
ator has wisely ordered that this passion should be 
the master-passion of the heart. It opens a new ex- 
istence; for no man, no woman, under its potent 
sway, is the same person as before. It is the true 
metempsychosis by which we are translated into 
another mode of being—sense, intellect, spirit, all 
responding to a fresher and fuller vitality. But all 
its offices are insignificant in comparison with the 
service which it renders to those great instincts that 
answer to no summons except its call. No other in- 
vocation will they obey save its sovereign voice. 
Love teaches man to confide in his instincts. It 
throws a revealing light far within; gives him to 
himself, so that he may know and cherish his own 
being; assures his consciousness of an inheritance 
already present, and certifies him of an immortality 
now in its morning dawn. These are the prompt- 
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ings of Nature toward something beyond herself. | 
She is feeling after the Infinite. She is wrestling for ’| 
her heavenly birth-right. It is in this way that | 
marriage, if its full blessedness is attained, impels | 
the soul beyond its immediate ends. - Beautiful as | 
an earthly union, it is more beautiful in those yearn- | 
ings for the spiritual and the eternal, in that reach- | 
ing forth of the affections toward God which it was | 
designed to awaken. | 
Marriage should be viewed, therefore, as one of | 
the highest means of spiritual culture. By spirit- 
ual culture we do not mean that mystical piety 
which retreats from the actual world, and dreads as 
contagious whatever has the least touch of human 
nature. Such virtue, if virtue it may be called, is 
a mere reverie of the conscience, for it rejects the 
sound, substantial facts of the soul, and serves God 
at the expense of common humanity. The spirit- 
ual culture of which we speak is not morbid, but 
healthy ; not one-sided, but universal ; not artificial, 
but real; not antagonistic to the true intent and 
purpose of human nature, but in deep harmony with 
its laws and ends. It is a solid, hearty thing that 
is competent to make good its claims on the ground 
of sturdy common sense. Never seeking to hide 
its weakness under cover of imposing abstractions— | 
never indulging in that mock-heroism which con- 
temns the present life in fancied homage to a future 
existence—it takes the world as God's world, believ- 
ing it to be, as Christ said, the footstool of an Infin- | 
ite Throne; happy inits senses as well as in its faith, 
only careful and eager to keep the earthly in its ap- 
pointed vocation; standing on its own feet, mindful 
the while that a stronger than itself must hold their 
goings, lest they slide into evil. True culture re- 
spects all the material ties that bind us to the uni- 
verse. If dust was not unworthy to be fashioned 
into a human form under God's hand, and if grace 


could stoop to redeem it, this is ample foundation | 


for it to be honored and prized. Hence, all genuine 
culture consults the totality of manhood. It rejoices 
that we are men, and, expelling only the evil, per- 
fecting the good as implanted from above, it would 
keep us men forever. Marriage prescribes the high- 
est form of this culture. Earth's best estate, it aims 


ward things. Marriage binds us closely to the world, 
but not too closely. If its ideal be obeyed, we shall 
have a firm, fast hold of the world, but not be world- 
ly, carnal, sensual. Through what pure channels 
will the world make its way into our hearts, leaving 
behind its slime and sin! One of the greatest offices 
of marriage is to purify our relations to the external 
universe. It hallows the senses. ‘A man’s home 
does more to endear the material world to him than 
all other influences put together. We believe that 
the Creator intended this home feeling, subjected to 


religious control, to determine all our connections | 


with the physical universe. The sentiments spring- 
ing from home are healthy and refining in all their 
bearings on material interests. They tend to lift 


the mind above the avarice of the miser, the gold- | 


worship of Mammon, the sensualism of trade and 
commerce. Any man, indeed, may make money his 
god; but it is a very rare thing for a man of family 
to be the slave of cupidity. No; you must take the 
unmarried if you are looking for misers. And the 
same law applies to all inordinate passions, Mar- 
Triage is designed to restrain them. 


only benefit; for while it checks, it also purifies and 
exalts them. 


Certain it is, then, that home defines 


| manity is abstracted from himself. 


a man’s status toward all outward objects. Here is 
the origin of his power over them. Here is the 
source of enjoyment no less than of strength. Home 
develops the true sense of relation to external things, 
and through no other means can Christianity culti- 
vate in man that large, generous, hospitable nature 
which qualifies him to glorify the bounty and beauty 
of the Creator in his works as well as to dwell in his 
presence forever. 

There is this, then, to be said of marriage, that it 
contemplates the best things without and the best 
things within. Short of the best, both outward and 
inward, its tastes and demands can not stop. False 
marriages, imperfect marriages, marriages that are 
living divorces, marriages like the whited sepulchres 
Christ spake of—these are not uncommon, but we 
speak of the institution itself, not of its abuses. Con- 


| sidered in its divine light, marriage looks to the best 


possible aspects of the world, and to the freest, fullest, 
richest development of our nature. It claims the 
very flower of life for itself. The original ideal God 
impressed on it, although marred and defaced, is stil! 
an ideal. Measured within those narrow limits, chat 
dwarf and hedge in all other human relations, it stern- 
ly refuses to be—never yielding to the low expedi- 
ency, the gross earthliness, the heartless fashion 
that would sink it into a badge of conventionalism, 
and always turning vengefully on such as would 
thus desecrate its sanctity. No other relation be- 
tween human beings is an outlet toward infinity. 
Friendship, philanthropy, patriotism, these have 
had their heroes. They have written themselves in 
wonders; but marriage stands aloof from their are- 
na. Its import is not expressed in the life, but here- 
in is its glory—that while al] other relationships 
make man an actor before the face of the world, 
driving him into contact with the pride of public 
opinion, and incorporating his acts directly and at 
once into the organic mass of society, it erects a 
grandeur in his heart as a heart shut out from all 
foreign companionship. Act as bravely, as success- 
fully, as may be in the open world, what ungracious 
intermeddlings with one’s individuality—what nec- 
essary abatement of light and joyous freedom—what 


| tyrannical exactions on taste and temper—what mar- 
to present manhood in conformity with its original | 
type, vested with headship over all inferior and out- | 


tyrdom even of the better self to serve our race and 
time! True it is that a man often pays dearly for 
benevolence and good deeds. What is given to hu- 
The force and 
fullness of his own nature are often impaired in serv- 
ice toothers. Whether this is necessary or accident- 
al we stop not to inquire; but all of us can recall in- 
stances in which men have injured their own culture 
in devotion toothers. But marriage is exempt from 
these conditions of moral activity in the outward 
world. It educates the heart, not by impelling it 
into external life, but by drawing that life into it- 
self; not by assimilating us to society, but by as- 
similating society to us; and thereby it puts a man 
in the loftiest earthly attitude toward what is with- 
out, and trains his capacity for nobleness, magna- 
nimity, rectitude of being. 

Look now at modern society. Look at American 
society. Look at the vast and cumbrous machinery 
of outward life. There is much to charm the fancy, 
much to gratify a true and loving heart. Every 
thing is brimful of power. Our senses are taken by 
storm. Intellect, that once lived like a monarch in 


| the retirement of his palace, away from the public 
Nor is this its | 


gaze, content to come forth on set occasions, has 
changed its residence. It tenantseyeandear. To 


| be sure, some keep the old-fashioned brain as a sort 
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of country home, that they can occasionally visit, 
but most people carry their minds in their senses, 
ready on the outside, convenient to tongue and fin- 
gers. The world deluges us with its enormous mass 
of facts and fictions. A day originates more than 
one of the old centuries. Wonders are commonplace 
affairs. If we do not have them with our morning 
coffee, we have a sense of loss as if some evil genius 
had defrauded us of our rights. The firm earth 
stands, but ocean heaves, air heaves, living crowds 
surge hither and thither, night asks rest of the day, 
and when Sabbath comes it has a strange hush that 
startles us. Never were men so ruled by outward- 
ness. Never did they tax land and water, atmos- 
phere and sky, day and night, so heavily. Wants 
have multiplied a thousand-fold. The wealth of 
antiquity would hardly form the banking-capital of 
a single great city, and yet our resources are enumer- 
ated as a schedule of poverty itself, and if millions 
are not added to our exchequer in a year business is 
bankrupt and nations beggared. There is magnifi- 
cence in these results. But let us not overlook the 
evils connected with them. Especially should we 
be mindful of the fact, that most men are now at the 
mercy of circumstances. Independent manhood is, 
in our time, the rarest of virtues. Few tread firmly. 
Few can calculate on to-morrow. And even where 
men are prudent and thoughtful, resisting the ultra 
excitements of the day and studious to nurture in 
themselves the private heart of strength, there is a 
prodigious degree of active influence always stealing 
into them from without, and shaping them, more or 
less, into the fashion of the times. A large share 
of this outward agency must be admitted into one’s 
nature, and, unlike as men are in temperament, sus- 
ceptibility, and intellectual habits, it would be im- 


possible to lay down any precise rule to control this | 


action of the world on us. But the general princi- 
ple is indubitable, that whenever this extrinsic in- 
fluence moulds one’s tastes and habits, sets aside the 
determinative force of the will, and drifts him with 
the current of society, it is then a positive evil, and 
not the less frightful because its magnitude is rarely | 
seen. Now this is just the present danger. We | 
are formed and fashioned by the world. If any 
honest man, bent on knowing his own heart, would | 
abstract from the sum of his opinions and tastes all | 
that the world had deposited within him, he would | 


find a small residue to be claimed as hisown. Every | 


man in certain things needs external control. Half | 
his nature demands it. Law is not more necessary | 


, and aspirations are often recast in the more 
delicate mould of her mind and returned to him for 
acceptance and assimilation. Much of the beauty 
of life reaches him through her. She conveys a 
hundred-fold more to him than he ever receives at 
first-hand from the world. Providence has ordained 
her to be his chief educator. Moreover, she educates 
him in that most essential but most neglected part 
of his nature, viz., the instincts. A true, intelli- 
gent, devoted wife is invaluable to a man’s intellect, 
but she is much more serviceable to his spiritual in- 
stincts. Good women selé>™ fail here. Full of in- 
stinct themselves; alive i: i! ht, will, aspiration 
with its subtle and celestializing presence; what a 
work, what a ministry of sacredness they fulfill for 
man by calling out and intensifying these great in- 
tuitions, otherwise dead! That is a false standard 
which tests her intellectual value by such contribu- 
tions to our stores of knowledge as we can critically 
measure. Women as novelists, historians, drama- 
tists, poets, what are they compared with women as 
awakeners of man’s deepest, truest, holiest instincts, 
as inspirers that breathe newness and freshness of 
soul through the cold, hard, flinty intellect, with its 
outward set faculties! Manly mind is essentially 
aggressive. It is a warlike, conquering power. 
Material objects must constitute its main sphere. 
It is God’s agent to recover the physical world and 
restore it to its primal state as the habitation of his 
glory. Not so with womanly mind. It is the cor- 
rective that silently but mightily acts on the manly 
intellect and checks its excesses in material pursuits. 
And we shall be pardoned, we trust, if we express 
our belief that it is a far greater and nobler power in 
relation to man than it is in itself and in its own 
insulated action. The word ‘“ helpmect” came from 
God, and it is not probable that we shall ever have a 
better term to- characterize the offices of womanly 
nature, both as respects mind and character. 

Man’s best culture, as we have seen, comes from 
woman as wife. Living and working, as he must, 
| for the most part, among material things—destined 
to subdue matter and convert the earth into a hab- 
itable place for a redeemed and spiritualized human- 
| ity—man needs her to develop those instincts on 
| which the purity and perfectness of his nature de- 
| pend. No other agency can perform this work for 
| him. Schools, colleges, literature, society, are all 
|impotent here. Nor can man do it for himeelf. 
| Providence has solemnly, authoritatively, perma- 
| nently, assigned it to woman. It is an irrevocable 








to him as a citizen than are public opinion, estab- | | decree; and, whether it suit some of the modes of 
lished usages, conventional rules, and even artificial modern thinking or not, we have simply to submit 
forms of life, requisite to him in the daily direction | to it as a great law in the economy of creation. 


and ordering of hismanhood. Aside, however, from 
all this, it is obvious that in our day the prevailing 
modes of business, ,society, have much too | 
potent an ascendency over character and conduct. 
There is but one true, effectual counteractive. 





| Resting on this stand-point, and looking out on the 
| progress of civilized society, we can scarcely fail to 
see that a new age of W omanhood i is dawning. No 
| movement could be more opportune—none more 
strikingly indicative of the superintending care 


That is found in the organization of home, and par- | of Providence—none so prophetic of that path of 
ticularly in the relation of marriage. The best edu- | advancement on which Christian humanity is to 
cation of a man is derived from his wife. Woman | tread. Woman has now a prominence, a position, 
as mother unseals the fount of thought and feeling; | an influence, not more profoundly felt than distinct- 
woman as mother first leads him to God and crowns | ly recognized. Although her status in the ongo- 
all her other services as his earthly mediator at the | ings of civilization may not be as palpably defined 
mercy-seat; woman as mother ordains the law of | as the office of statesmanship and diplomacy, nor 
his childhood and youth, and communicates those | located as ostensibly as the province of the agricul- 
impulses which awake into action the slumbering | turist, manufacturer, or merchant, yet every man 


man. But woman as wife acts more powerfully on | abreast with the age sees and feels that she is a po- 
mature manhood. Woman as wife is in intellectual | tent, pervasive element in the present structure of 
and moral companionship with him. Insensibly to | society. Admit the excessive tendencies to mate- 
himself, his thoughts, sentiments, judgments, pur- | rialism in our civilization; but how can Mammon 
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reign where woman has intellectual, social, spiritual 
influence? Now the point to be observed is this; 
viz., that as man proceeds in the work of subduing 
matter—as he marches with strong and stately steps 
to resume his lost sovereignty over the natural world 
—he is exposed to the hardening, brutalizing effects 
of these material pursuits; and therefore a kind 
Providence has ordained that womanly activity, 
springing vigorously and warmly out of the very 
heart of society itself, and simultancously accompa- 
nying the wonderful achievements of manly enter- 
prise, should interpose its mighty restraints on a 
material age, and arouse those instincts which pre- 
Berve us from the curse of a gross and degrading 
earthliness. Destroy this divine guardianship, and 
we know not what could assume its place and per- 
form its task. But with it there is no ground for 
fear. Man, with woman at his side, may safely 
walk the way of conquest. If she has a real, genu- 
ine, spiritual womanliness, she will more than bal- 
ance the dangers of materialism ; and hence, in our 
estimate of her influence, let it be observed that we 
do not rely on her intellectual accomplishments and 
social charms. No; farfromit. Woman, asacon- 
ventional creature, as a fashionable belle, as a mere 
drawing-room attraction—sprightly, gay, and too 
often heartless—woman, like a tropical bird, sport- 
ing among luxuriant vegetation and gaudy flowers— 
woman in this character can not check the tenden- 
cies of a material age. Religion is a necessary part 
of her social nature. Destitute of it, she is powerless 
in the highest and noblest realm of life. Fortunate- 
ly for us, the religious spirit of womanhood was nev- 
er more earnest and operative than now. The pro- 
portion of good women was probably never so great 
as at the present period. And, without doubt, their 
active influence has been much less hitherto than it 
is at this day. A century ago, philanthropy could 
not have found such women as Mrs. Fry, Miss Dix, 
and Florence Nightingale. A century ago, the world 
was not ready for women like Hannah More, Mary 
Lyon, and Jenny Lind. A century ago, a woman 
could not have written the ‘‘ Drama of Exile” and 
“ Aurora Leigh.” A century ago, woman’s work, if 
she were liberated for a brief season from household 
cares, was to visit the sick, clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry. She was a mere messenger of kind- 
ness, a dispenser of charity. To-day she builds hos- 
pitals, founds observatories, establishes institutions 
of learning, writes books by scores, edits magazines, 
expatriates herself from home as a missionary in for- 
eign lands. We often boast that ‘‘ the schoolmaster 
is abroad ;” but that is not so striking a fact as that 
the spirit of womanhood is abroad. Nor are all the 
schoolmasters of the land doing half as much for so- 
ciety as woman. They are educating the intellect ; 
she is educating the heart of the world. They are 
enlarging the domains of Science and Art; but she, 
enthroned in a sublimer sphere, is cultivating the 
soul of the age and inspiring its loftiest endeavors. 
If these are truths not to be disputed, what must 
follow? Surely in their light we can partially fore- 
cast the coming time. One conclusion, at least, 
seems to be warranted, viz.: Our future manhood 
will receive a much larger accession of strength and 
beauty from womanhood than it has had hitherto. The 
germs of this peculiar culture already appear, and, 
indeed, the present era of manly mind, signalized by 
many and striking features, is characterized by a de- 
cided tendency toward that spirituality which it is 
the special province of woman to create. Our re- 
cent literature illustrates this fact. Placed beside 





the literature of Queen Anne’s age, it is far less ob- 
jective and pictorial, but it has gained immensely in 
its intuitional aspects. Nor is it only in such wri- 
ters as Wordsworth, De Quincey, Wilson, Tennyson, 
Coleridge, that this spirit appears. It is seen in 
Arnold of Rugby, the Brothers Hare, Channing. 
M‘Cosh in his great work on the Divine Govern- 
ment, Niebuhr in History, Bunsen in Politics, Rus- 
kin in Art, Hugh Miller in Geology, Guyot in Phys- 
ical Geography, Owen in Science, all show the pres- 
ence of that element of mind which lies beyond mere 
intellectuality. But we have beheld only the in- 
itial steps in this wonderful change. Manly mind, 
whether acting in Science, Art, Literature, is des- 
tined to be much more instinctive and spiritual. For 
it can no longer pursue its inquiries and construct 
theories on the ground of intellect alone, closing its 
avenues against the approach of just and truthful 
sentiment, scorning the aid of insight and leaving 
impulse to dreamers, romanticists, and knight-er- 
rants. No, it can not be so again. Women are 
now acting with momentous power on the intellect 
of the day, and through their agency a spirit has 
been breathed into it of most healthful and salutary 
vitality. Beautiful, in the vision of Dante, is that 
serene and sainted companionship which unfolds the 
meanings that lay hidden in the mysteries of Para- 
dise, and, by quick intuition, opened his soul to grasp 
their wisdom. Nor is a measure of that beauty 
wanting here. Unconscious we may be of its subtle, 
penetrative, spiritual presence, unrecognized by our 
logical perceptions because of its exceeding fineness 
and ethereal delicacy; but, nevertheless, it is a 
mighty influence working in men far more deeply 
than the wisest apprehend. For this reason the fu- 
ture is a great hope to us. If we may be allowed 
to venture an opinion as to the operative scheme of 
Providence in its bearings on the progress of society, 
it would seem that manly mind is more intimately 
connected with the material interests of the universe 
and womanly mind with its spiritualities. We 
speak of them simply as agents in the work of Prov- 
idence—of what they are to do, not of what they are 
tobe. Left to itself, without the compensations of 
the other, each would be inadequate to its task. It 
would be extravagant, perhaps, to say that if manly 
mind were to lose the infusion of womanly mind, it 
would rush toward Atheism or Pantheism ; but there 
would certainly be danger of materialism in some 
corrupting, chilling form. The future history of 
manly mind is, therefore, hopeful in a high degree. 
For the first time in its career, woman is in partner- 
ship with its growth and activity. For the first 
time in the lapse of the ages, it is beginning to be 
permeated with the instinctive and spiritual influ- 
ences of Christian womanhood. It has required 
centuries to start the process, but thanks to the re- 
deeming spirit of Christianity, it is started; the au- 
spicious era is inaugurated, and hereafter man and 
woman walk side by side in the fulfillment of great 
and glorious purposes. 
And now let Tennyson sing for us: 


“For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this: 
Not like to thee, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow: 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews, that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 
More as the double-natured Poet each, 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
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Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reigns the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 


April fools were only known upon the first of 
April what a wise world it would be! But the 
game goes on despite the day and the month; and 
if your eyes are only sharp enough, you may see 
men with rags pinned on behind, and huge chalk 
marks upon their backs, any day in the year. 

And the worst is that we make fools of ourselves. 
With great pains and pertinacity we adjust the most 
ridiculous rags in the most conspicuous parts of our 
persons, and forth we sally into the street ; but as 
only men and women can see them, and children are 
blind to this kind of fooling, nothing is said, because 
politeness requires silence. 

There is a man, for example, upon whom the eyes 
of his neighbors rest, who works hard in his bus- 
iness, and wishes he were very rich; thinks if he 
were only rich the world would be the loveliest of 
conceivable spheres; and so, tugging and toiling day 
and night, summer and winter, sacrificing his fam- 
ily enjoyment, his mental cultivation, his physical 
development, he digs away at the mine from which 
he hopes and prays to carry off a fortune. 

His soul gradually contracts to the sphere in 
which he resolutely confines it. The elasticity of 
his nature yields to the grinding process. He be- 
comes suspicious, sardonic, and mean. But money 
accumulates; houses and lands call him owner. He 
is sought by societies of every kind for his counte- 
nance and subscription, and he sits in the softest pew 
in the most respectable church. His children grow 
up around him, but not with him. He is their fa- 
ther, but not their friend. Coming home at even- 
ing their voice disturbs him, while they are young ; 
and when they grow older they keep silence in the 
house by going out of it. They fall into those easy 
habits of spending the money which they have not 
earned, and doing nothing. The wife quietly fades 
away with a broken heart, or flaunts, and flares, and 
dries up in the hot breath of a purely artificial life. 
Money accumulates, white hairs glisten among the 
dark locks of the millionaire. Nobody’s equipage so 
splendid, nobody’s career more conspicuous; and yet 
a fly in umber as happy as he! Still drudging and 
delving vv piling, Death taps him on the shoulder. 
His heirs are glad with a decorous sorrow. The 
ostriches whose plumes nod over his coffin are as sad 
at heart as they. Let the most ingenious sculptor 
chisel his mausoleum : hollow—vanity of vanities— 
and dust! Let the most skilled engraver carve, in 
gilt letters, under the figure of a Zany, ‘‘ He made a 
fool of himself all his life.” 

How simple and sane, in comparison with this life 
and this man, would be an honest citizen who pinned 
a red rag to his coat-skirt, and went gravely walk- 
ing in the street! 

There are more All-Fools’-Days than the first of 
April, and no fools so foolish as those who fool them- 

ves. 








We all have our fling at rich men, and often 





enough, surely, they deserve it; because we all 
know how effective a little judicious knavery may 
sometimes be, and how free from it we are ourselves 
—as witness our poverty! People have a way of 
revenging themselves upon the superior condition of 
others by suspecting or implying some skillful ras- 
cality. 

Not every body does so, dear Sir, of course; and 
there are rich men as far beyond this kind of secret 
innuendo as the sun is beyond fear of freezing. 

And, indeed, in a country full of intelligent in- 
dustry and general ability, to become a wealthy man 
is a kind of prima facie evidence of deserving to be 
so. Certainly a good use of money is an unerring 
indication of that desert ; and a State has no nobler 
citizen than the rich man who, having industriously 
won, benevolently spends his money. 

There are plenty of instances in New York famil- 
iar to us all, and honored; and we observe that Wal- 
ter Harper, of Detroit, has recently given nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars to found a hospital for the 
relief of the sick and aged poor in Detroit. And, as 
means accumulate, there is to be a school for in- 
struction in the mechanic arts. 

We know nothing of Mr. Harper. We only find 
his act recorded in the newspapers; but we think 
how he must enjoy it! After all, he is a wise man 
who knows that money in a hoard pleases nobody 
but a miser; and that, in this country, even if a 
man has a score of children, it is really better for 
them not to be left superfluously rich. Our young 
men are not educated to be rich. Few know how to 
behave under a dispensation of money. 

A boy comes to New York from the Green Mount- 
ains, when he is twelve years old, and falls to busi- 
ness. Frugal, thrifty, and shrewd, he is not very 
much educated, but he grows constantly richer. He 
has no great estate to maintain; no vast hereditary 
expenses to meet; no particular social position to 
fill; he has only to make fifty thousand dollars a 
year and spendtwenty. His boys, of course, are not 
Green Mountain boys. They roll in luxury; and 
the system of our society offering them no career 
simply as rich men, they either vegetate in good- 
humored indolence or burn up their patrimony with 
the fire of youthful passion. Fortunes among us are 
generally dissipated by the third generation, and then 
the process of money-making begins again. 

Whoever, therefore, has a large fortune does wise- 
ly in devoting it to some substantial, philanthropic 
purpose; and he does more wisely in securing its 
foundation before he is gone. How carefully Girard 
detailed his purposes in his will—and behold the Gi- 
rard College! Mr. Peter Cooper is not an old man, 
but he sees the spacious edifice he has erected already 
devoted to great public uses. Mr. Astor carefully 
confided his wishes to the most competent of advisers, 
so that the work had in effect his personal supervis- 
ion. And New York may freely forgive him for 
having been the richest man in the city, in view of 
the noble institution he founded. 

The practical difficulty in endowing great public 
institutions is the managementof them. They may 
be put under the charge of ex-officio trustees, but 
they are all men of various sectarian characters, and 
the majority inevitably give the management the 
color of their preferences. Thus, often enough, a 
man’s intention is entirely thwarted, and his insti- 
tution subserves the very purpose he deprecated. 

In Mr. Harper’s case the management is to be 
kept always in the hands of Protestants, and the 
Superintendent of the Hospital is to be a member 
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of some Allopathic Academy. These are not very 
stringent.conditions, and if there be not too much 
complication in the detail, it will probably not be 
difficult to make the machine work smoothly. It 
is time that some of the great fortunes which have 
been accumulated in the West should begin to build 
themselves monuments of this noblest kind. The 
same broad, lavish generosity, which marks the hos- 
pitality and social spirit of that country, will appear 
in the munificent and magnificent scope of the West- 
ern institutions of charity, literature, science, and 


art. 

What Western man will do for some Chicago or 
St. Louis what no Eastern man has done for any 
Eastern city—found a great gallery of casts from all 
the famous sculptures in the world? The marbles 
we can never have, but the most perfect copies pos- 
sible in any art we may have in casts. 





WuoeveEr studies the publishers’ advertisements, 
or watches the course and changes of the press, must 
have noticed the singular fact that the reputation 
of employing the best acknowledged talent is now 
considered the best capital. The point does not 
seem to be the probability that the readers will es- 
pecially enjoy such performances, but that they 
choose to enjoy the consciousness of being served by 
the most popular and the best. Thus it may fairly 
be a question whether the diocese of Mr. Bonner’s 
Ledger would not be more pleased upon the whole 
by Mrs. Southworth’s novel than by Mr. Everett's 
Mount Vernon Papers. But there can be no doubt 
that the proprietor of the Ledger did shrewdly in en- 
gaging Mr. Everett to write. 

But there has been, and is still, according to this 
old Easy Chair, a profound mistake in supposing 
that Mr. Everett, or any body, condescends when he 
agrees to write for a journal of any kind, which is 
of a right moral tone. For what had Mr. Everett 
been doing for the last two or three years? He had 
been appealing to his fellow-citizens to come for- 
ward and rescue Washington’s tomb from Time and 
carelessness. That appeal had been to all classes, 
and thousands had been drawn by his reputation to 
hear him. When he writes for a journal he makes 
the same appeal by his pen instead of his tongue, 
and thousands would buy the paper to read him. 
What is it to the purpose that authors of less repu- 
tation wrote in the journal? So orators of less rep- 
utation appear upon the platforms where he stands. 
His works and his words stand by themselves. Take 
the dullest view of any paper or magazine, and you 
will grant that its reputation is made by its con- 
tributors. And it would be rather a poor argument 
against a man’s writing for it who might increase 
its reputation, that other men of less talent had 
hitherto been engaged. 

Besides, in this day, the periodical is the easiest 
and best method of occasional communication with 
the public. The day of pamphlets has gone; in 
fact it hardly ever came in this country; and if a 
man has a word to say, if he wants to make sure 
that it shall be heard, he will naturally say it in a 
papr or magazine. 

Then consider what an advance has been made 
upon the yellow-covered literature of fifteen and 
twenty years ago. Compare most of the week- 
ly papers, with their fullness of illustration and 
text, with the novels that not long ago formed the 
stock in trade of the dealers in *‘ cheap literature,” 
and which were thrust into your face on every rail- 
way train. It is true that in the papers there is 





plenty of romance, but it is of a different tone, and 
it is in company with an immense variety of clever 
reading. 


Of course it is easy to take another view, and to 
compare the great achievements and the highest 
tone of literature with that of which we speak. But 
that is quite unnecessary. The true point of com- 
parison is with what it has superseded. People in 
this country will read, and they will not read Shakes- 
peare. It is therefore pleasant to see that they pre- 
fer what is harmless to what is prurient. It would 
be charming if we all preferred to read Shakespeare 
and Milton. But while the higher literature laughs 
at the Ledger, does it reflect that it is rather better 
to have the Ledger popular than such an author as 
Paul de Kock? And the two are the reading of 
corresponding classes. 

In all estimates of the character of popular litera- 
ture we are not to forget how very recently it is 
that every body has had either the time or the abil- 
ity to read; and instead of planting himself upon 
some abstract dignity of position, every literary man 
is to reflect that the true dignity of his calling is in 
the degree of the positive good influence he can 
wield. If a preacher should insist that he would 
never preach except from a mahogany pulpit, he 
would find his audience wonderfully limited. The 
men like Wesley, and Whitefield, and Fox, who take 
to the fields when no building is at hand, and for 
whom a spreading oak is sounding-board, are the 
men who carry the popular heart and work religious 
revolutions. 





Tr is a shrewd man who can eat his cake and have 
it—but that seems to be the game we are trying to 
play with Mount Vernon. It is considered a burn- 
ing shame that the bones of Washington should be 
exposed to neglect and desecration—the whole coun- 
try would protest with one voice against such a hor- 
ror. But, somehow, there is a terrible tardiness in 
the work. There are many of the most thoughtful 
and intelligent men in the country—men who pro- 
foundly revere the memory of our great man—who 
are more than indifferent to the movement; who 
openly declare that they will have nothing to do 
with it. 

Nobody can suspect their patriotism and generos- 
ity of feeling and action. There are among them 
men whose sympathy and aid we would all gladly 
enlist in any cause; and it is impossible not to won- 
der at their position and to ask what it means. 

They say that the estate of Mount Vernon is act- 
ually worth only thirty or forty thousand dollars, 
and that the owner is compelling the country to pay 
him five or six times its value, under a threat, if it 
does not come to his terms, of allowing the remains 
of Washington to be scattered and dishonored by 
neglect, and so bringing disgrace upon the country 
and upon all sensitive American citizens. 

But if this be so, what then? It may expose the 
character of the proprietor in an extraordinary light, 
but how can it affect the action of the citizens? 
Look at the affair, if you choose, as a ransom—shall 
we not pay it? Look at the proprietor as a bandit 
who has our friend in his power, and who demands 
an immense sum for his release—shall we not try to 
raise it? Shall we not be willing, at any price, to 
rescue our friend from the clutches of such a man? 

And what can be called the fair value of Mount 
Vernon? Such an estate can not be regarded as a 
farm merely. It has the charm that always makes 
the highest value—that of august human associa- 
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tion. A piece of paper, with a name written upon 
it, is (if it be not a check) of little intrinsic value. 
Its worth can hardly be represented in money—it is 
so small. But let it be the name of Shakespeare, 
written with his own hand, and possibly a hundred 
dollars might not buy it. Mount Vernon is not 
marked to the eye by any sign-manual of Washing- 
ton, but it is as full of him as Stratford is of Shake- 
speare ; and as the birth-house of the poet could not 
be computed in value by the worth of the lumber, 
neither can that of the estate by any agricultural es- 
timate of the land. 

And when that principle is once established, at 
what sum shall we stop? Viewed as a farm, Mount 
Vernon may be worth forty thousand dollars; but 
as the cherished home of Washington, shall we call 
five times forty thousand dollars too much? Espe- 
cially when it is to come from several millions of 
people who profess an idolatry of the man who own- 
ed it, and who is buried there? 

But a man ought not to speculate in such a mat- 
ter, it is urged; the proprietor disgraces himself 
when he trades in what ought to be his holiest pride 
and possession. 

Yes, but if he does speculate—if he does not do 
what we think he ought to do—shall we punish him 
by conniving at the disgrace of all of us? for the 
desecration of the tomb would be nothing less. 
And, in fact, are we not speculating when we refuse 
his price, on the ground that he is extortionate? 
If it were a zillion that he demanded, we might 
justly say, No: we can not collect so much. But 
the difference of price makes all the difference of 
possibility in payment. The bandit might demand 
more money than we could possibly raise, and then 
our friend must die. But while his demand is pos- 
sible to meet— however bald, extortionate, and 
wrong it may be—let us have our friend at any 
cost. 

But, it is still urged, the proprietor may devote 
the proceeds of the sale to purposes that we do not 
approve. 

So may your lawyer, your shoemaker, your doc- 
tor, your bookseller—so may every man and every 
body of men to whom you pay money. But your 
moral responsibility can not reach out into the lives 
of other men in this manner. Let us suppose that 
your wife lies ill, and you have good reason to be- 
lieve that the doctor, who can save her, will gam- 
ble with the money you will pay him for his serv- 
ices. Unquestionably you will run the risk. You 
will say, ‘I prefer that my wife should live than 
that the physician should not gamble.” So, in the 
case of Mount Vernon, let every man honestly de- 
cide for himself whether or not he will say, “I 
prefer to avoid the national disgrace, even at the 
cost of the risk of the proprietor’s misuse of the 
money.” 

All the objections based upon value or the schemes 
of the proprietor seem to be futile. But the whole 
matter, as it stands, is a burning shame. There 
really seems to be danger that the incessant strain 
of the enterprise upon public attention will result in 
a popular disgust that will make the accomplishment 
impossible. A project that every body must ap- 
prove, whose failure would be a public disaster, pro- 
ceeds with such a total want of public enthusiasm— 
with such grinding and creaking machinery—that 
we are left in doubt whether the confessed failure or 
the reluctant achievement will be the greater dis- 
grace. We paid more money in a year to hear Jen- 
ny Lind sing than we have been willing to give—in 





how many months?—to rescue the tomb of Wash- 
ington! 

And now let every body take a side. Let us all 
either say that the matter ought to stop at once—or 
that the whole amount shall be raised or subscribed 
before the autumn. 





Tue long and pleasant intercourse that subsisted 
between the historian Prescott and the publishers 
of this Magazine gives a peculiar propriety to the 
regretful mention of his name and illustrious career 
in this Easy Chair of reflection and remembrance. 
The death of no celebrated man among us has ever 
called out a stronger expression of personal regard 
than Prescott’s, a uniform tenderness of recollection 
which is his most valuable monument. 

The societies and learned bodies of which he was 
a member, the scholars and orators who were his 
personal friends, have wept melodious tears above his 
honored grave; but no tribute was so peculiar and 
significant as the detail of his daily habits of life and 
study furnished to the Tribune by Robert Carter, the 
former secretary of the historian. 

There are not many men whose lives would bear 
to be seen in every detail from the moment they 
arose until they went to bed, and still leave un- 
touched the affectionate respect with which they were 
regarded. Doubtless the natural sweetness and se- 
renity of the historian’s temperament made it easier 
for him to pass unruffled from day to day; but there 
was an equally remarkable heroism which sustained 
him through his unusual misfortune, and finally 
crowned his days with love, honor, and troop® of 
friends. 

The moral of his life is two-fold. For he was a 
rich man unspoiled by riches ; and he was, practically, 
a blind man who was a rare scholar. The qualities 
implied in these facts show themselves every where 
in his works. Calm, sweet, and lucid, his simple nar- 
rative flows on with a quiet geniality, a sincere jus- 
tice, which fascinates the taste of the reader while 
it persuades his judgment of the historian’s accuracy 
and research. There is a transparent honesty in all 
his books. His fellow-historian and personal friend 
Bancroft, in his exquisite eulogy before the Histor- 
ical Society, felicitously described “‘ the beautiful dis- 
dain, like that of the Apollo,” which characterized 
the expression of Prescott’s countenance. But it 
was not peculiar to his face. Ii pervaded his char- 
acter. His works every where are full of the same 
beautiful disdain of whatever is mean or unmanly, 
and were he known only by what he has written, he 
would be known as a simple, honest man. 

The remarks of Mr. Ticknor in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society were also full of affectionate feel- 
ing and touching eloquence. He mentioned that 
the historian had expressed but one wish in relation 
to his remains, and it was that they should be laid 
for a little while, after death, in his library, in that 
sweet and silent society in which the choicest hours 
of his life had been passed. And so when the hour 
came the wish had become a sacred command, and 
the form that had been the life and light of that 
room was stretched among the books in solemn re- 
pose. Yet his works already shared the immortality 
of those that made the place precious to him, and it 
was only the beautiful presence, not the beautiful 
soul, that was borne away from the chamber. 

Still later, Mr. Everett, who was Prescott’s con- 
temporary, and who had the closest scholarly sym- 
pathy with the historian, spoke of his reputation 
abroad, and of his future fame. 
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Nothing was wanting to Prescott—the gifts of | 
eloquence, of friendship, of love; the wine, the cy- | 
press, the incense, they were all lavished upon his | 
grave. His work was unfinished; but the work of | 
every true-hearted man must always be unfinished, | 
for such a man is always working—he despises sleep, | 
and never feels that he has earned the right of idle- | 
ness, And such lives are the points of light in na- 
tional history, as they are the cheering illustrations 
of human character. 

How lovely and enviable was the death of this | 
scholar! The sweet light faded suddenly from his 
eyes as he sat at work. Where his life loved most 
to linger death found him ; and when earth was given 
again to earth a city followed it with respectful re- 
gret, and the whole world of educated men, as it 
learns his death, deplores its own bereavement. 





Nor should the Burns centennial festival be suf- 
fered by the Easy Chair to drop into the Past with- 
out a word of record. 

In a letter to his friend Gavin Hamilton, after he 
has tasted the sweets of fame and popularity in Edin- 
burgh, Burns writes, that he has grown to be such 
a great man that his birthday will doubtless be re- 
membered and celebrated thereafter with the anni- 
versary of Bannockburn, And here are a hundred 
years gone by, and it would have puzzled many of 
the eloquent orators and poets who said and sung 
some of the best things that have ever been spoken 
of Burns, to name the exact date of the famous bat- 
tle. 

And what a natural and beautiful homage it was! 
How the whole world loves a sweet singer who has 
spoken for the heart of every man and woman! We 
are all poets once, because we all love once; and we 
cherish forever the man who can put the song that 
our hearts then sing into immortal music. 

That was what Burns did. He was the great 
singer, and the world repays him by loving him as | 
it loves no other. No man had ever before such 
honor as he had, on the anniversary of his hundredth | 
birthday. The wisest and best united to remember | 
with speech and verse, not the wisest and best man 
that ever lived, but the generous, genial, loving 
heart that held the whole world—that yearned even 
toward Auld Nickie-ben—the man who was not in- 
deed lovely because he sinned, but in whom faults 
did not obscure that sweet, affectionate, aspiring hu- 
manity which is the dearest bond among men. 








Tuer Easy Chair has long enough tried the patience 
of its friends who have written to it from month to 
month, and it will now relieve them and itself. 

First, here is a line from beyond the sea which 
really seems hard upon our old wood. Surely it has 
always shown itself friendly to women—not in a | 
fierce, polemical way, but in the manner in which it | 
likes to discuss all questions. Surely it has not 
failed to say how much the sphere of work might be 
enlarged for women, and how many a task that is 
now confided to men might be more fitly given to 
women, and would be all the better done if it were. 
Surely the Easy Chair knows, and has often enough 
denounced, the laziness and Oriental self-indulgence 
of those who call themselves the Lords of creation ; 
and has hailed with the warmest sympathy the ef- 
forts that have been made to establish libraries for 
women, and to enlighten public sentiment in regard 
to the question. 

Indeed, as the Easy Chair has tried in its way to 





show its sympathy for the wrongs of men, wherever 
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it has treated of them, it would be a miserable arti- 
cle of furniture if it had not taken the same position 
in regard to those of women. Lsther D. writes with 
force and feeling; but she states the case, after all, 
rather strongly, when she asks if the Easy Chair 
“ever knew a woman who tormented a man for any 
other reason than that she had naught else to do?” 
However, here is the letter : 


“ Paris. 
““DEAR HARD-HEARTED Easy Cuairn,—The impudent- 
humble writer of this letter has often marveled in her own 
poor way why you, always ready to deal so wisely and so 
ably with the social errors and monstrosities of the pres- 
ent day, have never lent your strong arm to the aid of the 
woman's cause—have never spoken one word in favor of 
better educating and employing her mental powers, on 
the one hand, and in removing from her the help:, temp- 
tations, and ities to prosti on the other. It is 
well enough for common men—the world’s carpet-dusters 
—to indulge their pleasing and feeble wits in silly prov- 
erbs and absurd inanities to the effect that, of the myste- 
rious inhabitants of this planet, with all their wild and 
wonderful economy of brain, and heat, and body, one half 
of them were created solely for the purpose of darning 
stockings and making soup. Ought not the end to be 
worthy of the means? Would it not have been a foolish 
expense, for such a poor aim and object, to create the mir- 

acle of a single eye, or teach a single heart how to beat? 
** Dear Easy Chair! would you build a Grecian temple 
to feed cows in? Honest Easy Chair! did you ever know 
aman who had never been tormented by a woman; and 
did you ever know a woman who tormented a man for any 
other reason than that she had naught else todo? That 
degrading and vitiating idleness to which the present sys- 
tem of social lies condemns the woman, takes inevitably 
its revenge on men. Death, Milton tells us, was born of 
Sin; so also are men’s miseries born of women's wrongs. 
Most grave Easy Chair! will you not tell your brothers 
that there are some stones in heaven but what serve for 

the thunder? Yours, grievingly, Estuer D.” 





Axp now Zillah wishes to know about the per- 
sonality of the contributors to the Magazine; and: 
says, in reference to the Easy Chair’s remark that 
the feast should be eaten without inquiring the name 
of the cook : 

“TY suppose the literary Soyer very different from the 
sensual one (who, by-the-way, poor fellow! after prepar- 
ing so many nice dishes for other people, is in a fair way 
to be eaten himself). In a luxurious apartment, for 
instance, with delightful flowers diffusing their frag 
around; a carpet, the treading on which is like walking 
on crushed roses; a bottle of delicious wine and a delecta- 
ble cigar at hand to aid Fancy’s flight; and now I do not 
wish to be invidious, but don’t you think Miss Fancy oft- 
en uses such pinions for her flight? I do.” 


Zillah istight. Such are the circumstances under 
which the delightful articles which charm her are 
composed. Every contributor also wears a full blue 
velvet suit, with collars and cuffs of Brussels lace, 
and pure gold buttons. His working hours are re- 
stricted to two, and if he surpasses that number he 
is liable to an instantaneous basket of Champagne 
from the publishers—always under protest from the 
head of the house. Here, for instance, is the bill- 
of-fare for lunch this morning. _ It is printed in blue 
and gold, upon parchment prepared from the skins 
of the sheep of Colchis—the Jason breed : 


LUNCH. 
FROM BREAKFAST TO DINNER. 








AUTHORS' BRAINS AUX CRITIQUES; 
PUBLISHERS PURSES, AT DISCRETION; 
PUNCH OF POETS' HEARTS'-BLOOD. 


A simple but beautiful spread, as the immortal 
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Shakespeare says, and a light refection for the happy 
contributors! Does not Zillah see that to print their 
names would be merely to inflame needless jealousies? 
The Easy Chair fears already for the front-doors of 
his publishers, and prays they be not battered down 
by candidates. 

N.B. PuAces ALL TAKEN (happy thought !). 





F. G.’s verses are tender; but “the Gleaner” is 
poetic rather than poetry. 





“Tue object in addressing you is to ascertain if your 
list of contributors is already filled. Or would a few short 
sketches find a place in your Magazine should they gain 
your approval?” 

Lebanon, Warner County, Ohio, makes this in- 
quiry. It is a very frequent one, and the reply will 
be always the same; namely, that the list of con- 
tributors to no magazine is ever full so long as there 
is any body else who can contribute a desirable arti- 
cle. When Charles Lamb began to write in the 
London Magazine that periodical’s list of contribu- 
tors was not full. The only thing for every body 
who wishes to write for a paper or magazine to re- 
member is this—that, if they wish their articles 
published, they must be sent for examination, and 
they will be accepted solely upon their merits. If 
they are very good and desirable, the author, by 
force of his talent and acceptability to the public, 
has become ‘‘a contributor.” 

Dear Easy Cuarr,—I see you have given, in 
your gentle undulations for January (I take it for 
granted that you are upon rockers, from the mani- 
fest cloud of somnolency that sometimes shadows 
your venerable form), versions of Horace’s celebrated 
Carmen IX., Liber 3, from two Cabinet Ministers 
of England; and you call upon some one of our 
statesmen to play up to these poetical renderings. 
Now General Cass is too busy with the Monroe doc- 
trine to attend to Horace and Lydia ; Sam Houston 
is thinking of another Texas in a slice out of Mexi- 
co—you could not expect him to find such a theme, 
‘*beatior rege Texarum.” So, if you choose, in de- 
fault of these, to take the version of an old Virginia 
book-worm, who found it in his Horace this morn- 
ing—made “long time ago”—you are welcome to 
judge whether, if not as poetical, it is not as close to 
the original as either of the versions in your Janu- 
ary lucubrations. To this end I give you the Latin 
with the English. 

Carmen IX. Ap Lypra. 
DIALOGUS HORATII ET LYDLZ. 
HORATIUS. 

Donec gratus eram tibi, 

Nee quisquam potior brachia candide 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege beatior. 

LYDIA. 

Donec non alia magis 

Arsisti, neque erat Lydia post Chloén, 

Multi Lydia nominis 
Romana vigui clarior Tia. 
HORATIUS, 

Me nunc Thressa Chloé regit, 

Dulces docta modos, et cithare sciens: 
Pro qua non metuam mori, 

Si parcent anime fata superstiti. 

LYDIA. 

Me torret face mutua 

Thurini Calais filius Ornyti: 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 

Si parcent puero fata superstiti. 





HORATIUS, 
Quid? si prisca redit Venus, 

Deductosque jugo cogit aéneo? 
Si flava excutitur Chicé, 

Rejecteeque patet janua Lydix ? 

LYDIA. 

Qusmquam sidere pulchrior 

Ille est, tu levior cortice, et improbo 
Iracundior Hadria; 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 


Boox III. Ope 9 
TO LYDIA.—DIALOGUE BETWEEN H. AND L. 
HORACE. 
While my love was accepted by thee, 
While clasped in no other one’s arms 
That ivory neck; then for me 
The Persian’s crown had no charms. 


LYDIA. 
While your love for your Lydia was true 
Cretan Chloe to Lydia gave place; 
And I gave up all lovers for you, 
Nor envied even Ilia her grace. 


HORACE. 
Ah, for Chloe alone do I breathe! 
How she tunes her sweet lyre to love! 
This world would I cheerfully leave 
Could I dwell with my charmer above. 


LYDIA. 

The Thurian Calais and I 
Both love with a mutual joy; 

Were it possible—twice would I die 
Could the fates spare my beautiful boy. 


HORACE. 

But suppose my old love should return, 
And compel me to bow to your yoke? 

Now, if Chloe's bright ringlet I burn, 
Will you open your doors to my knock? 

LYDIA. 

What! forgive such a wretch as you are, 
Unstable, and testy, and vain? 

Well! my Thurian boy is a star— 
But—I think I will try you again. 





S. L. H., in Louisville, writes the Easy Chair a 
generous letter, of which the affectionate sympathy 
is not less felt because the letter is not printed. In- 
deed it is too private for any other eye than the one 
to which it is addressed. 

And equally so is the one from Dal Fif. The 
Easy Chair is glad to hear from every part of the 
country of the warm welcome which constantly 
greets the monthly coming of the Magazine. A 
periodical which for so long a series of years has re- 
tained the regard of such a vast body of readers must 
have in it qualities of which any work should be 
proud. There are many stars in the sky, and one 
star differeth from another in glory. And when the 
Easy Chair remembers that from Nova Scotia to Cal- 
ifornia there are those who, every four weeks, gladly 
hail the coming of the society of writers among which 
its legs are visible, if it is inclined to be weary it 
finds the thought as oil to its rollers, as fresh pad- 
ding to its back, as new lining upon its arms—it 
feels invigorated, refreshed, and renewed. 





Wit Draper, of Fort Justice, Virginia, read the 
foregoing as addressed to himself? 





Durie the last summer, at the time of the sto- 
ries about Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, L. M. L. sent from 
Pittsburgh to the Easy Chair an indignant accusa- 
tion against the novelist, which the Easy Chair did 
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weariness or what lightness of heart is in the 


not publish. For what right has LZ. Mf. L., or any | 
bride ? 


body else who knows no more of the matter than 
may be found in the newspapers, to form or express} Every year and every day marriage is a mystery. 
an opinion upon such a grave question? Let L. M. Cleanthus is wedded to Cleantha in the palaces ; 
L. suppose that he were a famous man, and that he | Mr. Logwood is married to Miss Fustic in the jus- 
and his wife were separated, and the newspapers had | tice’s court; and there are delicate lace vails, and 
printed every rumor that any body chose to repeat. | white tokens of purity, and songs of hope, and pray- 
How much respect would he or his friends or any | ers of blessing, and greeting kisses: who knows 
other sensible person have for a furious judgment | what secret bitterness? It was a pretty feature of 
formed upon such materials? ‘ But the greatest of | old heathen sacrifice to deck the victim with flow- 
these is charity.” It is not necessary to suppose Mr. | ers; but all the suffering ended at the altar. 
Dickens to be a saint, in order to believe that he is Did this young Princess Clotilde marry willingly 
no more a man than most others. And husbands | and hopefully the gone-by Prince Napoleon? Was 
and wives do not often separate after more than | it not heathen sacrifice again—the suffering and the 
twenty years’ union without some reason which is, lj ignominy and the loss only beginning where the hea- 
at least, satisfactory to themselves, and therefore | then sacrifice ended? 

ought to be to other people. The w hole affair is so Of course we shall never know this by literal con- 
purely private and personal that the Easy Chair has | fession ; for if there be sacrifice in this princely mar- 
tried to avoid any 'y public d ion of it. | riage, its worst portion must be concealment. To 
To mention it was unavoidable when every body | endure with royal heart-stiflings ; to put proud, im- 











was talking of it, but we should be very sorry to 
have gossiped about it on the one hand, or to express 
violent indignation upon the other. 





W. M. K. wants to know what gutta percha is, 
and all about it. 


India rubber, but it is more brittle. 
Abbott’s books on Common Things will give him all 
the information he wants. 





Iv our February number there was an elegy upon 
George Steers, composed by the author of the fol- 
lowing lines. His name was not printed at the foot 
of it, but another was substituted. The poet now 
sends us this poetic remonstrance : 


In looking over your Feby. Number, What did I behold 
and See 


The Poem on the Memory of Geo. Steers Composed by 
Me. 


And as I looked over it I found under the same 
What astonished me mutch a fictitious name 


The Poem being written with a sad and smitten heart 
It seems quite wrong for the sentiments and name to 
rt 


pa 
So . in whatever part of the world the same appears— 
Let my name venerate the Genius of Beloved Steers. 


The name of Homer sounds—truly verry good 

But to say he Composed it would be telling a falshood, 

If you wish to change my name to Homer please un- 
derstand 

Just give due notice in the—Land 


And I will endeavor to give a description of Modern 
Troy 

And what I saw . there when quite a boy, 

And if you wish . hereafter any more description from 
me. 

I will Try. and gratify you with a Modern Odyssey 


So . My dear Friend good Mr. Easy Chair 

Please Insert this and it will remedy the other affair 

And drop . fictiticus Wedgewood B. Homer without any 
Sputter 


And place my name as . it was . Bloodgood H. Cutter 





Our Farvign Burrow. 


have watched from our windows the escort 

and the banners of a great bridal. Is it a 
happy one? Is this festal powder-burning any 
proof of joy? Who can see under the clouds of in- 
cense, and through the meshes of wedding garlands, 
and the heavy perfume of orange blossoms, what 


It is an East Indian gum, found | 
in the islands, and put to the same general uses as | 
Any work like 





| perial resolve upon the utterance of all struggling 
regrets—this is her task. Not worse for her, per- 
haps, than for many another bride, except that 
princely rank must scorn the sympathy which hu- 
mility craves and feeds upon. 

Does sixteen ever marry itself lovingly to a stran- 
ger of near half a hundred? And is it not easy to 
believe true what some of the gossiping people whis- 
per in our hearing, that this proud young girl of 
Piedmont (whose teachers are scarce banished yet) 
lamented and pleaded long against the sacrifice, with 
that ambitious father, King Emanuel, in whose re- 
gard (if we may credit popular belief) womanly vir- 
tue is only the plaything of an hour? 

Poor young heart! if this be true. The long 
lineage, wherein we count the blazon of Stuart and 
Hapsburg and Savoy and Bourbon, leading only to 
harsh life-jointure with this blasé palace-idler of a 
new and uncertain dynasty. Poor young heart! 
Never opportunity for honest, open out-beat; never 
time or silence for secret, God-fearing question of 
its proclivities or capacities, but hustled away with 
diplomatic strategy into the diamond-decked clutch 
of a princely roué. 

Fine feathers and silks and jewels, with infinite 
rejoicings; a processional entrée to the new home, 
that was brilliant with all manner of courtly dis- 
play ; dinner fétes, and night fetes that are not end- 
ed yet—all these the young Clotilde has had to cheat 
her into acquiescence. And for these things there 
be those who envy her—girls who would bargain 
their humanity against the jewels and the silks. 
Jewels and feathers and a crown, how we all love 
them ! 

It is not long since that the Paris world talked 
slyly and very persistently of certain doubtful inti- 
macy subsisting between this princely bridegroom 
and a late tragic actress; the sleek Napoleon was a 
constant visitor at her rooms; his braruras were the 
most impassioned at her rendering of Camille; and 
report said that the dashing equipage in which she 
appeared on the drives of the Bois de Boulogne was 
a royal gift. Report farther said that the reigning 
cousin interposed ; he feared sacrifice of the family 
dignity ; he counseled (as despots counsel) a period 
of travel. All that is over, and the Melpomene is 
now Savoy. 

Will war come of it? Not indeed of the wed- 
ding, so much as of the alliance which has led to the 
wedding. Can you not interpret the Emperor’s 
speech as well as we, and does not all hang upon the 
Imperial will? England does not want war, whether 
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we read her spirit in the objurgations of Mr. Bright, 
in the coldness of London bankers (for continental 


loans), in the declarations of Derby or Palmerston. | 


Prussia does not want war, nor Austria, nor the 
Pope, nor the tyrant of Naples, nor the traders, our 
bourgeois of France. 

On the other hand, the King of Piedmont does 
want it, and two-thirds of suffering Italy, and the 
whole army of France, and more or less of the 
great band of republican zealots scattered over 
Europe want it; and the Emperor himself wants 
it— provided a necessity shall seem to cover his 
longing. 

And that necessity for war may come, as all such 
necessity does come, from some trifling outbreak of 
human passion. 

As you go from Turin to Milan, upon a level and 
well-kept road, you come to high river banks, where 
is a station of the Piedmontese customs men and a 
little company of Sardinian soldiers. Traversing a 
bridge, you enter upon the opposite bank through 
an iron gate-way into the Lombard territory of the 
Emperor Francis. Here, too, are guard-houses, and 
a gaunt, inhospitable wayside inn, and the customs 
men and soldicks and police of Austria. There is no 
good-will between the men who live upon the two 
banks. Poor Italian women, passing from Piedmont 
into Lombardy, are rigorously searched, and often in- 
sulted; and Lombards passing into Sardinia are 
taunted with their slavish condition. A little more 
or a little less of taunt or insult upon either end of 
the bridge may change the face of Europe. Thus, 
the poor wife of a Piedmontese villager goes over the 
Tiver to dispose of a few fowls or of a basket of eggs. 
She is insulted, and resents the insult; an alterca- 
tion ensues, a friend or two rush over to her assist- 
ance, the guard turns out, the Piedmontese soldiers 
rally and hurry to the scene, and so war opens. 
Heated letters pass back and forth between the ri- 
val commandants. Diplomacy, already touched 
with rancor, can not chill the hot blood that is ris- 
ing. e emissaries of Piedmont and of Mazzini 
arebusy. Some Italian city, in fever of exultation, 
throws off the yoke of Austria and declares for 
Emanuel, King of Italy. The Piedmontese army 
pours over upon the rice plains. The eastern camp 
of France shifts its quarters for a friendly visit to 
the new allies of Turin. Thus all the garrisons are 
set free. A French fleet moves up the Adriatic, 
and hovers between Ragusa and Venice, watchful 
“*for the interests of civilization every where.” A 
swift ship or two from Toulon double the garrison 
of Rome “in view of possible eventualities.” No 
French gun as yet, but the reversionary interest of 
Clotilde must be kept good, “for the peace of Eu- 


Hard and bloody fighting all through the cock- 
pit of Lombardy. Iil-armed, revolutionary Italians 
shot down by hundreds and thousands. Immense 
correspondence passing between all the courts of Eu- 
rope. Perhaps a little bristling excitation of bayo- 
nets in Hungary, which makes diversion of the Aus- 
trian forces. Duke Constantine, with his Villa- 
franca squadron, tacking about in the Maltese seas 
within day’s sailing of Naples or Palermo. 

Is all this impossible? Is it quite impossible that 
we may see a northern kingdom of Italy, embracing 
the Lombard and Venetian territory, and governed 
by a Count Cavour in the person of the good, easy, 
fun-loving, and blasé sportsman called King Eman- 
uel—in which kingdom something like a political 
career should be opened, at length, to the ambitious 


| 


young bloods of the old houses of Verona, of Padua, 
of Vicenza, and of Mantua? ’ 

Is it quite impossible that the old Pope (with that 
kind but weak face of his, whereby to read his des- 


, tiny) should consent to abandonment of temporal 





rule, his Church authority and the august hierarchy 
of which he is the representative being secured en 
permanence by grand rent-roll, by splendid palaces, 
and by joint guard of Italian and French soldiery ? 

Next, we may conjecture that the states of Ro- 
magna are erected into a principality under the rule 
of some elective prince of Rome, and so old tribune, 
democratic pride quenched deftly under the name 
and the ermine cloak of a Rospigliosi or a Bor- 
ghese. As for Naples, if we can only bring Russia 
to the compact, whose fleet hangs threateningly in 
the Maltese seas, we will re-establish a Murat, with 
a hereditary house of Calabrian nobles, and a pop- 
ular house of such legislators as shall hold place by 
election. Sicily,-woe-begone, suppose we give over 
to Ferdinand, and so narrow his dangerous tyranny 
to an island. 

We put down this ideal presentment as giving, 
in paragraph shape, the current talk of the hour. 
But whatever may occur, we must confess that we 
see only a bloody path whereby Italy is to march to- 
ward any goal that its aspiring thinkers covet. 

But we must not give all our month’s budget to 
Italy. What, now, if we drag our news-net over 
England ? 

Any findings? 

The old ceremonial pomp of a Queen’s progress 
from Buckingham Palace, and a Queen’s Speech, 
crimson, and jewels, and gold; the peers, and the 
usher, and the Commons; the wigs, and the man- 
tles, and the crown; and every year more and more 
of Bright Quaker men to ask—why ? 

An elegant mummery of Queen’s Speech, which 
is not Queen’s speech; and yet if a certain amount 
of mummery and of decorative falsity prove to cer- 
tain people the rallying centres of loyalism, and the 
symbols of national faith, must not we, who see dif- 
ferently, admit their value? We adore a written 
Constitution, which we break and abuse. Is this 
better than a showy royalism, which is sworn by and 
respected ? 

To our mind it is better to cherish a bauble hon- 
estly than to boast the grandest Declaration of 
Rights, which we abjure in practice. 

But we must not slip into political talk. Who 
would forgive our wantonness ? 

When Burns toasted Washington, in those days 
when Liberty wore a red cap in France, the commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s realm put him down. Such 
matters did not concern an Excise officer; he must 
stick to his gauging. 

But in our year of 1859—a hundred after the day 
the poet was born—in a palace of glass and iron, 
whose magnitude and riches would have startled all 
the Georges as much as they would have startled 
Tiberius or Nero, a poetess, in the hearing of ten 
thousand applauding people, sings thus of him : 

‘“*The God-made king 
Of every living thing.” 
(Rather extravagant this; but the reason gives po- 
etic sanction.) 
“For his great heart in love could hold them all.” 


And then aftcrward : 


“But when begins 
The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 
A king must leave the feast, and lead the fight; 
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And with its mortal foes— 
Grim gathering hosts of sorrows and of sins— 
Each human soul must clo->. 
And Fame her trumpet bl 
Before him; wrapp'd him in her purple state; 
And made him mark for all the shafts of fate, 
That henceforth round him flew.” 


—‘‘ Must leave the feast, and lead the fight” is good ; 
but did he? 

And yet there is sweet, redolent wail in this half- 
heroic ode of Miss Isa Craig. You have seen it, of 
coutse; but shall we not put down a stanza or two 
more, were it only to give our tribute to the Scotch 
poet ? 

“Though he may yield, 
Hard-pressed, and wounded fall 
Forsaken on the field; 
His regal vestments soil'd; 
His crown of half its jewels spoil'd; 
He is a king for all, 
Had he but stood aloof! 
Had he arrayed himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s darts! 
So yearn the good—so those the world calls wise, 
With vain, presumptuous hearts 
Triumphant moralize. 


‘“*Of martyr woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests; 
Tears have not ceased to flow; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts 
To think—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool'd, enslav’'d— 
Thus, thus he had been saved! 


“It might not be! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent; 
Its silver cords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tuned, 
Save by the Maker of the instrument; 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch His heavenly gift withdrew. 


‘* Regretful love 
His country fain would prove 
By grateful honors lavished on his grave; 
Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 
Who, unrewarded, gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame!” 

Who is Isa Craig? 

It is not often that fame is achieved at a sitting; 
and yet the news-writers tell us that the poetess 
made up her memorial ode out of an evening’s labor. 
To speak plainly, we do not believe it. The poem, 
though good, has none of that impulsive, illicit out- 
burst which betrays the inspiration of the moment. 
It is both too good and too bad for an impromptu. 
It has the heroic look of armor that has been pol- 
ished, and none of the homeliness of those deep but 
death-strokes which are made with homely weap- 
ons. o 

Yet Isa Gaig, with those who knew her, had rep- 
utation before. She had written and published al- 
ready a volume of poems—ecce signum: 


SEBASTOPOL. 
L ° 
She sat upon the shore, 
And looked defiance from her hundred guns— 
When France and England's warrior sons 
Came the blue waters o'er. 
*Twas harvest in the land— 
Mid peaceful farms and piléd sheaves, 
And clustering grapes and autumn leaves, 
They leaped upon the strand. 





To meet the foe they rushed; 
On Alma’s slopes they trod the vine; 
Each drank the fiercely mingled wine 
From death’s red vintage crushed. 
bm 
Before her granite walls 
They came, and back her proud defiance hurled; 
And their proud boast rang through the world— 
**Oppression’s strong-hold falls!" 
The storied times of old 
With battle and with siege are rife; 
But this prolonged, gigantic strife 
Mocks all that hath been told. 
Immortal fields of fight 
Those fiercely leaguered fields surround; 
Each spot a bloody battle-ground— 
River, and vale, and height. 


There is more; but this is enough to show what 
the Burns poetess had written before. 

There was popular rumor that Professor Aytoun 
would be a competitor, and that he would win the 
honor. His friends deny the impeachment. You 
know what his Scotch ‘‘Lays” are, and therefore 
you know his ability. But what you do not know, 
perhaps, are his latter tender and delicate renderings 
into English of some of Goethe’s lesser poems and 
ballads. And for specimen, in advance of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields’s pretty reprints in gold and blue, 
we give you this homely and touching specimen of 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 

Another wreath I plaited, 

As well rememberest thou, 
That day when we were mated, 

And took the happy vow; 
The world was all before us, 

To make or choose our way; 
And years have stolen o'er us 

Since that most blessed day. 
Ah, yes, I do not wonder 

Your eye should rest e’en now 
Upon the hillock yonder, 

Where dark the fir-trees grow. 
There lie our babes together, 

Beneath the daisied sod; 
But they have seen our Father, 

And pray for us to God. 


Much to Goethe crushed hearts owe for this; but 
much, again, to Aytoun. 

All which puts us in melancholy, retrospective 
mood, so that we come naturally into mention of the 
death of Hallam, the historian. An honest, true 
man ; not lively, or imaginative; calling up no pic- 
tures of national development that haunt us by rea- 
son of his picturesque power; nay, not so much as 
pouring the warmth of his true heart upon the af- 
fecting passages of history; but with the earnest 
integrity of a Judge, deciding, like Solomon, between 
the mothers of the dead and the living babe, with 
never a tear for either. The histories of Hallam 
will always be read for their marvelous justice, and 
their constant allegiance to the best authorities; but 
never for the splendor of their episodes, never for the 
engrossing interest of artistic treatment. He wrote 
in those times when historians ignored the individ- 
ual, and gave us the development (if we may use 
the term) of a certain organic humanity. There is 
not an individuated soul or an individuated influence 
in all of Hallam’s histories; but so far as he did 
work in tracing the progress of national organism 
he was consistent, he was just, he was true. What 
authorities he consulted he measured ; what author- 
ities he adopted he defended; what authorities he 


| did not consult he said he did not consult. 
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So there is in Hallam, with all his dullness (if you 
call it dullness), with all his homeliness (if you call 
it homeliness), the rare heroism of—honesty. 

But we must not count Hallam a man of no heart, 
though his heart is not thrust forward in his his- 
tories. He lived quietly to a serene old age; but 
he had great griefs to conquer. 

His wife died suddenly. A daughter died sud- 
denly. A son—Arthur Hallam—whom all the 
world knows through that magnificent epithalami- 
um of Tennyson’s, Jn Memoriam, died suddenly. 
The father was traveling with him in Germany. 
The son was fatigued, and lay down upon the sofa; 
he seemed sleeping quietly. The father went softly 
out. He came in after half an hour; still he seemed 
sleeping quietly. He felt his brow; it was cold. 
Sleeping quietly, to be sure; but it was a death 
sleep! He was buried beside his mother, in the 
Clevedon church-yard, which lies upon the borders 
of Bristol Channel, in Somersetshire ; and there he 
buried, not long since, another son, Henry Fitz- 
Maurice, dying suddenly (‘From sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us!”), and there the old man, 
broken-hearted, has gone to sleep now in the same 
church-yard of Clevedon, with the waters of Bristol 
Channel fretting at the foot of the graves— 


“And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But, oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 





Axp now, is there any London gossip to tell? 
Gossip enough, such as it is, in that new book of 
Lady Morgan’s (which we dare say will find some 
trash-loving American republisher) ; but yet, a most 
idle, vain, profitless book. As if the world cared, 
or ought to care, how my Lady Morgan has been re- 
ceived by nice people, and what dinner-table jokes 
she has made, and how she met Dr. Milman, and 
what Dr. Milman said to the excellent Lady Mor- 
gan, and how the Prince of Wales (that was) treated 
her so civilly, and how she received billet-doux from 
the vain old General Lafayette, and how Mr. Col- 
burn offered her large sums of ready money for her 
books! 

Then see our Lady Morgan’s observing glimpse 
of Paris about the year 1818. We quote: ‘‘ Dress 
is much dearer here than in London. A little dress 
of colored muslin, for which I paid ten shillings in 
London, I was here asked forty for; but, en re- 
vanche, 1 got four pairs of beautiful satin shoes for 
fifteen shillings. There is a tricoté silk scarf which 
they wear here round the head, en turbane, which is 
really very elegant. 

“*T have promised to sit for two pictures for De- 
non—one for engraving (seated, by-the-way, in one 
of his magnificent Egyptian chairs, with a curious 
lion’s head on each side), and the other picture of 
the Exposition du Louvre, 1821.” 

There may be those whom this will interest. An- 
other book is that of Cam Hobhouse (Lord Brough- 
ton), Byron’s friend, about Italy, embracing the more 
considerable part of the Childe Harold notes, and 
much other matter, which, from cursory overlook, 
has hardly improved by keeping; else it must have 
been very poor. 

Professor Masson, of the University College, Lon- 
don, and occasional writer for the N orth British and 





Frazer, has latterly published an installment of his 
Life of Milton ; it promises to be ponderous and some- 
what tedious, though painstaking and scholarly in 
execution. 

Of course you remember all about the Circumlo- 
cution Office and Mr. Clennam ; how papers of in- 
quiry left at one office were referred to a second, and 
from this over to a third, and then referred back to 
another; a very confirmation of it all we find just 
now, curiously enough, in certain official remarks of 
Sir BulwerLytton. A committee waited upon him 
to inquire regarding the fate of certain petitions which 
had been sent to the Colonial Office, in reference to 
means for further prevention of the slave-trade. The 
honorable Baronet regretted that he had had no time 
for careful consideration of the petitions, excusing 
himself by saying that papers of importance passed 
through several departments, and required time for 
inspection ; first, they might be sent to the Immi- 
gration Board ; thence to another office, and thence 
to the Secretary of State, who might possibly refer 
it to some other department. Tite Barnacle could 
not have said it more honestly. 

Another confirmation of one of Mr. Dickens’s most 
startling fancies (we refer to the spontaneous com- 
bustion of the old man in ‘‘ Bleak House”) we find 
in a little incident recorded in the Siécle of a late 
date: “A widow, aged forty-six, named Henriette 
L——, who worked as a washer-woman, was well 
known for her propensity to the use of spirituous 
liquors. As she had not for some days made her 
appearance as usual, her sister, accompanied by the 
landlord of the house in which she lived, went te 
her room ; but the moment they entered they start- 
ed back in alarm, perceiving on the ground a human 
head half burned, and at a little distance two feet, 
and a slight train of animal charcoal, showing where 
the body had been. There also stood near a chair 
upset and half consumed, and a cup in which some 
spirit remained. It did not appear that any fire had 
been lighted in the chimney, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that the spirit with which her sys- 
tem was impregnated caught fire on her lighting a 
candle with a match.” It will be remembered that, 
on occasion of the publication of ‘‘ Bleak House,” 
my Lord Somebody, who undertook the defense of 
the great Court of Chancery against the assault of 
Mr. Dickens, thought proper, also, to characterize 
the combustion of the old soaker as a thing absurd 
and impossible, 

Dealing as we are with literary matters this month, 
why should we fail to mention that Cardinal Wise- 
man has appeared as dramatist? It is not long since 
“The Hidden Gem,” a work of the Cardinal's, was 
produced upon a Liverpool stage. A local paper 
says: ‘It is founded upon an incident in the reign 
of the Emperor Honorius, during the pontificate of 
Innocent I., when there lived on the Aventine a 
wealthy patrician Shamed Euphemianus, who had an 
only son, Alexius, whom he educated in the princi- 
ples of piety and charity. Ere Alexius had attain- 
ed to manhood he was, by divine command, induced 
to lead the life of a pilgrim, and repaired to Edepa, 
where he dwelt for several years, his sorrowing fa- 
ther bemg unable to discover him. At length he 
was summarily ordered to return home, and was re- 
ceived as a beggar and a stranger into the house of 
his father. He remained there as many years as he 


had lived abroad, amidst the scorn and ill-treatment 
of his own domestics, until his death, when a voice, 
heard through all the churches, proclaimed his hcli- 
ness, and a paper, written by himself and found upon 
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his person, revealed his history. A variety of ac- 
cessory incidents complete the plot, which is well 
worked out. One of the scenes is exceedingly im- 
pressive, reminding one somewhat of ‘Faust and 
Marguerite.’ It is where the dying pilgrim’s pray- 
ers are responded to by songs from celestial voices, 
while a halo of glory shines around the pale face of 
the weary man, who, after setting a wonderful ex- 
ample of consistent faith and noble self-denial, dies 
an unknown beggar in the house of his father. The 
dialogue brings before us the principles of unbound- 
ed charity and long-suffering piety, clothed in clas- 
sical and elegant language.” 





Anp now, one word about the recent book of an- 
other religionist, the famous M. Coquerel, the Prot- 
estant preacher of Paris. There are few Protestant 
sojourners in the French city who have not at some 
time given their ears and their hearts to that im- 
passioned eloquence with which he fills, Sunday after 
Sunday, the heavy vaults of the Oratoire. Hear 
now how he describes the teachings of a fellow- 
preacher in the Coliseum at Rome: 

‘** At six in the evening an audience, almost en- 
tirely consisting of the common people, is already 
grouped around a low and very simple pulpit, before 
which is fixed a double barrier of some feet in length. 
The clock strikes; and soon you hear in the distance 
a low and prolonged chanting. It comes nearer. 
Here is a religious brotherhood, preceded by four 
gray penitents with their hoods drawn down, leaving 
only their eyes visible through two round holes, 
They each carry a lantern on the end of a stick with 
a wax light burning in it. Another saccone, or 
penitent, walks in the middle of them, carrying a 
wooden crucifix, painted after nature, which shocks 
at once the religious sense and the artistic. Behind 
the cross walks a monk of St. Bonaventure (one of 
the divisions of the order of Franciscans). He is a 
celebrated preacher known as Father Joseph of Rome. 
A number of men follow him, succeeded by women, 
the first of whom wear black vails, and one carries a 
long cross. All this pomp, I confess, left my Hugue- 
not ears far from well-disposed toward the sermon 
of the reverend Franciscan. After doing homage to 
the cross set up in the middle of the Coliseum, all 
placed themselves before the pulpit, the men on the 
right, the women on the left, of the double balus- 
trade. One of the penitents fixed the large crucifix 
upright ina groove on the right of the pulpit and 
the preacher ascended. This pulpit being unpan- 
eled the preacher was visible down to his feet, cov- 
ered with his brown robe, which was tied with a cord. 
He gave out his text without reading it from the 
Bible: here the book always vanishes behind the 
clergy..... All the sins that are committed through 
a regard for human opinion— such was the wide 
and useful subject treated by the orator. He did it 
with remarkable talent, without excessive emphasis 
or gesture; his diction was concise, his voice fine 
and sonorous, his style simple, energetic, popular, 
and full of repetition—not the repetition of ideas, but 
of words..... The substance of his preaching was full 
of appeals to the conscience of his hearers and of 
applications to their daily life. His introduction, 
quiet and short, was excellent, expounding this 
idea.” Again: ‘* The monk now seized the crucifix 
which stood on his right, and to which, in the course 
of his sermon, he had often appealed as if to Jesus 
Christ in person. Immediately the whole assembly 
threw themselves on their knees; it was easy to see 
that many persons were deeply moved, and that 





their conscience (as the Bonaventurian expressed it) 
was biting them to the quick. ....He went on thus, 
confessing the sins of all assembled, and ended by 
throwing himself upon his knees and asking pardon 
from on high; recited a sort of confession which the 
people repeated with loud voice word by word; then 
rose from his knees and blessed his audience, making 
the sign of the cross three times with the crucifix. 
Hell on the one hand, and the crucifix on the other, 
had far too large a part in all this. Christianity was 
reduced to the condition of Catholicism; that is to 
say, materialized—but still it was there. The sub- 
stance of the preaching was excellent, the feeling 
true and powerful, the tone seldom declamatory ; it 
was too earnest for that. Earnestness is, in fact, 
the essential thing. It is what I had sought for in 
vain among the sumptuous displays of the Roman 
festivals. I saw that others, many others, were 
moved by the Christian truthfulness of this appeal. 
And....I did not revolt, minister of the Gospel as I 
am, against the Bonaventurian monk, but, rising 
above all the Catholic array of damnation, holy 
chrism, penitents, and crucifix, I said to myself he 
is right in essentials.” 

Is this good, hearty, outspoken charity, or is it 
what certain doctors would call with drawling unc- 
tion—latitudinarian heresy? ‘ Right in essentials.” 
Yet we make no question that M. Coquerel would 
have commended himself more warmly to a large 
body of those who sympathize with his tenets if he 
had ridiculed the dress of the monk, and sneered at 
his crucifix, and doubted his sincerity. 

Does any body ask for proof in these days, when 
the doctors all spend their eagerness in detecting 
flaws in the doctrines of their Christian brethren? 
And spend all their humor (ghastly enough often- 
times) in making ridiculous any possible lapse from 
old dogmas in the theologic labors of their good 
brethren ? 

If only the wit, and the erudition, and the clumsy 
task-work which goes now to the theologic duels of 
the doctors (who make the art of words reach almost 
to the brutality of bludgeons and bullets)—if only, 
we say, the doctors were content to spend this mad 
disputative energy upor enforcement and further- 
ance of the great doctrines of Christian charity, what 
a gain to the world (but what a loss of appetizing 
zest to them)! 

Even here, in this far away parish of American 
preaching on the banks of the Seine, we have al- 
ready two rival churches, who are giving to pugna- 
cious Protestantism the compliment of a little news- 
paper war. 

—As if pen-stabs might not be as fierce and as 
long in the healing as those with bowie-knives. 





WE have better talk than this about a new book 
of Michelet, a man whose earnestness in the lecture- 
room, and whose comprehensive generalizations and 
hard fact-hitting make one think of Carlyle; but the 
new book is not any way Carlylish—it is on love; 
and since the time when Cardinal Bembo wrote his 
famous ‘‘ Asolani” no such philosopher has discussed 
so tender a topic. 

It is too good a book for the French, and too bald 
for the English. By reason of its honesty it is worse 
reading than even Balzac’s Physiologie du Mariage, 
or than Paul de Kock. 

It is a natural and philosophic argument against 
celibacy. It offends French taste and French prac- 
tice (very largely), by its claim that the purest and 
serenest, as well as the intensest and truest, love 
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should belong to marriage. Without it, there can 
be no wholeness of manly or womanly development. 

In mere economic aspect he represents, in eloquent 
periods, how far a loving wife delivers a man from 
many servitudes. 

First—of baseness: With happiness at the hearth 
there is no search for it in reeking ball-rooms (of 
Paris), or in the raptures of a drunken frolic. 

Second—of weakness: No insidious approaches of 
an exhaustive and brutalizing dissipation. 

Third—of melancholy: For he who leaves love 
and a loving one carries joy at his heart. 

Fourth—of money : Two (fond Michelet!) spend 
less than one. Cigars, wines, restaurateurs cut off 
(prudent Michelet)! 

But how will he console us for the belaced dresses 
of children, and for Tom’s pony, and Charley’s goat- 
cart ? 

No, we can not believe—whatever the enthusi- 
astic Michelet may say—that love or marriage, or 
both, shall sweep the anxieties out of life; and to 
match one’s self against the anxieties, and to bear 
them down, is a grander heroism than the heroism 
of loving. 





Ose little episode more of the Paris life we have 
to record, and then our budget shall be closed. 

M. Louis d’Assas, who lived quietly and comforta- 
bly in some old patrimonial house of the provinces, 
in an unfortunate hour conceived the idea of mak- 
ing himself famous by writing a play for the Paris 
stage. 

He had youth on his side; he had cultivation ; he 
had moderate income ; he had an itch for distinction. 
So he wrote a comedy in verse, of the old classic 


style, called the Vénus de Milo. He had friends | 


who wished him well; he had money to pay the 
claqueurs ; therefore his comedy was received at the 
Odeon, was played, and applauded. His friends flat- 
tered him, and drank his wine. 

Yet his work was not a success; it had poetic 
passages of rare merit, but it lacked adaptation to 
the exigencies of the stage. So, in the midst of that 
false féting by which his flatterers deceived him, his 
comedy was withdrawn, and the author called upon 
to pay the expenses of decoration and equipment, 
such having been the condition of its acceptance in 
the event of failure. 

But was it failure? Had not the manager been 
too precipitate? So the flattered gentleman insti- 
tuted an action to compel further trial of his play. 
The manager yielded; the claqueurs were in force ; 
all that startling posters could do was effectively 
done—but in vain. Vénus de Milo was a failure. 

The mortified gentleman disposed of a third of his 
country estates to pay the costs, and devoted him- 
self with such a crazy zeal to the accomplishment 
of some new work that should retrieve his honor 
that his brain faltered with the task. 

Blighted hope and mortified vanity completed the 
ruin of him. 

He took to his bed; the doctors came and leeched 
to no effect. Always the poor triumph he had 
seemed to win came back to him in his delirious 
fancies. 

“See how they crowd the house! Bravo! bra- 
vo! And the author is called for—” 

Called for, indeed, and must appear; but not be- 
fore an enraptured audience. 

He died of Venus de Milo; died of hurt vanity. 

‘Sad affair!” says our friend Fortunio—and he 
takes snuff. 





Gditor’s Drawer. 


Drawer man has no money, and nothing to 

do with it. His Drawer is not for such trifles 

and trash ; and when its correspondents write on busi- 

ness matters—such as paying their subscriptions, and 

ordering magazines, books, and newspapers—they 

should write on a separate piece of paper, and not 

mix their worldly concerns with the pure, intellect- 

ual, and genial elements that belong to this depart- 
ment. 





‘*SEVERAL years after the passage-at-arms, re- 
lated in your January number, between Mr. Charles 
Chapman, the witty lawyer of Hartford, and the 
lady witness, he was called out of town to act in a 
case in which this lady was the principal witness. 
Her husband was present—a diminutive, meek, for- 
bearing sort of man—who, in the language of Mr. 
Chapman, ‘looked like a rooster just fished out of a 
swill-barrel ;’ while the lady was a large, portly wo- 
man, evidently the ‘better horse.’ As on the for- 
mer occasion, she ‘ balked’ on the cross-examination. 
The lawyer was pressing the question with his usual 
urgency, when she said, with vindictive fire flashing 
from her eyes, ‘Mr. Chapman, you needn’t think 
you can catch me; you tried that once before!’ Put- 
ting on his most quizzical expression, Mr. Chapman 
replied, ‘Madam, I haven't the slightest desire to 
catch you; and your husband looks to me as if he was 
sorry he had!’ The husband faintly smiled assent.” 





Eacn college has its leaders of mischief, and so 
had the one of which Dr. Pleasants was President. 
One day the rogues brought a cow into the building, 
drove her up the stone-steps, in the passage, and 
further in the narrow range of the dormitory until, 
at the very door of the ringleader, it became impos- 
sible to move her backward or forward. The Presi- 
dent got wind of it; and the next day, having heard 
of the active leaders in the scheme, he proceeded to 
lecture on zoology, of which, toward its close, the 
following is the substance : 

‘*The instinct given by the Creator is wonderful 
in its various bearings upon the preservation and 
propagation of the animal kingdom ; but the mam- 
malia claim our highest attention. The cow is, in 
my estimation, above all other species of her class; 
for you all recollect the cow which, but on yester- 
day, surmounted every obstacle in order‘ to find her 
calf!” 





‘* AMONG my little friends there is a five-year-old 
boy who is very philosophically inclined. He is 
rarely satisfied with the fact that a thing is, but he 
wants to know all the whys and wherefores of its 
existence. The other day Joe was watching with 
eager interest the dismemberment of the body cor- 
porate of a defunct pig. He interrupted the oper- 
ator with many questions as to the precise object 
and bearing of the different members, as he saw them 
separated one from another. Finally, the corpse was 
in the condition of many of our live politicians—it 
had lost its back-bone. Little Joe regarded this dis- 
jected member with close attention for a few min- 
utes, and then exclaimed, with an air of triumph, 

“*T know what that’s for!’ 

““* What?’ asked the dissector of the hog. 

‘** Why,’ said the boy, ‘that is to hitch the tail 


to’’” 





In the fiush times of Vicksburg, when the phrase 
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‘* hard case” meantsomething more than it does now, 
Harvey Jenkins was admittedly one of the hardest. 
By some strange accident Harvey found himself at 
church one evening. The sermon being over, the 
preacher requested all who were friendly to religion 
to rise and hold up their right hands. The whole 
audience, apparently, were on their feet. After they 
were seated again, the minister continued : 

‘Now, if there is a single one here who desires to 
see Satan and his kingdom prosper, he will rise and 
hold up his hand.” 

Harvey, with some difficulty, got to an erect po- 
sition, and said : 


‘Had the vote been less unanimous, I should | 
have retained my seat; but I make it a point of honor | 


never to abandon a friend under adverse circum- 
stances.” 





A SUBSCRIPTION paper was recently circulated 
through the congregation with the following 
very charitable object in view : 

“We, the undersigned, do pledge ourselves to pay 
the amount subscribed for the purpose of paying the 
organist and a boy to blow the same.” 








“Ty 18— there raged, in our neighborhood,” writes 
a new contributor, ‘‘a terrible epidemic—malignant 
typhoid fever. The deepest anxiety was felt by 
every one ; every case terminated fatally. The four 
physicians of our village were continually together, 
held midnight caucuses to devise some means by 
which to stop the march of the dread invader. Ev- 
ery means had failed, as yet. One morning the four 
learned doctors, in their round, stopped to see an old 
negro man on whom Dr. G——’s plan of treatment 
was being tried. To their surprise he had passed 
the crisis and was pronounced out of danger. Joy 
and triumph were pictured in every lineament of 
Dr. G——s face. He began, learnedly, to ‘hold 
forth’ on the excellences of his plan, and to urge its 
adoption in every case, describing very minutely the 
various little pills and powders he had used. Old 
Henry, all the while an attentive listener, raised 
himself on his elbow, and in faint, weak tones, said, 

‘* “Massa Doctor, dere’s all dem li'l truck ob yourn 
up dar in de crack.’ 

‘* Imagine the Doctor’s chagrin and mortification.” 








JENKINS said that some persons were of opinion 
that a man could not be a lawyer and adhere strictly 
to the truth; but, for his part, he believed a man 
could. 

Jones remarked that he hoped Jenkins would be- 
gin practice right away. 





A Georecta teacher advertises the Marion High 
School, at Buena Vista, and adds : 

““The subscriber takes pleasure in announcing to 
the public that there is no longer any necessity of 
sending young men to Colleges to have their morals 
and manners corrupted —educate them at or near 


home.” 





Ovr-Benny has a little curly-pated visitor three 
years old who excited his great admiration a few 
days ago. After viewing her pretty face for some 
minutes, he said, deliberately, 

‘Carrie, you are a little angel! and if you ain't 
an angel, you are a Moses in the bulrushes, any how !” 





Tue following is as true as it is absurd: 
An Irish woman in this vicinity had a husband 


lying at the point of death ; again and again she de- 
clared that she would rather die than lose “ darlin’ 
Mike.” set of graceless scamps determined to try 
her conjugal affection. Having seized a large tur- 
key, they stripped him entirely of his feathers. Bid- 
dy was alone, groaning and calling on death to come 
and take her and not Mike. Silently the shanty 
door opened and the hid turkey entered, and, led 
by her shrieks, stalked to her. 

“Oh! och hone! Howly Mary defind us! take 
Mike first, that’s a good cretur! Howly Mary! how 
can I die before my time? Take Mike first!” 











Ovr Binghampton friend writes to the Drawer 
and tells a very good story : 

‘*Some time during the past summer a ‘case in 
law’ of considerable interest came up and was tried 
before Justice Loomis, of this village. 

** Tt seems that the orchard of one of our ‘ honest 
farmers’ had been at different times visited, and many 
| of the best trees robbed of their fruit. Of course, 
| Farmer E—— had quite a curiosity to find out who 
| was in the habit of appropriating his apples. So, 
| cautiously concealing himself in the shadow of the 
| fence, he discovered a fellow in the act of filling a 
bag with his best fruit. Farmer E—— started for 
| the youth with his gun, but the fellow took to his 
| heels and was in the act of getting over the fence 
| when a discharge from the gun ‘laid him low.’ 
| **On the trial, the boy, who was present, testified 
| to the shooting, that a large number of shot entered 
| his back, and although many had been removed, still 
| there were many left ‘that plagued him considera- 

bly.’ 
| “The Doctor, who was called, testified to the fact 

of finding a number of shot in the flesh, of extract- 
| ing some, and of the impossibility of removing all, 
| and of the strong probability that complainant would 
| always carry about his person a supply of lead. 
‘*The lawyers rested the case, and the learned 
| Justice rose to instruct the jury, when, from the far- 
ther corner of the room appeared the form of a very 

benevolent but extremely seedy-looking individual, 
who, looking over a large and very rusty pair of iron 
spectacles, and pointing his long finger at the in- 
jured boy, exclaimed, 

‘**Young man! young man! you can truly say 
with the poet, 

“A charge to keep I have.”’ 

“ The effect was irresistible. Justice, jury, law- 
yers, and audience were instantly convulsed with 
uncontrollable laughter, and for ten minutes or more 
busi was completely suspended. The verdict 
when rendered, was, ‘ No cause of action.’” 











A Muississipri correspondent testifies of his own 
hearing that the following is a true bill : 

** At the close of a great meeting a Presbyterian 
minister gave notice that a collection would be taken 
up for Gospel purposes in the neighborhood. A 


Methodist preacher, also present, 2nd who had just 


preached the sermon, it being his regular Sabbath at 
the place, then rose, and remarked that very little 
had been done toward the proper support of the Gos- 
pel or of himself; that he had begun his circuit with 
two horses—one was used; he expected the other 
would soon go, and he would have to go afoot. 
Charity began at home; and ‘ Besides, bretheren, 
Christianity is a paying business—it pays a profit 
even in this world. Did you ever hear the story of 
the infide’ in the Tennessee camp-meeting? Well, 





T'll tell you: Up in Tennessee once there was a camp- 
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meeting held in a notorious bad neighborhood ; and | had failed to draw. He, therefoge, had the pleasure 


when, at the close of the exercises, the hat was sent 
round, a roll of notes, about fifty dollars, was found. 
The bretheren in those parts, in those days, being 
raather poor, considerable speculation was had as to 
whar that fifty dollars come from; and next year it 
was decided to keep an eye on that hat, and see if it 
was done over agin. Sure enough, next year’s meet- 
ing there was another fifty just as before, and it was 
traced to an infidel reviling country store-keeper 
near the camp, and who was never known to say or 
do a good thing for God’s people. So the elders 
called the man aside, and says, ‘‘ Did you put that 
’ere fifty in that hat pe Well, Idid?” “Mistake, 

ain’t it?” ‘‘ No, Sirs; I never makes mistakes. It’s 
allright. Afore you chaps cum around these diggins 
preaching I couldn’t keep ne’er a shoat, me’er a year- 
ling no whar, and I lost a powerful sight of truck ; 
and now, gen-tle-men, I keeps the most of em! It’s 
a paying business to keep you here, and I goes in for 
it!’ 





“JONES was reported dead of Yellow Jack last 
summer; and being suddenly met in Mobile, was 
accosted by a crony: ‘Hilloa, Jones! You? 
heard you was dead.’ ‘Hush, Sam! speak low. You 
see, confidentially, I am dead; but being raather 
succumskribed, I'm walking about to save funeral 
expenses! I'll take a leetle of the spiritual, eeny how. 
Come in!’” 





Patrick M‘Qu1x7 is janitor of the Union School, 
in Jonesville, Ohio, and our correspondent in that 
celebrated emporium of literature writes to the 
Drawer that Patrick is very faithful in making the 
fires and keeping things in ‘order. 

Patrick wanted more wages; and the Board had 
the case before them. The President was given to 
“high falutin’,” and thus addressed the Irish and 
hungry applicant : : 

“Well, Patrick, we all very well know how nec- 
essary you are to the existence and prosperity of the 
school; that the management of the whole concern 
is on your shoulders; but you shall have your re- 
ward, and when you go down to the grave it will be 
with a halo of g glory— 

**Halo!” yelled Patrick, ‘‘it’s not halo I want, 
it’s pertates !” 

Patrick’s wages were raised. 





Tue man who opened the theatre in Lexington, 
Kentucky, lately, made a dead failure of it; and a 
correspondent of the Drawer gives the following 
sketch of the efforts made and the final retreat : 

“The manager had secured the services of a splen- 
did stock company and a few of the most attractive 
stars in the theatrical firmament. Every thing 
looked prosperous. The theatre was opened with 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence, supported by Davey’s splen- 
did company. But the Kentuckians did not fill the 
house. The week passed by, and the manager found 
himself out about three hundred dollars. The next 
week Miss Eliza Logan was engaged, and every body 
was saying what crowded houses she would draw. 
But it was no go. Davey said he believed nothing 
would draw in Lexington. Miss Logan’s engage- 
ment terminated on Friday night; Saturday’s rent 
was paid, and so they might as well play. At the 
top of the bills the next morning was a card from the 
manager stating that this evening was the last of 
the season. That he had brought a good company 
to Lexington, and some of the best stars; but they 





to announce that, for this evening only, he had se- 
cured the services of two sheets of ‘ Poor Man’s Plas- 
ter,’ who would appear in their great act of ‘ drawing 
blisters ;’ to be followed by the great drama of the 
‘ Poor of New York.’ Davey finding that even the 
plaster failed to draw, telegraphed to Frankfort for 
apartments in the State prison, but from the keep- 
er received an answer that they had ‘no room for 
actors !’” 





[Written for Harper's New Monthly Magazine.} 
CHARADE. 
Youne Frank and Di Vernon went walking one day, 
Through sunshine and shade they wended their way, 
Through orchards and meadows of new-mown hay, 
The air with its fragrance perfuming; 
At their feet a brook purled meandering along, 
Babbling its murmuring, silvery song, 
O’er pebble so smooth and rock so strong, 
Its way to the ocean pursuing. 
On his shoulder the maiden her head reclined, 
And her curls like fugitives played with the wind, 
While his arms her slender waist entwined 
With the pressure of warm affection; 
Their hearts were cinctured in love’s embrace, 
Both read in each happy, though saddened face, 
The language of “*hope deferred"—erased 
Almost from their breasts—and dejection. 


Said the youth to the maiden, ‘Both long and well 
We have loved with such love no words can tell; 
Then what hinders the sound of our ‘marriage bell, 
Our ears with its music delighting? 
Why shall you, sweet girl of my heart, leave my side, 
My life and my love why longer divide, 
Why longer delay to become my bride, 
Our true hearts forever uniting?’ 
Then the sweet little maid, with a look of woe, 
As only this dear little creature could show, 
While the tears from their soft blue fountains flow, 
In torrents of sparkling water: 
“*Dear Frank, it is wicked, inhuman, I say, 
This hateful suspense—this protracted delay— 
But you see how it is, my pa’s in the way, 
Intervening the son and daughter.” 
With a look of despair poor Frank raised his head, 
Then my First and my Third successively said 
In anger somewhat, and in haste, for he bled 
With pain and vexation, I dare say; 
“Let your cruel pa po just what you ARE now, 
And this riddle will solve and quickly show how 
One and Four will make Two, and I and thou 
Shall be One, Four, First, Last, and vice-versa." 
But the answer Frank prudently kept to himself, 
The worrysome, troublesome, mischievous elf, 
Till his wish fully realized brought him of pelf 
A full and abundant treasure; 
Then my First was the joy and delight of his home, 
My Third soon became a most exquisite tone, 
For the looks of my Fourth so resemble his own, 
That my Whole swelled in eloquent measure. 


Ovrssa, Detawark, February, 1859. 





From Tennessee, the State of Davy Crockett and 
many others who go ahead, this communication 
comes from a valued correspondent, who does not 
write so frequently as the Drawcr would be pleased 
to have him. The first anecdote has had its like in 
print before : 

“The Hon. William F——d, who was for many 
years a distinguished politician in West Tennessee, 
and who at the present time, in his old age, is shed- 
ding a lustre upon the judicial ermine, which he 
graces with the talent and learning of a profound 
and upright Judge, combined with the kindness and 
urbanity of an amiable and courteous gentleman, 
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once beat the celebrated Davy Crockett for Congress 
in this district. 

‘* The rival candidates were, on one occasion dur- 
ing that excited campaign, addressing their constit- 
uents from the hustings, and Judge F——4d was ‘ pin- 
ning it to Crockett pretty tight,’ as the phrase goes, 
when the illustrious and lamented hero of the Alamo 
becoming angry_and excited, arose to his feet in a 
menacing attitude, and with characteristic fearless- 
ness interrupted his opponent, by telling him ‘he 
could pin back his ears, grease his head, and swallow 
him whole!’ Whereupon Judge F——d turned to 
him, and bowing and smiling blandly, retorted, ‘If 
you do, Sir, you will have more brains lodged in 
your stomach than you ever had in your head!’ 
The effect can rather be imagined than described. 
The anger of his generous and chivalrous rival was 
in a moment appeased, and, joining in the laugh 
against himself, he permitted him thereafter to con- 
tinue his remarks without interruption.” 





‘“ ANOTHER somewhat similar story is told of the 
great wit, orator, and statesman, Ben H——n, of 
Kentucky. He was once, while practicing at the 
bar, employed to aid in the prosecution of a man for 
hog stealing, who was reported to be a man of 
wealth, and up to that time had occupied rather a 
respectable social position, and whose pugnacious 
propensities were almost equal to his acquisitive- 
ness. The prisoner at the bar, anticipating that he 
was about to receive a ‘ lambasting’ at the hands of 
the Kentucky orator, had posted himself alongside of 
Colonel H——n with a big hickory stick in his hand, 
prepared for any emergency. 

‘*H——n was speaking, pouring the hot shot into 
the formidable-looking culprit without mercy. In 
the language of Fred St n, he ‘not only lifted the 
hide off his back, but was pouring vitriol on the raw.” 
The prisoner could stand it no longer. He arose from 
his seat, with his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets, and, trembling with rage, lifted his young 
sapling over the learned counsel's head, and told him 
that ‘ if the Court did not stop his outrageous abuse 
he would take the matter into his own hands, and 
spatter the walls of the court-house with his brains!’ 
The wit threw up his arms in an attitude of simu- 
lated terror that would have done no discredit to 
Garrick in his palmiest days, and, in a voice that 
rang clear and loud above the excited din of the 
court-house, exclaimed, ‘ Now, if I were a big fat 
porker I should have reason to be terribly alarmed 
for the safety of my bacon!’ Amidst the roar of 
merriment that greeted this unexpected sally the 
proprietor of the hickory stick wilted into his seat, 
and the advocate was permitted to amuse himself 
with the process of dissecting his character without 
further comment.” 








“Mr. Drawer: Your Middletown correspondent, 
in your number for February, inquires the solution 
of Praed’s charade beginning ‘I graced Don Pedro's 
revelry.’ The word is ‘ peacock ;’ and the charade 
has reference to the practice, in the times specially 
termed the Days of Chivalry, of toasting ‘ The pea- 
cock and the ladies.’ From Mills’s ‘History of 
Chivalry,’ page 64, I take the following extracts, 
which fully illustrate this point: ‘Peacocks and 
pheasants were the peculiar food of knights on great 
and festival occasions?’ . . . . ‘The highest honors 
were conferred on these birds, for knights associated 
them with all their ideas of fame, and vowed by the 
peacock as well as the ladies to perform their high- 





est enterprises.’ A note from some chronicle of the 
times, referring to the serving up of these birds at 
great dinners, says, ‘ Some people, instead of serving 
up the bird in the feathers, carry their magnificence 
so far as to cover their peacock with leaf gold.’ 

“Now, as to the charade of Sir Hilary and his 
charge at Agincourt. For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury no five years have elapsed without an outbreak 
of attempts, more or less ingenious, at the solution 
of this charade. In point of fact, its success—so far 
as continued public attention constitutes success—is 
due to its faults. In the London Illustrated News, 
some ten or fifteen years since, appeared a communi- 
cation, purporting to be from an uncle of Praed, in 
which the solution was stated to be ‘ Good-Night.’ 
The writer went on to say that his nephew had fre- 
quently expressed mortification that the imperfec- 
tions of the charade, by leading anxious inquirers 
away from the true solution, and thus baffling con- 
jecture, had given it an undeserved length of life. 

“The fact that a charade may have success in 
exact proportion to its demerits is a great encourage- 
ment to young beginners. One of them requests me 
to transmit you the inclosed, with the assurance that 
he has at your disposal a number quite as bad: 


“His brows adorned with victory’s wreaths, 
His sword in peace the warrior sheathes; 
And, trampling chains that he had burst, 
His country hails him as my First. 

‘**Nor meaner joy, on tropic seas, 

Thrilled “the world-seeking Genoese,” 
When through the night rang forth the cry 
That told my long-sought Second nigh. 


*** Soldier, whose eye may scar this line, 
Glory was theirs, and may be thine; 
And points where'’er the stars unroll 
That gem the banner of my Whole!’” 





ANSWER TO THE ORIGINAL ENIGMA IN 
“HARPER” FOR FEBRUARY. 


L 

When tyrants sought to crush the rights 
Of man, Swords first arose; 

And in the hands of freemen then 
Struck terror to their foes; 

But though the patriot welcomed them, 
His gallant heart elate, 

Full many a joyous home their power 
Made cold and desolate. 

Feared by the coward, by the brave 
They ever welcome are; 

Honored when gentle peace takes place 
Of fierce, relentless war. 

And yet their strength can prostrate lie, 
Their power may all be riven, 

By breath of balmy summer air, 
And gentle dew of heaven. 


IL 

But Swords are made by mortal hand, 
Though beautiful and bright, 

While words are messengers divine 
Of truth, and life, and light. 

Now gay and joyous, bringing peace 
And comfort in their train, 

Anon with gloom and bitterness 
Filling the heart with pain. 

They travel quickly through the air, 
And glide beneath the sea, 

Die trembling ‘neath a maiden’s breath, 
Live through eternity. 

Who have them not are looked upon 
As beings most forlorn; 

And those who rashly use them wish 
They never had been born. 

RAYMOND. 
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ANSWER TO PRAED'S ENIGMA (DON PEDRO). 


‘Your correspondent from Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, sends you an enigma of Praed’s which, he 
says, puzzles him terribly. It might have puzzled 
me also had I not met, in reading, an account of a 
Spanish feast in olden times at which a peacock, ‘ All 
dressed in fire and feather,’ figured as one of the most 
prominent objects, which prompts the following so- 
lution: 


**Don Pedro rode where every day 

His horse and he got thinner, 

Through mountains where a dainty pea 
Would be esteemed a dinner; 

Through deserts where to quench his thirst 
He sought in every quarter, 

And turned the cock, with aching eyes 
Which looked in vain for water. 


‘* When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together, 
A peacock graced the revelry, 
All dressed in fire and feather; 
For that was part of every feast 
At Madrid and at Cadiz; 
Esteemed by every Spanish knight, 
Because it pleased the ladies. 
‘* RAYMOND.” 





A “HUMBLE INDIVIDUAL” in the West writes to 
the Drawer on this wise : 

“In the fall of 1854 the ‘Second Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the West’ met in the city of Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. It closed its sessions late one even- 
ing, and the next morning—a bright and beautiful 
one—all were on their homeward way in high glee. 
One car of the train for Indianapolis was for the most 
part filled up with delegates, sitting, standing, talk- 
ing, and laughing; and the greater portion wearing 
the ministerial insignia—zhite crarats. The ‘ wa- 
ter boy’ in his first round found me [one of the mem- 
bers] standing by the stove, and mistaking me for 
one of the few outsiders drew himself close, and 
whispered, very confidentially, ‘ Haven’t them white 
cravats been on a spree?” Nor did the relation of 
the facts, a few minutes afterward, lessen the evi- 
dences of ‘spree.’” 





An “Old Subscriber” copies for us, from the al- 
bum of a friend, the following lines, written by a 
Scotch lady, who had crossed the ocean to visit 
Niagara : 

“Great Spirit of the Waters! I have come 
Forth from my own indomitable home, 

Far o’er the bosom of the eternal sea, 

To breathe my heart's deep homage unto thee; 

And gaze on glories that might wake to prayer 

All but the hopeless victim of despair. 

Flood of the forest! fearfully sublime! 

Restless, resistless as the tide of time! 

There is no type of thee; thou art alone, 

In sleepless glory, rushing on and on. 

Flood of the forest! thou hast been to me 

A dream, and thou art still a mystery. 

** Would I had seen thee, days and years agone, 
While thou wert yet unworshiped and unknown; 
And thy fierce torrent, as it rushed along, 

Through the wild desert poured its booming song, 

Unheard by all, save him of lordly mood, 

The bronzed and free-born native of the wood— 

How would my heart have quivered to its core 

To know its God, but half revealed before! 

“In other times, when I was wont to roam 
Around the mist-robed mountain-peaks at home, 

My fancy wandered to this Western clime, 

Where all the haunts of Nature are sublime; 

And thou wert on my dream so dread a thing, 

I trembled at my own imagining. 


But I have come from far to gaze upon 

Thy mighty waters, and that dream is gone. 
“Flood of the forest! I have been with thee, 

And still thou art a mystery to me. 

Years will roll on, as they have rolled, and thou 

Wilt speak in thunders, as thou speakest now; 

And when the name that I inscribe to-day 

Upon thine altar shall have passed away 

From all remembrance, and the lay I sing 

Shall long have been but a forgotten thing, 

Thou wilt be sung, and other hands than mine 

May wreathe a worthier chaplet for thy shrine.” 





Ar a recent trial of a cause before a referee, in 
Delaware County, New York, Hon. Daniel S. Dick- 
inson was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. H——, 
of Binghamton, for the defendant. Mr. H——, al- 
beit a lawyer of some eminence, was so intermina- 
bly slow on this occasion as utterly to weary out 
the referee and witnesses. One of the latter, while 
waiting with eager impatience to give his evidence 
and be dismissed, perpetrated the following, and 
handed it to the ex-Senator for perusal : 


“When Job was tempted by the devil, 
His patience saved his soul from evil; 
But were he living in our day, 

And thrown by chance in H——’s way, 
If forced to hear him try a case, 

I fear poor Job would fall from grace; 
He never could endure, I trow, 

What we poor devils suffer now!" 


Mr. Dickinson read the lines, and rapidly dashed 
off the following rejoinder : 


‘There were no lawsuits in those days, 

As any one can plainly see; 

For, had there been, the devil would 
Have made poor Job a referee, 

And sent for H—— to try the case, 
And spin it out till Job would cry 

‘I give it up—my patience’s gone, 
And I will just curse God and die!" 





Jousx Luxpy was an inveterate toper. After a 
long spree John came to Dr. Homes and promised 
him that he would not drink any liquor for one 
month. But John soon forgot his promise or broke 
it, and took his bitters privately, that the Doctor 
might not know it. One day John undertook to 
drink a gallon of beer on a wager; and, while ac- 
complishing it, Dr. H. came in. John saw him, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, I suppose you think I am a 
poor one to keep my promise ?” 

“Oh no,” replied Dr. H., “I do not; for I see 
you are fool filling now.” 





A SovrHERN correspondent writes that some years 
ago a celebrated doctor, a great admirer of music, 
was visiting the South, and was petted in society. 
A fashionable lady friend of his had two pretty 
daughters, who had just finished their education at 
a **boarding-school” in Philadelphia. Our friend, 
the doctor, was invited to dine and hear the girls 
play upon the piano. He was asked for his favorite 
tune, and he requested the fair performer to play 
Duke of York’s March. t was performed, but with 
such grand flourishes and variations that he saw or 
heard but little or any of Duke of York’s March in 
it. He was again asked for his preference. Think- 
ing that he was misunderstood in the first instance, 
he again said, in a little louder voice, ‘‘ Duke of 
York’s March, madam!” It was again performed as 
at first, but he still eguld not make it out his favor- 





ite, the Duke of York’s March. Upon being called 
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upon the third amy he spoke very loud: ‘‘ Duke— 
of—York’s—March !” 
‘‘Why, doctor,” replied the lady, ‘‘ the Duke of 
York’s March has been played twice for you.” 
“Well, well,” said the doctor, with great cool- 
ness, ‘‘the young ladies have played it so well I 
would be delighted to hear it a third time !” 





e 

“We have a judge in these parts,” writes a West- 
ern correspondent, “the same one who adjourned 
court to see the elephant swim the river. He was 
holding court, and in the midst of a trial of some in- 
terest, which had drawn a large crowd into the court- 
house, an old man was seen pressing his way through 
the crowd, making a good deal of noise and confusion. 
The judge took his pipe out of his mouth and ordered 
the Sheriff to take the old man into custody and the 
clerk to fine him for contempt of court. Just at that 
moment the old man threw a handful of tobacco to 
the judge, which fell on his table, saying, 

“Tf you do fine me and send me to jail, take the 
tobacco, any how. I brought it to you, and was try- 
ing to give it to you.’ 

**The judge filled his pipe with the tobacco, and 
after a whiff or two had the fine set aside and the 
old man discharged, saying that throwing such to- 
bacco at the head of the judge never would be deemed 
a contempt of that court.” 





‘*Tx a late number of //arper there is an amusing 
anecdote concerning Abram Mason and his brother, 
John. I know all the parties except Mr. Brent, who 
is said to have been the competitor of Joseph Lewis 
for Congress, in 1812. This is notso. Iwas inthe 
court-house in London in April, 1812, while the 
election was progressing; his opponent was Mr. 
John Love, of Prince William. It was not long 
after Mr. Jefferson became President that Mr. Brent 
appeared in the field against Lewis. Mr. Brent’s 
political life was ended in 1811, because, as a Sena- 
tor from Virginia, he voted for the renewal of the 
charter of the old Bank of the United States in defi- 
ance of the instructions of the Legislature of his 
State. 

‘* Lewis told me many years after the event that 
an immense crowd convened on the Sabbath before 
the election in the German settlement to witness the 
contest between Brent and himself. After the serv- 
ices were ended, Brent arose, and with all the pow- 
ers of a rich and gorgeous eloquence, depicted in 
glowing terms the enchanting beauties of republic- 
anism, the rising glories of our country under the 
prosperous administration of Mr. Jefferson, that our 
commerce whitened every sea, and our yeomen, me- 
chanics, merchants, and professional men were all 
enjoying the smiles of fortune and growing wealthy 
under the benign influence of equal and constitution- 

laws. 

“Some of the friends of Lewis (who had come 
there expressly to prevent his being crushed by the 
superior power of Brent) were alarmed for his safety. 
Not so with Lewis, who was a plain and poorly-ed- 
ucated man, read no books, scarcely ever spoke in 
Congress, but who was gifted with a strong, clear, 
powerful intellect, and above all, an intimate, pro- 
found knowledge of human nature—his temper per- 
fectly unruffled in every position—calm and self-pos- 
sessed in difficulty and danger. 

“* He arose and said : 

‘** Old friends and neighbors.—You all know me. 
I can not compete with my opponent in speaking, 
but can tell the truth. 


***He depends on Mr. Jefferson’s good fortunes. 
Now, suppose one of you farmers cut down and clear 
a piece of woods—grub up the stumps—plow and 
sow the soil, and another man at harvest comes in 
and reaps the grain. Which of these persons de- 
serves most credit ?” 

“** Why, be sure, he who sowed the grain,’ said 
the whole Dutch congregation, in one universal cho- 
rus, 

** Well, just so with Mr. Jefferson. Washington 
cleared the tield—Jefferson slips in and gets all the 
credit.’ 

“The work was done. Mr. Brent’s fine speech 
was torn into atoms. He tried to answer, but the 
entire assembly rose in a body and refused to listen. 
‘We want to hear no more lies,’ ran through the 
church. Lewis was elected, and continued in the 
House of Representatives until 1817, when Mercer 
was elected in opposition to General Mason.” 





Some years ago, when Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations were the order of the day, and each commu- 
nity was vying with its neighbor in the establish- 
ment thereof, two brothers met, and were discussing 
the value of such institutions, taking opposite v jews. 

Old Aaron S—— sat by, conning over his news- 
paper, apparently not in the least interested. Pres- 
ently, as the discussion grew warm, one of the broth- 
ers said, ‘I'll leave it to Aaron. Aaron, what’s 
your opinion of Building Associations?” 

The old man quietly laid down his paper and an- 
swered : 

“ The fitst Building Association of which we have 
any account was instituted on the Plain of Shinar; 
and we all know the result of that /” 

This ended the discussion, and from that time 
forth it was not resumed. 





ANSWER TO THE “DON PEDRO” CHARADE. 
I Liven within an orange-grove 
Upon the Persian plain, 
Where Bulbul sang his song of love 
I spread my rainbow train. 
*Twas there Don Pedro's men of blood 
Slew five-score of my brotherhood! 


Then unto Cadiz hied the horde 
By many a mountain road, 
To grace the castle's banquet board 
With their ill-gotten load; 
That dame and baron, page and priest, 
Might revel in a lordly feast. 


They stewed me up with wine and sage, 
And spice of sweet perfumes; 
And my golden dish the merry page 
Decked with my silver plumes; 
And the cook was knighted there and then 
By all those valiant trencher men. 


The monk grew pious while he ate, 
The men-at-arms profane; 

The jester o'er the savory paté, 
Waxed in a merry vein; 

But none, from belted knight to dame, 

Recked of the riddle of my name. 


My first doth grow by every hut 
Where rustics plant the Pea, 

My next the Cock of the water butt, 
Oft dry in the desert sea! 

My whole a gaudy Peacock sent 


From out the sunny Orient. W. 8. C. 





‘¢ Berore the advent of Know Nothingism in our 
town,” writes a correspondent from Georgetown, 
D.C., ‘a more social feeling prevailed between the 





Catholic and Protestant clergy than at present. The 
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late Dr. Balch, who for more than half a century 
was pastor of the Presbyterian Church, was quite a 
favorite with the priests. On one occasion he was 
invited to dine at the Georgetown College. The 
dinner consisted of turtle soup, stewed terrapins, 
fresh fish, oysters, eggs, and, every variety except 
meat; the dessert of custards, pies, cake, fried nuts, 
wines, etc. One-of the priests apologized for the 
meagreness of the fare, stating as an excuse that it 
was banyan day. The old Doctor, who had consid- 
erable quaint humor, told them that he hoped when 
it was banyan day again they would send for him, 
for he never fared more sumptuously in all his life.” 





“ A rew days since,” writes a Philadelphia corre- 
spondent, “while looking over an old British Mag- 
azine (year 1792), I came across the following ‘rich 
and rare’ combination of attractions that one woman 
should possess to entitle her to be the wife of the 
*handsomest man in England.’ Thinking it would 
be entertaining to your many lady readers I send it 
to you, presuming (of course) that some of them are 
what he wanted—*‘ Perfection.’ 

‘The names mentioned were all well-known ce- 
lebrities of that period of the reign of George the 
Third. Tt. & 

A WIFE FOR THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
SHE MUST HAVE THE 
Marchioness of Buckingham's eyes, 





Duchess of Rutland’s........ mouth, 

Lady Melbourne’s........... smile, 

Duchess of Devonshire’s..... teeth, 

Lady Glendore’s...........- hair, 

Mrs. Anderson's ...........- neck, 

Princess Augusta's. .. - shoulders, 

Lady Caroline Spencer’s..... shape, 

Lady Glendore’s ............ arm, 

Lady Elizabeth Lambert's... size, 

Lady Lincoln’s......... +++ foot, 

Mrs. Walpole’s. .........++.. skill on the harp, 
Lady Ann Lindsay's ........ art in song, 

Miss Damer’s.......+...++++ perfection with the pencil, 
Lady Sefton’s. ...........00 dignity, 
Marchioness Salisbury’s ..... ease, 

Miss Townshend's. .... - musical finger, 
Lady Knatchbull’s. . - affability, 

Lady Hillsborough's voice, 





Mademoiselle de Sardine’s... good sense ; 
and, above all, 
Milas Bootes. .. ccccccccccccce PURSE. 

When all these accomplishments and qualifications are 
found united in one person, she shall be made a duchess 
by the “handsomest man in England.” 

Lonpon, May, 1792. 





Wuew man fell from his high estate, 
As Eve in sin the apple ate, 

Quoth Adam, “* Woman's curse is great: 
*Tis written in the book of fate, 
Forevermore IN-StN-U-ATE.” 





Aw Towa reader and writer says: ‘‘ Miss Barbara 
Ditto, in the November Drawer, reminds me of a 
neighbor of mine in the Jarseys, long time ago. His 
bill at the store had been standing and running for 
several months. When it was rendered, it read on 
this wise : 


To one gallon rum...........+- $0 50 
 % gallon ditto..........06 0 50 
‘ + pint of molasses........ 013 
SB BB BBicccccccces 0 13 


** And so on. He took it home, and his wife 
wanted to know what that ditto meant; they hadn’t 
had any of that stuff in the house, she knew. John 
said he would ask the store-keeper, which he did; 
and, coming home again, his wife demanded, 





**¢ Well, what does that mean ?’ 
‘** Why, it means that you are a great fool, and 
I am just like you!’” 


Here is an early California lawsuit that has 
not been reported in the books or papers, but must 
be treasured in the Drawer for reference in future 
ages. * 

Juan Bargos had a cow, which he let to Yankee 
Jim for six months at the rate of two dollars per 
month. At the end of one month from the time 
Jim got possession the cow died. Juan then com- 
menced suit against Jim for the value of the cow. 
There was no lawyer employed on either side, for 
the good reason that the article, like a number of 
other luxuries, was not yet introduced. Juan 
Bargos opened the case by stating the main points 
in it, and sustaining them with the proof. The 
cow was proved to have been worth ten dollars at 
the time Jim got her; and the fact of her death, 
which was considered sufficient by the plaintiff. 
The Court not perceiving any disposition on the 
part of the defense to say or do any thing, gave 
judgment for the plaintiff. 

The uninitiated supposed the controversy ended ; 
but not so the defendant. After a few moments 
had elapsed he arose very deliberately and said : 

** May it please your honor, I have a few words 
to say, if I may be allowed the privilege. Sir, I 
have been in this town three years. I know all 
the people in it well, and they all know me. I 
know the Court well, and the Court knows me. I 
have played monte with the Court often. And, 
your honor, in addition to all that, I claim the 
credit of first showing your honor the mysteries of 
the game of poker—a game, gentlemen, as far 
ahead of the game of monte as can be. But these 
things are neither here nor there. I just mention 
them to show that I know what I am about, and 
the Court knows what it is about, and, gentlemen, 
I honor the decision of this Court. In the absence 
of any evidence on my side the decision is just and 
right. Gentlemen, I will now introduce some ev- 
idence myself. Harry Sanders, take the stand.” 

** Mr. Sanders, do you know of my hiring a cow 
of Juan Bargos ?” 

aD | do, Sir.” 

“Do you know how much milk she gave a day ?” 

“She gave about ten quarts, Sir.’ 

* How much was that milk worth a quart?” 

“Two quarts would fetch a media; or, in Yan- 
kee currency, three cents a quart.” 

“ Now, Mr. Sanders, tell the Court how many 
quarts of milk that cow would give in five months.” 

“ Well, Sir, if she gave ten quarts a day, in five 
months she would give fifteen hundred quarts.” 

** How much would that come to, Mr. Sanders, 
at three cents a quart?” 

“Why, it would come to just forty-five dol- 
lars ?” 

** Now, Mr. Sanders, take ten dollars, which was 
the value of the cow, and add it to what would be 
due Mr. Bargos at the end of five months, at two 
dollars per month for the use of the cow, and how 
much would that make ?” 

‘““Why, it would make just twenty dollars.” 

“Now, Mr. Sanders, take twenty from forty- 
five, how much remains?” 

“ Twenty-five, Sir.” 

“Exactly ; your honor, there is the whole case. 
Juan Bargos is to pay me twenty-five dollars, and 
pay the costs, and that will square the yards.” 
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Which the Court assented to without a moment’s 
hesitation. Thereupon this correspondent walked 
out of the hall of justice, fully and favorably im- 
pressed with Yankee Jim’s faculty of managing a 
lawsuit. 





In Florida is a community of good Scotch, who 
esteem “the Family, the School, and the Church” 
the best institutions in the world. At a school- 
meeting it had been decided to remove the school- 
house about a mile. It was then proposed to 
change the name. In the negative, Mr. M‘K-—— 
said, ‘‘ When Daniel came out of the whale’s belly 
he was Daniel still.” To this Mr. M‘P—— re- 
plied, ‘‘ When Daniel came out of the whale’s bel- 
ly his name was Jonah.” 





A FRIEND who has been engaged on the United 
States Coast Survey relates to us the following in- 
cidents : 

**It has been well said that all ideas of human 
happiness are comparative. Some years ago a coun- 
tryman visited our en¢ampment, and made many 
inquiries as to the purpose and execution of the 
work; and, among other questions, inquired how 
we employed our time in the winter, when out-of- 
door surveying was impossible? We told him 
that during the winter we were engaged in office- 
work, in Washington City, in constructing maps 
of our summer’s surveys. 

“*Do you ever see the President?’ asked our 
interrogator. 

“*Oh yes,’ replied we, ‘frequently; he rides 
out on horseback nearly every day’ (it was during 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration). 

** At this announcement the countryman seemed 
lost in thought, and lapsed into profound silence, 
which he broke, after an interval of some minutes, 
with the exclamation, ‘ Wa’al naow, I s’pose that 
chap has chicken-pie for dinner every day of his 
life !’ 

“During that same season a very good retort 
was made by ‘ Mike,’ our chain-bearer, to a pomp- 
ous and inquisitive stranger who visited our field 
of operations, and, looking with some curiosity at 
the instruments which we had set up in place, ask- 
ed, in a very supercilious tone, ‘ What are you try- 
ing to do here?’ ‘It’s not trying at all, but it’s 
DOING it we are,’ replied Mike.” 





In one of the small commercial towns of New 
England there lived, some sixty years ago, an Af- 
rican slave, of whose ready wit tradition has pre- 
served some examples. One frosty morning, walk- 
ing, after the habit of his race, with head buried 
in his coat-collar, he met a lawyer more distin- 
guished for pomposity than brains. 

‘* Good-morning, Pompey,” said the lawyer. 

**Good-morning, Massa C——.” 

‘‘ What makes you carry your head down so, 
Pompey? Why don’t you walk with your head 
up, like me?” 

‘* Massa C——, you ever bin tro’ a field of wheat 
when he ripe ?” 

**Yes, Pompey.” 

‘* Well, you take notice, some of de head tan up, 
and some hang down; dem tan up got no grain in 
’em.”’ 

Pompey loved a glass of rum, and observing 
the daily habit of an old and respectable merchant 
to take his morning stroll before breakfast along 
the wharves, Pompey happened always to be on 





hand at the moment when the old gentleman left 
his house, and immediately uncovered and saluted 
him with a profusion of bows. The consequence 
was an invitation to take something. This hap- 
pened so regularly that the merchant concluded it 
was not accidental, and one morning lay in wait ; 
and when he saw Pompey coming, issued sudden- 
ly from his door, took off his hat, and anticipated 
him by a low bow. Pompey, not at all discon- 
certed, drew himself up, and with a stately wave 
of his hand, said, ‘‘ Put on your hat, Mr. Brown; 
I was a poor man once myself!” 





‘‘ WHEN a student in the late Judge Gould’s 
law-school in Litchfield, Connecticut,” writes an 
esteemed correspondent from Vermont, ‘‘ thirty-five 
years since, I copied, verbatim et literatim, from 
the grave-stones in the ‘old west burying-ground,” 
the six epitaphs below; and last July, on a visit to 
this charming village—once famous for its beautiful 
ladies, its literature, its talented lawyers and states- 
men, and its wealth—I read the same old epitaphs, 
and others nearly as quaint, showing the taste 
and peculiarities of the ancestors of many of your 
readers nearly a century since. They are at your 
disposal : 

***Death conquers all 

both young & old 
tho’ ever so wise discreet & bold 
in helth and strength this youth did die 
in a Moment without one Cry 
Killed by a cart.’ 


*** Wife and children 12 
Behold & see 
Prepare in time 
To follow me 1785." 


*** Beneath this stone lies children 5 
Endearing objects when alive 
Though long in silence they've lain 
They certain will revive again.’ 


*** Beneath this stone 
Deaths prisoner lies 
The stone shall move 
The prisoner rise 1762.’ 
“*¢ Beneath this Ground 
his body must lie 
Until the resurrection day 1775." 


***To here I leave this earthly clay 
And fly beyond ethereal blue 
Unchanged into eternal day 


To sing praise of God anew 1790.'" 





$* Nor ascore of years ago,” writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘‘ there resided in Huntsville, Alabama, a sin- 
gle gentleman who had been raised to the desk, 
and was consequently au fait in double and single 
entries, but very slow in every thing else. He 
had passed his third decade, was fond of the girls, 
and very much in love with one of Huntsville’s 
fairest and most accomplished daughters—to her 
infinite annoyance and confusion, as he was un- 
usually attentive. He was very amiable, and, 
the girls said, very stupid; was their pet horror, 
but their standing convenience in last resorts; and 
known among them as ‘Cousin T.’ One Sabbath 
morning a number of bachelors, Cousin T. among 
them, had assembled in the back-room of the law- 
office of one of the number, when the following 
story was told: 

““¢Tn an adjoining county there was a desperate 
negro, who had frequently run off from his master 
and been as often captured. The last time he ran, 
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however, he provided himself with a double-bar- 
reled shot-gun, and swore he would not be taken 
alive. His master, knowing his desperate charac- 
ter, induced several of his neighbors to go along in 
the search for him. When they came up with him 
he killed two of the party before he was captured. 
He was tried, sentenced, and executed. After the 
rope was adjusted, he was asked what made him 
kill those men, and he answered, ‘‘ Nothing at 
all;” and refusing to say more, was launched into 
eternity. Many good and reliable men, whom you 
all know, attest that, to this day, if you pass his 
grave and ask ‘‘ What made you kill those men?” 
he will answer from the grave, “‘ Nothing at all!”’ 

‘The story was told with a gravity calculated 
to give it the desired vraisemblance ; and some ex- 
pressed astonishment, some doubt, and others en- 
tire incredulity. Cousin T., meanwhile, was re- 
clining on the bed. Presently the joke was seen 
by one of the party, who burst into a hearty laugh 
at the ‘sell,’ and was soon joined by the rest, who 
detected it almost simultaneously. Not so Cousin 
T. During the loud and prolonged laugh Cousin 
T. maintained more than his usual gravity. When 
the merriment had subsided Cousin T. spoke, and 
said he didn’t see any thing in it to laugh at. 
This, of course, produced new peals of laughter, 
until, finally, the joke was fully and fairly ex- 
plained to him; whereupon he was thrown into a 
violent and almost interminable paroxysm of 
laughter, rolling over and over on the bed, and re- 
fusing to be quieted. Immediately after dinner, 
and before his inamorata had taken her wonted 
siesta, he posted to her house, his heart dancing to 
the hope that this time, at least, he would be very 
agreeableto her. Without preface, and with much 
solemnity, he began: 

‘“* * Miss S——, there is the strangest thing down 
in Lauderdale you ever heard of. A negro down 
there run away from his master, and when they 
tried to take him he killed two of the men, and 
was hung for it. And if you go by his grave now, 
and ask him what made him kill them. men, he 
won’t say nothing at all!’ 

‘* Here he burst into a rude laugh, while the lady 
looked at him in blank amazement, and quietly re- 
marked that she saw nothing strange in it what- 
ever. His laugh subsided into a foolish grin; and, 
covered with confusion, he stammered out that 
he reckoned he didn’t tell it right, for it seemed 
mighty funny to bim; and, taking his hat, he left 
abruptly, leaving his’ sweet-heart under the full 
conviction that he was not only a bore but a stark 
fool.” 





A provs lady in Virginia was in the habit of 
having family worship every evening, and it was 
a rule of hers that all the servants should attend. 
On one occasion a Dutchman, fresh from Pennsyl- 
vania, staid all night at the house, and was much 
struck by the assembling of the negroes at prayers. 
After they had all left the room except a small 
boy who remained to light the guest to his cham- 
ber, the Dutchman inquired of the lady why she 
brought “the niggers to prayers?”’ She replied 
that she felt herself responsible for their religious 
training. The Dutchman then asked her if she 
really thought they had souls; and she, begin- 
ning to be rather excited, told him she certainly 
did, “and that she felt a deep interest for their 
salvation.” 





The Dutchman then turned to the negro boy, 
and asked him, “ Boy, do you think a nigger has 
got a soul?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy; ‘‘I reckon they got 
souls.” 

** Well, boy, do you think you would be allowed 
to go to heaven ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I spec I will; I ‘lows to git in.” 

‘Now, boy, whereabouts do you think they’d 
put a fellow like you in heaven ?” 

‘“*T dunno, Sir,” said the boy; “but I reckon 
I'll git in somewhar ’tween de white people and 
de Dutch!” 





‘Some thirty years since,” writes a Georgia 
correspondent, ‘‘ Thomsonian doctors were made 
in Georgia by patent. Twenty dollars obtained a 
right; a book was the guide; steaming, lobelia, 
composition, and Number 6 were the universal pan- 
aceas. Doctors were as plenty as blackberries: 
they were pretty successful. When a patient died, 
it was considered as the will of God—his time was 
come; when he got well, “the doctor got all the 
credit. But few remain of the original planting. 
Those botanical plants have been elevated; they 
are now made regular by college diplomas. 

“In Walton County, Georgia, one of the orig- 
inal class was called to testify in a mill-pond nui- 
sance case in Doctor M‘Caffers’ neighborhood. 
Medical evidence was required, and the Doctor was 
on the stand. 

‘* ATTORNEY FOR THE PuarntirFF. ‘ Dr. M‘Caf- 
fers, you will please state to the Court and jury the 
effects of malaria as arising from extensive moist- 
ure, particularly mill-ponds.’ 

“Dr. M‘C. ‘ Wa’al, I reckon the jury mought 
understand me best not to speak in doctor phrases. 
In this case it wasn’t eggsactly ma/caria, for my 
patients was wimmen; it was femalearia, and ager 
and fever—all caused by a green scum bn the mill- 
pond, which raised sich a smell as made all the 
neighbors sick.’ 

‘**That’s enough,’ said the Judge; ‘the evi- 
dence is plain and pointed; the jury can take the 
case.’ 

‘*The mill-pond was ordered to be cut loose. 
Professors of chemistry may here learn a lesson. 
That smell of Dr. M‘Caffers was better understood 
than a long explanation of the contact of oxygen 
and hydrogen and atmospheric poison. 

‘*He was very successful in curing a trouble- 
some case of St. Vitus dance. A young lady 
(whose parents were members of the Church) was 
taken with this troublesome disease in a slight 
form. The Doctor being called in, the young lady’s 
fingers and hands were twitching about. Her mo- 
ther, being very uneasy, asked the Doctor the 
cause. ‘Why, you see, marm,’ said the Doctor, 
‘your darter has a nateral desire to dance, and she 
knows you are opposed to it, and her desire has 
broke out like the itch does, and she’s dancing with 
her hands instead of her feet. But there’s another 
cause: a worm is wriggling between her brain and 
her skull, and I will soon physic it out.’ 

** Steam, lobelia, composition, and Number 6 
soon cured her; and Dr. M‘Caffers attained an 
eminence which many might envy. He is now 
liberally patronized as the Steaming Botanical 
Doctor. He says ‘ None dies under his practice 


until their time comes, and then they ought to 
die.’” 
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Foshwns for April. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1.—Ovt-Door CostuME. 
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HE ParpeEssvus 
which we have se- 

lected for our illustra- 
tion is the most elegant 
novelty ofits class which 
has come under our ob- 
servation. It is com- 
posed of black silk, with 
flounces of black lace. 
It fits easily to the form. 
The sleeves, which are 
rather close at top, with 
sufficient fullness below 
to permit a graceful flow, 
are slashed through their 
whole length to the 
shoulder, the sides be- 
ing held together by a 
cross cording. <A trim- 
ming & la cad-t occupies 
the whole breadth of th 
chest, graduating to- 
ward the waist, where 
it is four inches wide, 
thence enlarging, andly- 
ing flatter uniil the last 
row, which passes en- 
tirely round the skirt, 
forming a beading for 
the first lace fall, which 
teaches to the bottom 
of the silk, just cover- 
ing the top of another, 
which is sewed upon the 
bottom of the garment. 
—The’ Dress is of plain 
silk, with a high body 
and round waist. The 
sleeves, which are flow- 
ing, reach midway to the 
wrist ; the under-sleeves 
are ornamented with a _ : ‘ 
small naud of ribbon, Ficures 2 anp 3.—Youne Lapy’s Morxixe Dress anp Cup's Costume. 
and have cuffs turned 
back.—The Bonner is of peach-blossom taffeta, | Harts, which were growing into favor last sum- 
trimmed with clusters of white lilacs, and white | mer, will be still more in vogue in the next. The 
and purple crocus-flowers. Like most of the recent | true beauty of this style of head-dress consists in 
productions of our best modistes, it comes consider- | simplicity ; an excess of ornament is out of charac- 
ably farther over the head, with a narrower curtain, | ter. The most beautiful which we have seen are 
than those worn of late. The face trimming con- | trimmed simply with a slight wreath of blush-roses. 
sists of a flood of blonde. 

The Younc Lapy’s Morxixe 
Dress consists of a bodice similar 4 
to the one described above, closed to & 
the neck, with round waist and a % 
belt. The sleeves are closed at the ; 
elbow, with plain collar and cuffs. 
The noticeable feature of the dress is 
a nun’s pelerine, cut straightway of 
the stuff, seamed on each shoulder all 
the way down. It is slightly raised 
at the sides, and somewhat bias. The 
sleeves, body, and skirt are confined 
by buttons placed on the vandykes, 
by which they are indented, the scol- 
lops having a border of passamen- 
terie. 

The Eventne Ficuv consists of a 
body and ruches of illusion, with bou- 
quets of lilies of the valley on each 
shoulder and in the centre, with a ca ere - 
bow and streamers at the back. Figure 4.—Evenine Ficuv. 





